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RAYMOND'S HEROINE. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Extracts from Critical Notices, 



A deyer and vigorous book. A book which 
deserves to be read — and it will be read with 
breathless interest. It is a book which will be 
guilty of causing careful mammas to sav to their 
aaugiiters, *' My dear, do put down tnat book 
and go to bed." It is very smoothly and fluently 
written throughout — London Times, 

It displays merits of a high class and of various 
kinds. In the first place, it is told in simple, 
solid, and dainty English. In the second place, 
it is written by one who has a master's eye for 
scenery. Then, again, we have real conversation 
in the book. In the next place, the story — and 
it is a very good story — ^is well told. — Athc- 
naum. 

Excellently contrived, and most skillfully 
worked up to an effective crisis. It is interest- 
ing throughout — Pall Mall Gazette, 

One of those rare productions destined to live. 
It is in all respects a ^ood novel The story is 
very clever. It is original in desi^, careful and 
finished in execution, admirable m the skillfiil 
and beautifiil development of character, and full 
of interest, which grows with every chapter. The 
book, too, f& enlivened with manv social sketches 
of great merit, and a pleasant kind of drollery 
very quaint and characteristic — Morning Post, 



One of the best novels published of late years. 
The story is original, and constructed with a mas- 
terly skill The development of character is nat- 
ural, though artistic, and the main character of 
" Raymond's Heroine " is fiill of fine touches. 
The book is one of those which are worth read- 
ing twice. — Examiner, 

A thoroughly pleasant novel — a well-conceived 
story told with a good deal of art No one can 
help liking the book, for the whole spirit of it is 
firesh, simple, and healthy, and the story never 
flags in interest from the first page to the last — 
Spectator, 

A story which a reader will feel the better for 
having read, so genuine is the sentiment which 
pervades it, so refi'eshing is the acquaintance 
with pure and simple natures which it offers, so 
pleasant are the sketches which it contains. We 
recommend it to those who can appreciate the 
charms of a novel throughout which there makes 
itself unmistakably manifest the impress of gen- 
erous feeling and vigorous thought. It is also 
one through which there runs a vein of humor 
which at once relieves and heightens its pathos, 
and testifies as strongly to the variety of its 
writer's powers as the more serious passages do 
to their force. — Saturday Review, 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE RIVERSIDB. 



" How am I ever to thank you — so brave 
and noble and self-devoted I Oh! I can't 
tell you what I feel ; nothing I could say 
would be half strong enough. I only know 
that you have saved my life at the risk of 
your own, and that I shall never, never 
cease to be grateftil." 

The speaker was a dark-eyed, dark-haired 
young lady, with a figure and carriage which 
it might have been possible under ordinary 
circumstances to characterize as distin- 
guished, but who just now was looking 
rather limp and undignified by reason of be- 
ing very wet. Very wet indeed she was ; 
and not wet merely in the sense In which 
the word may be used of one who has been 
caught in the rain without an umbrella, but 
with water streaming flrom her dishevelled 
hair and muddy clothes so as to make a sort 
of pool all around her. 

The person whom she was addressing 
was a young man in like plight to herself. 
It was evident that the pair had just come 
out of a rapid little river which ran by close 
to where they stood, gleaming saucily in the 
sunlight, and bearing away In triumph a 
smart hat and feather and a large white 
sheet of what looked like drawing-paper. 
Behind the young lady lay an overturned 
camp-stool and a sketching portfolio with its 
contents scattered. Apparently a study of 
river scenery had lately been in progress at 
this spot. The couple thus oddly circum- 
stanced were quite alone, all trace of human 
habitation being shut out from view by the 
thick woods which skirted the stream on 
each side, only just leaving room for a nar- 
row footpath between the rich summer foli- 
age and the water's edge. 

** What do I not owe you? " resumed the 
young lady, clasping her hands fervently to- 
gether, regardless of the wet mud with 
which they were most unromantically plas- 
tered. " But for you where should I have 
been by this time ? It makes me tremble to 
think of it. And suppose you had been 
lost, too. In the attempt — how could I ever 
have forgiven myself ? Oh, how brave you 
must be, how wonderfliUy brave I For the 
sake of a stranger, never seen before to-day, 
to expose yourself to so terrible a danger — 
it was heroic/' 
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" 1 don't suppose it was so very danger- 
ous," said the young man, blushing, while 
he nervously rubbed a spot of mud deeper 
into his coat-sleeve. '* The river is rather 
nasty about here certainly, but I can swim, 
you know, and we were close to the edge. 
Oh I I can tell you I wasn't a bit aftaid." 

"No, of course you were not, a brave 
man like you never is aAraid, — never for 
himself at least. But I know it was danger- 
ous, dreadfully dangerous, though you try 
to make so light of it. What I suppose I 
had lost my presence of mind and struggled ; 
we should both have gone down — both 
have been engulfed — together; one reads 
of such things every day." 

** Well, so one does," admitted the young 
man, lowering his eyes modestly. "But 
you see I just took my chance of that; it 
don't do to shilly-shally when life and deatid 
are at stake. And I can tell you I thought no 
more at the time of jumping in after you 
than — than you do of sitting down to din- 
ner. It seemed to come really quite natu- 
ral." 

" I am sure it did, I know it did," said 
the young lady, enthusiastically. " But for 
all that, you can not prevent me Arom being 
grateftil as long as I live, and my firiends 
for me, — I can answer for them. Oh I when 
my aunt hears — What is your name ? She 
will want to know whom she has to thank, 
and so shall I. But stay ; is it possible that 
I have ever seen you before? I seem to 
fancy that I have, but at this moment I for- 
get — How stupid I am to be sure I " 

She looked at him again with an air of 
perplexed semi-recognition. He was a slim, 
young-looking man, apparently not more 
than one or two-and-twenty years of age, . 
with regular though rather small features, a 
clear, ftesh-colored complexion, a profusion 
of wavy light auburn hair, abundant whiskers 
of the same color, and a slight shade over 
the upper lip showed that an equally abun- 
dant mustache was ready to develop itself 
had it been permitted. He was well-dressed 

— or at least it was visible through the dev- 
astation caused by mud and water that he 
had been well-dressed a few minutes before 

— in a neat suit of black, surmounted by 
a carefully disposed white necktie. But 
though the young lady yraa ^V5\a\Kk\MSi.^ ws^* 
all tills tot \ieT^^\t, wA l€sx» «^x^ \i^'^^^^ 
that sh^ ^i^L^L »^^Ti Wm ^^^^^>^^\;^ 
lately, aVi^ avei tlq!^ ^j^N^aa*^ ^ ^'^s^ ^^'^'^^ 
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toward recognition, vainly trying to assist 
her memory by going rapidly through a 
mental list of the best families with which 
she had ever been acquainted, and especially 
those having sons in the church. 

The yonng man bore her scrutiny uneasily 
for a few seconds, during which the natural 
Aresh color of his cheeks was deepening into 
a crimson flush which spread over his face 
to the very roots of his hair, and then, with 
what seemed a desperate effort, stammered 
out: — 

"I think— I believe, that is— I had the 
pleasure — the honor — of waiting on you 
yesterday, at — in the establishment of 
Messrs. Jenkinson. A grenadine of very 
superior quality for evening wear — sixty- 
flve shillings and sixpence the piece — you 
must remember, I am sure." 

The young lady started and turned very 
red also, then answered, stammering almost 
as badly as he had done himself: — 

" Oh yes I I remember ; it was stupid of 
me to forget. But — but I never thought — 
I beg your pardon — I mean — I mean — oh 
yes I I remember it quite well." 

« I see yon are surprised," continued the 
yonng man, softly, and as it almost seemed 
apologetically. •* I expected you would be, 
indeed I am sometimes surprised myself 
wheh I think — For of course I am aware, 
miss, that the sphere is comparatively lowly, 
and exposed to a great deal of satire and 
unkind misconception from the world, which 
would naturally be trying for any body, 
much more if you arc feeling perhaps all the 
time that yon have a soul fltted for higher 
things. But such is life, — some are born to 
pomp and grandeur and luxury, and others, 
who may be a great deal better, to a simple 
lot of rustic obscurity and content ; though 
when I say bom, I don*t exactly mean that, 
for perhaps, if the truth were known — " 

"But you mistake me, indeed you do," 
interrupted the young lady, vehemently. 
" I am not like the rest of the world, believe 
me, I am not. Bank and its foctltlous ad- 
vantages are nothing to me — less than 
nothing. I was surprised for the moment, 
but as for being base enough to be a bit less 
gratefhl — You have preserved my life at 
the cost — at the peril — of your own, and 
what prince could have done more? Oh, 
be assured that notwithstanding — no, no, 
that is not what I meant — be assured that 
. I shall bless your name forever and ever. 
But that reminds me, you have not told me 
yet what it is." 

« George Williams, at least that is 
what — " 

"George Williams — oh, never, never 
shall I forget it I Oh I I am almost wicked 
enough to be glad that — that — of what 
vou told me just now, I mean ; it makes me 
hope that perhaps I may find an opportunity 
of serving you. But I have not told you 
my name yet. I am Kathleen St. Quintln. 
We are living — my aunt and I, that is — 
at 154 Marine Parade; we are to stay at 
Stornmouth all through the winter, and 
2jare taken the bouse for a year. You will 
if0/ae to see as veryaooxtf iFon't yoa? My 



aunt will be longing to thank my deliverer 
as much as I shall." 

"You are very good, miss; I shall be 
most happy to avail myself of the honor. 
Miss St. Quintln, 154 Marine Parade, I 
think you said?" 

"Yes, or Miss Thome, — perhaps that 
would find us out better. Miss Thome is 
my aunt, you know, — she was poor mam- 
ma's sister. Oh ! how Arlghtened she will be, 
to be sure, when she hears what an escape I 
have had! She has been here all the morning 
with me, poor auntie, but I was so long fin- 
ishing my sketch that she got quite tired out. 
I don't think she had been gone five min- 
utes when it happened." ^ 

"Dear me*, how singular! And how did 
it exactly happen. Miss St. Quintln, if I may 
make so bold ? " 

"I hardjy know, I was so frightened. I 
was looking for a pencil I had let fall, and 
the wind caught my paper and blew it into 
the water, and I tried to get it back with 
my parasol, and I think the ground was 
slippery, and — and — Oh H shall never for- 
get how I felt when I found myself strug- 
gling In that — that raging flood. I screamed 

— did I not?" 

" Yes, it was hearing a scream that made 
me rush to the spot. I was walking In the 
copse at the time, taking a little turn, my 
constitutional as I may call it, this being a 
hoi — a leisure afternoon." 

" Ah ! little did I dream that aid was so 
near. And then the next thing I remember 
was flnding myself supported by a strong 
arm, and in another moment I was on shore 
again, saved from — how shall I express it? 

— from a watery grave. Oh I what do I not 
owe you?" 

" Only too glad to have been of service, 
miss, I am sure. But I beg your pardon, 
had yon not better decide at once on the 
best course to be pursued under the cir- 
cumstances? I am afraid it won't do to 
stand about like this ; you are so wet, you 
know." 

" Ah yes I so I am," said the young lady, 
glancing down at her dripping garments as 
though she had just made the discovery. 
"And you too — how selfish I was to for- 
get I Oh, let us come away at once. But 
where shall we go? I have lost my hat, and 
dear me, what a state I am in — I had no 
idea. How am I possibly to walk through 
the streets of Stornmouth? " 

She looked at her companion pathetically 
for advice. He reflected, and presently an- 
swered : — 

" There Is a farm-house on the other side 
of the copse, not five minutes from this, 
where I am sure they would pay you every 
attention. I think yon can not do better 
than proceed there, and I shall be most 
happy to be your chaperon" 

There is reason to believe he meant cicc' 
rone, but that Is neither here nor there. 

"Oh, yes, the very thing — what a capi- 
tal idea I I am sorry to give you so much 
trouble, but as I do not know my way — 
How am I ever to thank you for all your 
kindness? " 
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The plan thus approved was immediately 
acted on, and the young man, gallantly 
charging himself with the camp-stool and 
portfolio, led the way into a narrow foot-' 
path, which — its entrance scarcely visible 
for the projecting branches of the trees and 
bushes that grew around — wound upward 
through the wood ftom the place where 
they had been standing. A few minutes of 
heavy walking brought them to the top of 
the ascent ; and, emerging once more into 
the sunlight, they found before them a wide 
expanse of pasture land and newly reaped 
corn-fields, which the eye might follow for 
about a mile till the view was terminated 
by a blue glittering band of sea interposed 
as it were between sky and earth. At the 
end of the first field stood a small but sud- 
stantial-looking farm-house, surrounded by 
a comfortable cluster of hay-stacks and 
bams, and thither the wayfarers bent their 
steps. 

It was late In the afternoon, and, the 
field-laborers having finished their work for 
the day, the pair arrived at the gate of the 
farm-yard without being met by any one. 
As they reached it a servant-girl was com- 
ing out of the house with a dlshfUl of 
broken victuals, probably intended for the 
pigs or the poultry. On catching sight of 
the strangers, she came to a halt in sheer 
astonishment, exclaiming, not without some 
apprehension in her tones : — 

*' My goodness gracious me I — what ever 
is the matter?" 

And indeed the new-comers did present 
a rather odd, not to say alarming, appear- 
ance, — especially the young lady, who had 
lost her hat, and whose long tresses of 
dark-brown hair, falling down on each side 
of her face, gave her decidedly something 
of a distraught look. But the face itself, 
almost childishly soft in outline and Aresh 
in color, did not answer to the idea of an 
escaped lunatic at all, while the pleading 
eyes which she raised on being thus accost- 
ed — large, clear, hazel eyes they were, of 
the sort that one seems to be able to look 
deep into — made an appeal to sympathy 
which could not be resisted. So the girl 
laid down her dish, and came forward to 
open the gate. 

**My stars! what ever is it?" she ejacu- 
lated, her astonishment not diminishing on 
a nearer view. "Well, I declare^ if you 
aint in a mess." 

" Oh, yes I I know,** said the young lady, 
** but I am only too thankfhi. I have just 
had such an escape, — the narrowest escape. 
Another moment, and I must have perished 
in the waves. That dreadfUl, dreadful 
river I " 

** The river! " eagerly commented the lis- 
tener, in a paroxysm of delighted curiosi- 
ty. "Ah! I've always said it*s a wonder 
there aint more accidents through that riv- 
er. I remember hearing *em say how deep 
it was last year when Mrs. Brown's boy 
was pulled out all but drownded dead, 
along of stopping to CAtch minnows instead 



know it was something awful — enough to 
drown ten men. And so you fell Into the 
river, did you? Poor dear — only think ! " 

" Yes, and I must have lost my life mis- 
erably far from all human aid, but that this 
gentleman, providentially hearing my cries, 
rushed to the spot, plunged into the water, 
and in the bravest, most heroic manner res- 
cued me." 

"Jumped in and pulled you out, did he ? " 
said the girl, and stared in awe-struck 
wonder at the hero. He had discreetly 
dropped back a few paces during this ex- 
planation, and now smiled kud shook his 
head gently in deprecation of so much fem- 
inine admiration. 

" Oh, I do assure you I thought nothing 
of it, and if only the young lady is none the 
worse I shall be delighted it has happened^ 

— 'pon my word I shfll. We have called to 
ask Farmer Humphreys to take her in for a 
little while till we can procure assistance 
from the town." 

"Oh, step in, miss, pray! Master and 
missus are both inside, and will be quite 
pleased, I'm sure. Oh, I declare, here is 
master ! " 

"Hollo I what's all this?" cried a gruflf 
voice from within ; and immediately there 
appeared at the door of the house a stout 
red-faced man with a pipe in his hand. 

" A lady and gentleman been in the water, 
sir, and both as near drownded as ever was. 
And they want to know if they can come 
in." 

"Come in — I should think they may," 
said the farmer, laying down his pipe in the 
ardor of his hospitality, and striding for- 
ward to receive his guests. "Come in 
both of you, and my missus shall make you 
a jorum of something to comfort you. Why, 
here's a pretty go ! blest If you don't look 
like a couple of drownded rats. So you've 
been in the water, — have you? How did 
you manage it?" 

The young lady seemed a little taken 
aback by an energy of manner which she 
was probably unused to, and, seeing her 
hesitate, the sympathizing servant-girl an- 
swered for her : — 

" The lady fell into the river, sir, and the 
gentleman jumped in after her." 

" Oh, was that the way of it? Well, you 
can't expect to do such things without get- 
ting wet, can you? Ha! ha! But come in, 
I tell you, come in, and we'll see what we 
can do for you." 

And thus speaking he conducted the vis- 
itors into a comfortable-looking kitchen, 
where a woman as stout and as red-faced as 
himself came forward to meet them, and to 
Inquire in a great fiutter what was the mat- 
ter. 

" Oh, nothing to frighten yourself about, 
old woman," said the farmer, soothingly. " A 
lady and gentleman who have got a wet- 
ting, that's all. Lady tumbled in and gen- 
tleman fished her out agaln^ that ^^&.*& ^^^ 

— wasn't VU" 
" Saved me aX, \\ie v^xW ot \^^ <y«\^X\'^^> 



of going to school I should be afraid to said the yovm^ \«Ay, x«X\ifex \.\ix^^ ^^ 
sajr Mow many feet at the worst part, but I \ from tlie tatmet wiOi %.^ejc^%*Vws» \^^x^^vv 
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preference to her hostess. "There never 
was sach an escape as we both have had, 
never. Jnst at the worst part of the river 
too, where they tell me a little boy was 
nearly drowned last year — Oh, what 
canse have I not for thankfulness ! " 

"Poor lamb I poor Iambi" condoled the 
farmer's wife. "Ah I well can I understand 
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"You go and make 'em something hot 
and strong to keep the cold out of their in- 
sides instead of standing jabbering," inter- 
posed her husband roughly. " Come, miss, 
sit down by the fire and rest yourself a bit. 
So it was at Miller's Gap you fell in, — was 
it ? A bad place, to be sure. But what made 
you come all the way here ? It's a couple of 
mile if it's a step." 

The heroine of the adventure shook her 
head and looked perplexed, and her com- 
panion came to her assistance. 

" It wasn't at Miller's Gap at all," he told 
the farmer, a little superciliously; "you 
quite misunderstand. It was down at the 
bottom of the copse, just at the place where 
the path turns up." 

"Yes, just there," said the young lady, 
shuddering. " Oh, when I think of it, my 
blood runs cold." 

" There, was it ? " said the farmer. " Then 
I tell you what, miss, don't you be frightened 
any more; yon were safe as the bank all 
the time. The river aint more than three 
or four foot deep down there, to my certain 
knowledge. If you'd been left to your- 
self you'd scrambled to your feet in no 
time." 

"You are qultcP mistaken," answered the 
young lady, rather coldly, considering that 
the information had been volunteered to 
reassure her. " I ought to be a better judge 
of the danger I was in than any body else, 
and I know I was far, far out of my depth, 
and so was this gentleman, I am sure, — 
were you not?" 

" I almost forget — in a moment of such 
confusion, you know. But I should say I 
was, I am sure I was indeed. At all events 
/never heard of the river being so wonder- 
fully safe hereabouts." 

" Perhaps you would if you'd lived in this 
house man and boy for the last fifty year," 
retorted the farmer, a little nettled. " But 
never mind, let it be ofi deep as you choose, 
— twenty feet if you like, I dare say it's 
more than that at Miller's Gap. Here, miss, 
here's a dose of something to do you good. 
Drink it off quick and tell me what you 
think of it." 

" I could not touch it, indeed — I never 
take any thing of the kind. If you would 
let me have a drop of cold water — " 

"Cold water, bother the cold water. 
You've had enough of cold water for to- 
day, haven't you?" 

"Drink it off, there's a pet; you'll find 
there's nothing like sending down some- 
thing warm into the stomach," said the 
farmer's wife, coaxingly. 

The victim, thus adjured, yielded in a sort 

or desperation, but it is to be feared that 

M6e did not feelsogmteM toward either of 



her kind entertainers as she ought to have 
done. 

A similar remedy was administered to the 
other guest, and then the farmer said : — 

"Now look here, miss, my missus will 
take you up stairs and tuck you up snug 
and warm while we send somebody to let 
your friends know where you are, and to 
fetch yon dry clothes. If you'll tell me your 
address — " 

"I will go," said the young man, starting 
up. " With the greatest pleasure." 

" Nonsense I what you've got to do is to 
go home and get into dry things. Let me 
see, you are young Williams, I think, eh? 
Well, you haven't far to go, else I'd rig you 
out in a suit of my own, but they wouldn't 
fit, and I suppose you're so much the gentle- 
man now that you'd turn up your nose at 
them if they did. Anyhow you'd better get 
home as fast as you can if you don't want 
to be laid up with the rheumatics. I'll see 
after the lady." 

" Yes, yes, you had better do as he says," 
urged the young lady, eagerly. " Pray, 
pray, take care of yourself, or who knows 
what the consequences might be, — a fever 
perhaps. Oh,gD. home, go home at once, 
I entreat of you I- But first you promise 
that you will come to see me and my aunt 
to-morrow, and receive our thanks, — will 
you not?" 

" You are very kind, miss. I shall cer- 
tainly do myself the pleasure." 

" Kind 1 what I when you have just rushed 
as I may say into the jaws of death to res- 
cue me I How can you talk of such a thing ? 
O Mr. Williams, be assured that if you can 
forget the peril we have shared together, I 
never, never can." 

" If you knew what the rheumatics were 
— "put in the farmer. 

"Oh I go, go, I would not keep you an in- 
stant longer for the world. Good-by, but 
mind, we are to see you to-morrow. 154 
Marine Parade, remember." 

The young man promised to. obey, and 
then, having held for a moment rather awk- 
wardly the hand which was gracefully ex- 
tended to him, nodded stiffly to the farmer 
and his wife, and set out for home the near- 
est way. 



CHAPTER II. 

GEORGE AND ALICE. 

His destination was far other than the es.- 
tablishment of Messrs. Jenkinson, a mag- 
nificent Corinthian-fronted building, closely 
shuttered just now by reason of the Satur- 
day half-holiday, which he passed on his 
road home. 

Leaving it and the handsome modern 
street in which it was situated far behind, 
he made his way toward the harbor end of 
the town, a part of it seldom or never seen 
by the migratory population on whose fairer 
members Messrs. Jenkinson depended for 
patronage, but wMeh. nevertheless had con- 
stituted ail tb&t t^^te \9«A ot ^XATYim.oxx'OQ. 
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before railways and flftshionable physicians 
had raised it to the rank of a first-class 
wateriDg-place. And surely there was much 
in this despised, unexplored quarter worth 
seeing, for, though the streets were narrow 
and irregular and not over- clean, they 
abounded with picturesque red-tiled gables 
and curiously carved doorways which might 
be looked for in vain among the correctly 
ordered rows of spruce shops and dwellings 
which made up the Stommouth known to 
visitors. For, like so many other of our 
seaport towns, Stommouth possessed a 
double identity, — at one end moss-grown, 
as it were, with historical and sentimental 
associations, a type of all that is most 
quaint and venerable in English provincial 
life, and at the other spick and span new, a 
type of all that Is most stirring and most 
showy in nineteenth-century go-aheadism. 

It was in one of the most old-fashioned 
streets of the town that the young man 
at last came to a halt, at the door of a dark 
little haberdashery shop which might bear 
about the same relation to the emporium of 
Messrs. Jenkinson as the river Stom, which 
had been the scene of his adventure, did to 
the Mississippi. The house was small and 
narrow, with only one fioor above the shop, 
and a pointed roof that made It look as an- 
tique as in truth it was. But, humble as 
the place must have appeared to eyes ac- 
customed to the splendor's of Messrs. Jen- 
kinson's, this was the young man's home, 
and had been so ftom the time, dating be- 
yond his earliest recollections, when his 
mother, who was a lodger here, had died 
leaving him to be brought up by the charity 
of the people of the house. These were a 
couple of the name of Williams, and to them 
he owed every thing that he had in the 
world. They had fed him, clothed him, 
educated him, given him a share of all that 
was theirs, down to their very name; in 
fine, adopted him as a son in word and 
deed. This benevolence was the more 
large-hearted as the yearly profits of their 
business were scanty and they had already 
a child of their own, a daughter, to provide 
for. But they had not been able at the first 
to decide that the poor boy should go to the 
work-house, and, once having begun to 
treat him as their son, they involuntarily 
went on until they had almost forgotten 
that he was not. Thus, when such educa- 
tion as they were able to give him by dint 
of pinching and scraping was completed, 
their ambition for him had soared far higher 
than it had ever done for themselves ; and, 
determined that he should learn business on 
the grandest scale, they did not rest till 
they had succeeded in getting him started 
in life under tiie auspices of Messrs. Jenkin- 
son. He had now been for some two or 
three years an ''assistant" in that mighty 
firm, and had so become quite a great man 
as compared with his adopted parents, in 
their «yes at least, and, it may be added, in 
his own. But, to whatever temptations his 
positipn and prospects may have exposed 
him, he had hitherto been proof against 
them bU, and trae as affectionate and datiftil 



in his domestic relations, as glad to spend 
his evenings and holiday afternoons in the 
cramped back parlor of his childhood's 
home, as If he had never known any higher 
vocation In life than counting buttons and 
measuring yards of tape in the wretched 
little front shop. 

It is not necessary to describe the first 
incidents of his return on this particular 
afternoon ; the astonishment and alarm ex- 
cited among those at home by his wet and 
muddy condition, their eager questioning, 
his reassuring answers, followed up by a 
minute and circumstantial history of his ad- 
venture. Passing over all this, it may 
suffice to rejoin him an hour later in the 
evening, when — these and other prelim- 
inaries having been gone through, includ- 
ing a long and elaborate toilet— he was 
sitting at tea in the back parlor, talking 
over the affair in a family conclave com- 
posed of his adopted parents and their 
daughter, and feeling that it had made him 
more of a great man than ever. 

''Oh I it is surprising what a little pres- 
ence of mind will do in cases of danger," he 
said, stirring his tea modestly. " But in- 
deed I never thought of danger at the time ; 
it was as if I did not know what fear 
was." 

" But I do hope and trust you were care- 
fhl for all that," said Mrs. Williams, with 
some acerbity, apparently forgetting that 
the danger, whatever it had been, was alto- 
gether past. " It's all very fine for them as 
have got nobody belonging to *em to talk 
about not knowing what fear is ; but that's 
not your case, thank goodness, and I hope 
it never will be. And Heaven forgive me 
for saying so, but I think young ladies as 
have the feelings of young ladies ought to 
look to their feet and not go slipping into 
rivers and risking other people's lives to 
pull 'em out again. And what kind of 
young lady was this, pray ? " 

" Oh, she was quite the lady ! " said the 
young man, slightly drawing himself up, 
" quite the lady, I can assure you. And a 
very pretty girl too ; I'm sure you would all 
be quite taken with her. Not but what I 
know some girls a great deal prettier," he 
added, with a side glance at somebody who 
was sitting next him at the table, and who 
blushed up very becomingly at the insinua- 
tion. 

This somebody was Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams's daughter. But though he felt toward 
them'in all respects as toward a real father 
and mother, he was as far as possible from 
feeling toward Alice as toward a sister. 
Perhaps he might have done so if he " had 
been always with her in the house," but cir- 
cumstances had made her till very recently 
a comparative stranger in her own home. 
When she had been some eleven or twelve 
years of age, her parents — partly induced 
by their own poverty, partly by the hope 
of securing for her a better education than 
they with their oWiex \i\3LX^<WiS» ^wiJA. TiS&sart^ 
—had conseviXeOL \.o \^\.\ifcx %q ^\i^ ^"^"^^J*^^ 
a distant reVaUoTi «l s«^ti.\. ^^«X\i^^^ TV^ 
1 themselves, ^\io,\ie\\i% ^^ ^NSa ^^ ^ ^^ 
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captain and somewhat of an invalid, wanted 
somebody as a companion and attendant 
during tlie frequent absences of her hus- 
band. As this lady lived in a distant part 
of the country, there had been complete 
separation for some years between Alice 
and her family ; and this had continued till 
witiiin the last few months, when the death 
of her patroness had left the girl tree to 
return home. She was now in her twenty- 
first year, very grave and quiet for her age, 
perhaps ftom the habit of living constantly 
with a companion much older than herself, 
but perfectly aipiable and sweet-tempered, 
and as great a favorite with all at home as 
if she had never left them. For though it 
has been said that the young man had not 
been able to bring himself to regard her as 
a sister, it must n«t on that account be sup- 
posed that she had failed to commend her- 
self to his liking. 

Before Alice had done blushing — and as 
her complexion, though clear and healthy, 
was generally rather pale, a blush was a 
great improvement to her — Mr. Williams 
the elder, a large, stout man, who did every 
thing in slow, ponderous style, put down 
his cup and winked, — a proceeding which 
made her blush still more. The poor girl 
looked very much relieved when her moth- 
er, having noticed this little bit of by-play 
with a grim smile in passing, brought back 
the conversation to the point by respond- 
ing, dlsdalnflilly : — 

"Ah, Indeed I a pretty girl, was she? 
But you see I don't Judge people by their 
outside looks, and If Td got to drown my- 
self I'd as soon do It for an ugly girl as a 
pretty one. It wouldn't make no difference 
to me." 

•* No more it don't to me, mother, — what 
nonsense, to be sure ! " and the hero of the 
day looked a little put out of countenance. 
'' But as I was saying, she really was a very 
nice young lady, and you would have taken 
to her, I'm positive. If you had only heard 
how much obliged she was! I shouldn't 
wonder but she may do something very 
handsome." 

" Obliged I and so she ought to have been 
obliged. Only I'U tell you what it Is, 
George, I don't believe much In genteel folks' 
gratitude, and I don't advise you to 
neither. You think she Is going to do great 
things for you, I dare say, but for my part I 
only hope you'll never have cause to be 
sorry you came across her." 

The speech was delivered with great 
sharpness, which, however, did not seem 
much to disconcert the person to whom It 
was addressed. For those well acquainted 
with Mrs. Williams knew that she consid- 
ered It her special office to be acrimonious 
and critical, perhaps f^om the necessity she 
felt of supplying the deficiencies of a hus- 
band with a more than usually easy-going 
disposition, perhaps from sheer redundancy 
of the vital energy and administrative power 
usually found In women of wiry, active tem- 
perament such as hers. It was her way to 
be sharp, Just as it w&a her husband's way 
Uf be tymphatic, and when once yon were 



used to It the one way was as little formi- 
dable as the other. 

"O mother, how can you?" put in 
Alice, deprecatlngly, for she was still com- 
paratively new to Mrs. Williams's peculiari- 
ties, and the vehemence with which the 
last words were fiung out had rather 
shocked her. <* George can never be sorry 
for doing a good action, whether he is re- 
warded for it or • not. And I am sure, 
mother, you would be the last to wish that 
he had done dlflfbrently." 

" Who is saying that he ought to have 
done differently ? I declare, child, you pat 
me out of patience. But I say It would 
have been better for him if the young lady 
had managed not to fall Into the water, and 
I say it still. Such a muck as he has got 
his clothes in I never saw the likes of; it 
will be lucky if half a five-pound note will 
cover it, to say nothing of the trouble of 
brushing which won't be your work, nor his 
either. And If you call that a thing to sit 
looking as pleased as Punch about, I don't, 
that's all." 

<* As If human life wasn't worth more than 
a paltry suit of clothes ! " said George, con- 
temptuously, with a rather unfair avoidance 
of the point of the argument. "But yoa 
wouldn't talk like that if you had seen her, 
~ quite an aristocratic air she had, really, 
and a glac6 silk that, though It did look 
rather queer with the water, can't have been 
less than five shillings the yard when new. 
Oh! I believe she must be quite tip-top. 
And almost the last words she said were 
that she would be my friend for life." 

"Oh, indeed! Well, I only wish she 
may pay for the damage done. And so yoa 
are going to see her to-morrow, — didn't 
you say?" 

" Yes, and you have no idea what a point 
she made of It ; It was certainly most flatter- 
ing. So I shall find out all about her to- 
morrow, you see. How strange It will be 
If she turns out somebody of consequence, 
and 'pon my word I expect she will. But 
It has been a most wonderfttt affair alto- 
gether, — quite a romance really." 

And he twiddled his teaspoon with the 
dignified though unobtrusive self-conscious- 
ness of a man who feels that Fate has called 
him to an adventure out of the beaten 
track. 

The idea evolved in the last words ap- 
peared to have struck Mr. Williams, for, 
after a minute or two of refiection, he came 
out with the remark : — 

"It's like a play, so It Is. For all the 
world like a play. I remember seeing a 
play once where a young man went In after 
a young woman, and they got so fond of 
each other In consequence that they made a 
match of It out of hand. Ha ! ha ! That's 
the way to go It, George, eh?" And he 
chuckled over the Idea till his portly sides 
shook again. 

George turned very red. 

" Come, come, father, that alnt fair, and 
I won't have it. As if a fellow couldn't go 
near a young lady without people saying — 
The very ideal IVa a\\ a ViVtaA ^«it^ «»«3> 
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but still I think that knowing as yon do the 
direction of my sentiments — ** 

*' All a joke, of course it*8 all a Joke," in- 
terrupted Mrs. Williams, more tartly than 
she had yet spoken, ** and like one of your 
father's rubbishing Jokes too. But I can't 
sit here all night talking about stuff and non- 
sense. Any body for some more tea before I 
clear out the pot ? And if you and Alice want 
to go out for a walk this evening, you had 
better make haste before it gets dark." 

It was an understood thing that George 
should have a claim on Alice's company for 
a walk on fine evenings, and they were seen 
together with a regularity which caused 
them to be pretty generally regarded as an 
engaged couple. This, however, they were 
not exactly, though perhaps it came nearly 
to the same thing, the fact being that 
George had some time ago made an avowal 
of love which on Alice's part had not been 
met by a repulse. But he had not yet 
enough to nmrry on, and Mrs. Williams, 
who had a horror of long engagements, had 
decreed that nothing more should be said 
on the subject for a year or so, when 
George might look for a rise of salary, and 
when both would know their own minds 
better than a couple of children like them 
coald be expected to do at present. And as 
each was fully confident of the feelings of 
the other, the young people had been con- 
tent to acquiesce in this arrangement as a 
virtual betrothal. 

"I should like a walk of all things," said 
George, and looked at Alice, Who blushed 
and went away to get ready. 

She was not long over her preparations, 
and presently the two were going arm-in- 
arm up the old-fashioned street in the direc- 
tion of the fields behind the town. 

There was not much said between them 
for the first few minutes, for the pavements 
were narrow and they had every now and 
then to separate to let others pass, not to 
speak of the awkwardness which always 
oppresses a couple of young people, actual 
or potential lovers, on first finding them- 
selves alone. But when they began to get 
into the country, when the gloomy houses 
on each side of the way were succeeded by 
hedges which left unobstructed the face of 
the glowing evening sky and gave tree pas- 
sage to the cool evening breeze, their tongues 
gradually became unloosed, and they got 
rapturous together on the beauty of the 
sunset and the sweet smell of the clover till 
the ice was fairly broken. It was not be- 
fore those subjects were fhlly exhausted 
that either reverted to the topic which had 
engrossed the conversation at tea-time, 
though probably it was still pretty promi- 
nent in George's thoughts, for at last he 
broke out rather suddenly : — 

" What a foolish prejudice that is of your 
mother's against every body who happens 
to be a little genteel or above the common 
run I It's so absurd, you know. One would 
think she had taken a positive dislike to 
that Miss St. Quintin, and for nothing but 
forbeingaladj." 
"Oh, I am sure you are quite mistaken. 



Only I suppose mother was a little afraid 
yoa might think this young lady meant 
more by all her promises of friendship than 
perhaps she did, and wanted to warn you 
against being disappointed." 

'*Yes, but why should she have such a 
bad opinion of the young lady ? — that's what 
I want to know. It Is so silly to think that 
only because people belong to the upper 
classes they should be monsters of false- 
hood and ingratitude." 

** Dear George, I know she never meant 
to say that. But we must not put too much 
dependence on any thing we don't under- 
stand, and those great people and their 
ways are so different ftom us, — we are not 
so very mean and grovelling, I hope. Why, 
one would say, to hear yon speak, you 
thought they were made of different fiesh 
and blood I I consider myself — and you, 
too, you know — quite as well qualified for 
greatness as any body, I can assure you." ' 

"O George 1" 

** Of course I do, and nevelr thought any 
thing else," said George, settling his shirt- 
collar with a grand air. '* But perhaps it's 
natural I should feel differently in such mat- 
ters to what you do ; you don't sympathize 
with me, I dare say. Though I do hope, 
Alice, as a favor to me, you will remember 
in future that, whether it's fellow-feeling or 
not I don't know, but there is nothing so 
repugnant to my feelings as hearing un- 
meaning, unnecessary abuse of the aristoc- 
racy." 

He paused, but, not receiving an imme- 
diate answer, settled his shirt-collar again, 
and resumed, slackening his own and his 
companion's pace in order to enforce his 
arguments : — 

**You talk about great people being so 
different from us, and so cold-hearted and 
ungrateful and I don't know what. And 
suppose I was to turn out one of them my- 
self some day, what would you say then? 
And much more unlikely discoveries have 
been made than that, you know." 

"O George, I do wish you wouldn't. 
It is not good for you to think of such a 
thing, indeed it is not, — not even if there 
should be really any thing in it." 

** J[f there should be any thing in it I 
Either that letter proves that there is some- 
thing in it, or the person that wrote it was a 
liar, and you don't mean to tell me any thing 
so uncomplimentary as that, I hope ? " 

** Oh, no 1 surely. But she may have been 
wandering; you know how ill she was." 

" Oh I of course you always try to make It 
out quite impossible that I should be any 
body the least out of the common. I suppose 
you think that, as all the swells are so 
wicked and ungrateful, I should filng every 
body at home overboard at once, eh? " 

He was evidently getting a good deal out 
of temper, but she looked with such a dis- 
tressed expression in her dark eyes as to 
disarm him instantly. 

"My little pet, is that wha.t \fe \XAs!&&'\^ 
he asked, patWng t\i<i «vasX>L\\a"^.^^2^^'^^^^ 
I upon his arm. " TiU^xJi VX. ^«c& ^^^^\;^^;^^^ 
I mistaken in ita V^^, XX:^^^.'^ ^"^^ 'S>>asi^^'^^ 
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yon what I would do if the biggest piece 
of fortane yon could mention was to come 
to me this minute? Why, first I'd go to 
your father and mother and get 'em to name 
the day, and next I*d go to the Jeweller's 
and buy the finest diamond set that could 
be had for love or money, and after that to 
our place and look you out a white moire 
antique at twenty-four guineas the fUll 
dress." 

" George, George, how you talk I *• 

"Do I? Not more than I would act 
though, if I had the chance. And if it was 
a title I came into, mind you, it would be 
Just the same, — yes, even if It went up to 
an earl or a duke. Oh, yon would have no 
call to begrudge me good-luck 1 It would be 
equal good-luck for yon, depend on it, and 
for your father and mother, and every one 
belonging to you. Why, I would build 
them a house and give them a little pony- 
chair, and they should have a beautiful gar- 
den. But I i^edn't go on, for I dare say I 
shall never have the opportunity, only I 
assure you I have often thought of It ; so 
you may see what my feelings are. Well, 
you are not aAraid now, are you?" 

<'Dear George! But it is best not to 
think of such things, indeed. I am sure we 
are a great deal better and happier as we 
are." 

"Oh, you think so, do you? Well, I 
don't, you see, that's all." 

She sighed, but said nothing, and they 
went on for some time in silence, though 
George showed that something was on his 
mind by the vigorous manner iu which he 
switched at the heads of the thistles by the 
wayside. At last he delivered himself of 
the results of his cogitations thus : — 

"Yes, yes, it's a very fine thing to be 
contented and all that, but for my part give 
me a spirit of honorable ambition and 
proper pride in one's self. I should like to 
know where the world would be by this 
time if every body was satisfied to potter 
on as they are. Excelsior is my motto, — 
that is Italian for < always higher,' you 
know. I'll tell you what it is, Alice, when 
people talk about never wanting to be any 
better off, it looks as if they didn't deserve 
to be, — that's Just it. And I should be more 
sorry than I can say to have to think such 
a thing of you, — 'pon my word I should." 

"I hope you will never have cause to 
think badly of me, George," she replied, 
mournftilly, but with a quiet dignity which 
made him perceive that his implied re- 
proach had wounded her very deeply. He 
felt that he had gone too far, and deter- 
mined to make what amends he could, not 
by begging her pardon, — she might have 
taken that as an acknowledgment of error 
in his argument — but by changing the sub- 
ject as soon as might be. 

" What nonsense 1 don't I think better of 
you than of any body else in the world? 
Come, let us talk of something else. I say, 
do you remember of me telling you about 
Walter being sweet on Miss Brown ? Well, 
me and Smithson ure of opinion it's all u. p. 



" Indeed I I am sorry to hear that. What 
makes yon think so? " 

" Oh I you'd have said so too if yon had 
seen. She had to come to-day right up to 
where he was standing, to look for the box 
of two-and-ninepenny ladles' kids, and he 
never so much as turned round to help her, 
though she had to reach up ever so far. And 
that's not all; it's my belief he is making up 
to one of the young ladies in the bonnet de- 
pflCrtment — that new girl I told you of. She 
came down stairs to get him to match a rib- 
bon, and I know I saw his little finger touch 
hers as they were comparing the width." 

" Oh, dear 1 I am aflraid he must be veiy 
fickle and heartless." 

" Yes, for I'm sure every body in the place 
thought he was keeping company with Miss 
Brown ; It's downright . scandalous, yoa 
know. How any body can be capable of 
such conduct I really can't think. Bat 
Walker is a fellow of quite inferior calibre, 
oh, quite inferior. And then there's an- 
other excuse to be made for him, and that 
is. Miss Brown is not a girl you can fiincya 
fellow being regularly in love with. Very 
different Arom a dear darling sweet little 
girl that I happen to be acquainted with." 

He squeezed her arm to point the alia- | 
sion, and Alice, undemonstrative throagb ^ 
she generally was, could not resist tbe ' 
temptation of raising her eyes with a smile | 
to the beloved face which she knew was 
turned toward her. It was fleir from being 
a bad-looking face, certainly, especlany 
when lit up with the lover-like fondness 
and admiration which shone Arom it now. 
And however handsome or tender it may 
have looked, we may be sure that Alice 
gave it the amplest credit for both quali- 
ties, for her own became transfigured with 
an expression of ineffable happiness, which 
showed that she esteeemed herself thrice 
blest in having such a lover. Poor Alice! 
she was very sober and sensible in most 
things, but she was in love for the first 
time in her life, and even the quietest peo- 
ple are apt to be transcendental under such 
circumstances. 

George squeezed her arm again, and felt 
that he had forgiven her from the bottom 
of his heart. All subject of difference be- 
tween them was forgotten now, and in per- 
fect happiness and perfect harmony they 
wandered on under the rosy twilight sky, 
holding sweet discourse on a multiplicity 
of topics which, however remote they 
seemed to be from the main questioD, 
George always dexterously managed to 
bring round to it, and with nothing to 
trouble their enjoyment save the ultimate 
necessity of going home. 



CHAPTER in. 

No. 154. 

The pleasant impression of this delightfhl 

walk was still ftesh on George's mind the 

I next mondng, VufiuoncVci^ Vd «<> ^XiToti:^^ 
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that even the romantic incident at the river 
had faded into the background in compari- 
son. He remembered his promise to call 
on the yoang lady in the course of that day 
jDSt sufficiently to be a little more than 
usually elaborate in his toilet^ but the idea 
was quite of secondary interest to him, and 
continued to be so for some hours to come. 
For it was a Sunday morning, and a Sunday 
morning always brought with it the pleas- 
ure of walking with Alice to church behind 
her father and mother, and afterward of sit- 
ting next to her for a couple of hours, hold- 
ing the same prayer-book, and occasionally 
exchanging an accidental glance to which 
the nature of the occasion imparted a deli- 
cious sense of surreptitiousness. 

By the time they came out of the church 
(it was the old parish church of Storn- 
mouth whither fashionable worshipers nev- 
er went), he only recollected his prom- 
ised visit to the young lady to look upon it 
as a bore. It was his practice on a fine 
Sunday afternoon to take a tum'with Alice 
before dinner, and he felt it to be quite a 
grievance that his hard-earned weekly hol- 
iday should be cut up by the necessity of 
making a call. However, given the neces- 
sity, it was as well to get the thing over as 
early as possible, and, having walked back 
with Alice to the end of their own street, 
lie took a reluctant leave. 

"Good-by. I won't be longer than I 
can help. And sha'n*t we have a Jolly walk 
after dinner to make up for it? " 

"6ood-by. You are sure we need not 
pot back the roast half an hour for you? " 

"Oh, dear no! it will be a good excuse 
for getting away to tell them dinner's wait- 
ing. I say, is my tie quite straight? " 

"Quite. You are looking very well in- 
deed." 

And then she blushed at having been be- 
trayed into such an encomium, and he 
smiled and felt it more of a hardship than 
ever to have to leave her Just jis they were 
getting on so pleasantly. 

" Ton dear little flattering thing ! What 
anaisance this is to be sure I But I'll cut 
it very short, see if I don't." 

She smiled at him very brightly, and they 
parted, Alice hastening after her father and 
mother down the old-fashioned street, 
^orge turning into a more modem one 
wliich led in the direction of the Parade. 

He continued dreamily thinking of Alice 
during his progress through the back 
streets, and did not waken up to the more 
practical interests of the present till he 
found himself walking on the Parade, in 
front of a long, white line of houses that 
Almost glittered in the sunlight. Then he 
began to think what fine houses they were, 
and in what a delightfully gay and lively sit- 
nation, and to reflect how extraordinary it 
Was that he should actually be going to 
make a call in one of them. Number 154 
too, just at the most fashionable end ; per- 
liaps one of those handsome houses — man- 
sions, the agent had called them in the bills 
--built two years ago with bow- windows 
iB the waj up and a veranda. And, won- 



dering if indeed it was so, he quickened his 
pace and began noting the numbers very 
careAilly. 

He reached 154 at last, and sure enough 
it was one of the best houses of the whole 
series, with bow-windows and veranda and 
all complete. Evidently he had been quite 
right in his estimation of Miss St. Qulntln's 
position in society, but indeed, as he said 
to himself, if he did not know a lady when 
he saw her who should? 

More and more interested in the adven- 
ture, he mounted the door-step and 
knocked, — a very low, wavering kind of 
knock, for he was getting decidedly nervous. 
The door was opened by a gentlemanly-look- 
ing man in black, whom he felt almost afraid 
of insulting by a question as to whether the 
ladies were at home, but who without the 
slightest appearance of offense responded 
that they were, and invited him to walk up 
stairs. And having got up stairs somehow 
or other, for by this time he was so con- 
fhsed as hardly to know whettier he was on 
his head or his heels, he found himself left 
alone in the fh>nt drawing-room. 

This firont drawing-room was undoubted- 
ly the largest and handsomest room he had 
overseen in his life. He had been occasional- 
ly in the drawing-rooms of the Parade houses 
before now, for the Messrs. Jenkinson 
were always obligingly ready to send goods 
to be inspected at ladies' own residences, 
but such errands were generally intrusted 
to Smithon as being the senior assistant, — 
at all events it had never been George's lot 
to be sent to quite such a grand place as 
this. As he sat observing the room and the 
Airnlture, the tall commanding gilt chlm-* 
ney-glasses, the solemnly impressive cur- 
tains, the very grand grand-piano of dark- 
ly dignified rosewood, the aristocratically 
fhntastlc round ottoman in the middle of 
the room, he felt impressed with a sense of 
mingled awe and wonder at the notion of 
the acquaintance he had formed. 

"Yes, quite tip -top, there's no dou6t 
about that," he communed with himself. 
*'I wonder what Alice and her mother 
would say now if they could see. They 
would be half frightened, I think; such 
fine things would be too much for them, 
perhaps. Now to me they seem, to come 
quite natural. It makes me feel as if I was 
in my own element like. And those con- 
ceited vulgar fellows Smlthson and Walk- 
er, I should like to know what they would 
think if they could see me sitting as it were 
at home in a place like this, — in marble 
halls, as I may say. Bather a cut above any 
thing they are accustomed to, I flatter my- 
self; though when I say that, perhaps 
Smlthson may have seen something like 
it at the gentlemen's seats where they send 
him, and I'm sure it often surprises me 
that they do. But as for him visiting such 
a place on any thing like a personal foot- 
ing — the very idea! What a fish out of 
water he would be I But then vie ^W \kssss^ 
that he hastf t. goo^ \k\oo^ Vci^Kva ^ ^Voa*. ^a 
for me, I seem QiA\Mi)!XV} ^^ >Qrt^"^>Qafc \sksst«k 
fteely. 1 Yfou^ex ^^Xx'^xl \Jaai %x^ ^^s2ss^ 
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down ; I hope I have not called too soon. 
Bat anyhow I am glad of an opportunity to 
look about me a little. How truly genteel 
and elegant it all is ! " 

It will be seen from this specimen of his 
meditations that he no longer found his en- 
gagement a bore. 

While he was ruminating thus in the 
drawing-room, an animated discussion — 
animated at least on one side — was going 
on in the ftont bedroom overhead. The 
speakers were the young lady of the river 
adventure, now quite dry and very charm- 
ingly attired In a light summer costume 
which showed no traces of the disaster, and 
a portly lady of middle age with a large, 
somewhat flabby face and long, iron-gray 
ringlets pendant at each cheek. The elder 
lady was engaged in putting the finishing 
touches to her toilet after her return ftom 
church, and the younger one, having Just 
been told of the visitor's arrival, had come 
to accelerate the operation as far as might 
be. 

<* Here is your other cuff, aunt. Let me 
fasten it ; I can do it ever so much quicker. 
Fray, pray make haste. It looks so unldnd 
to keep him waiting so long by himself." 

*' It is no good to flatter me, Kathleen. 
I am getting on as fast as I possibly can, 
and you only make me nervous. You are 
always so impetuous." 

<' Am I ? I am so sorry, but I can't help 
it. Are you looking for your collar? here 
it is. Now, dear aunt, you quite understand 
that you are to be very, very kind to the 
poor fellow; remember what he has done 
for us." 

* *< I hope I always know how to conduct 
myself, my dear." 

" Yes, but I want to impress it upon you 
particularly. If. he was a — if he was more 
in our own circumstances, I mean — I 
should not think it neccssary,but I do so wish 
that he should be made to feel completely at 
his case. He is evidently very sensitive on the 
subject of his position, and I am sure I hurt 
his feelings yesterday when he told me — 
But I really could not help looking a little 
surprised, for of course such a thing had 
never entered my head. So I would not 
for the world that any thing of the sort 
should happen to-day, you know. He must 
be treated entirely and altogether as an 
equal. And, aunt, I had nearly forgot to 
say — of course you must insist on his 
staying to dinner." 

The elder lady paused in the act of draw- 
ing a fat forefinger through one of the iron- 
gray ringlets, absolutely petrified with 
astonishment. 

*< To dinner ! My dear child, it is quite 
out of the question. I shall be happy to 
show the young man every attention in my 
power, of course, considering the service 
he has rendered us, but the idea of asking 
him to dinner — Wliy, only think what 
the servants would say 1 " 

"Who cares what the servants would 

say ? " exclaimed Kathleen, a flush of su- 

preme scorn and indignation rising very 

Jbecomingljr to her face. "Are we to be 



prevented Arom doing what is right by fear 
of what the servants or any body else will 
say? Oh, that old, old argument of Mrs. 
Grundy," — here she clasped her hands and 
looked upward, — " what a tyrant it is I " 

'* But, my dear," expostulated her aunt, 
retreating somewhat hurriedly firom this 
first position, " you surely do not mean to 
say that something is not due to difference 
of social rank?" 

'* And did" he think of the difference of 
social rank when he risked his life to save 
me? O aunt, if you had gone through 
what I did in that moment when I felt the 
waters closing over me — the dark, cold, 
boiling waters — " 

<< O my dear, don't talk so; it makes me 
shudder." 

" They say the river is twenty feet deep 
in some places," continued Kathleen, press- 
ing her advantage. "Twenty feet — just 
fancy. And only last year a poor, dear 
little boy was all but drowned there." 

" O child, I do wish you wouldn't I " 

" And yet you try to make out that the 
man who saved me from that ArightfUl fate 
at the peril of his own life is not good 
enough to sit at the same table with us I " 
cried the young lady, with a relapse into in- 
dignation. "You talk to me about the 
servants and the difference In social rank! 
Social rank, — what a wicked, false, foolish 
pride that phrase represents! and I have 
been only too much under its influence 
hitherto, I know. But I will crush the bar- 
barous, impious feeling at any cost ; I will 
learn to forget that senseless jargon about 
old names and old families ; I will, if it is 
only to punish myself for having felt as I 
did for a moment yesterday. Aunt, that 
poor, good, brave young man must and 
shall dine with us to-day. Now don't say 
any thing more about the servants." (The 
last word spoken with Ineffable scorn.) 

" Oh, as for the servants it doesn't signify 
so much," said the aunt, feeling that she 
had already made a capital mistake in start- 
ing that argument. " But it is such an un- 
usual thing, you know, my love. And then 
it seems to me so very unnecessary — " 

" It is not at all unnecessary ; ho would 
never feel at home with us else. Besides, I 
want an opportunity of a good long talk, so 
as to find out, without any appearance of 
prying or patronizing, all about him and his 
circumstances. Oh, I do so hope and trust 
it will be in my power to do something for 
him, — somethiug substantial, I mean. I 
never was so glad before to be what they 
call rich. Do you think Uncle John will let 
me have the money for it now, or will he 
make me wait till I am of age ? That would 
be very cruel. What I should like would 
be to set him up in a nice snug little shop 
of his own, and fhrnish his house when he 
marries, — for he can't be married yet, I 
should think, — and stand godmother to all 
his children. Oh, I only wish he had a 
dozen already that I might begin by giving 
them a present all round I " 

"You stupid child, what a ridiculous 
ideal" 
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" Upon my word, I am quite serioos. So 
yon see, auntie dear, how important it is 
that he should have the fullest opportunity 
of telling us all about his affairs, which of 
coarse he couldn't do in a stiff, ceremonious 
morning call. And yon know H he had 
been a fine gentleman yon would feel you 
conldn't do less than ask him to dinner after 
saving my life ; it would hare been common 
politeness then, would it not? " 
" Oh, of course in that case I " 
*' Well, I should like to know what moral 
difference it makes that he should be poor 
and struggling?" asked Kathleen, with an 
air of victorious logic which showed that 
she felt assured alike of the Justice of her 
cause and of Its triumph. '' And now that 
we have settled that, do pray come down, 
or he will be thinking us so unkind." 

** I am coming, love ; I am almost quite 
ready. But don't you think — " 

" Oh, you are ready ten times over, you 
are looking beautifhl. Do, do come I " 

The poor lady would have expostulated 
farther, but before she could utter another 
word a slender arm was tucked into hers, 
and she found herself led out of the room 
and down stairs, feeling morally, If not 
physically, no better than a leaf in the 
whirlwind of her niece's impetuosity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MISS ST. QUINTIN. 

Befobe following the young lady and her 
aunt into the room where they were waited 
for with so much nervous interest and 
curiosity, it may be well to explain more 
fully than has yet been done who and what 
the young lady was. 

In the first place, her position and worldly 
I circnmstances were quite as satisfactory as 
her deliverer had imagined in his most san- 
guine moments that they might be. She 
was descended ftrom a good old North-of- 
England family (with a dash of Irish blood 
imported into its veins by a grandmother of 
her father's Arom whom also she had in- 
herited her Christian name), a fl&mily which 
had lived in the ^ame county, and owned 
the same estates for centuries together. 
And of the said estates, forming a compact 
property worth flrom four to five thousand 
a year, Kathleen St. Quintin was now sole 
and undisputed possessor. 

She was not yet of age, and would not be 
80 for another year to come. Her father 
had died nearly two years before her ro- 
mantic introduction to George Williams, 
leaving her to the guardianship of a ma- 
ternal uncle and aunt, Mr. and Miss Thome. 
These shared the responsibility of the 
charge on the principle of division of labor. 
The uncle, a shrewd old bachelor who had 
made a fortune in India and was now settled 
among a knot of congenial spirits at Chel- 
tenham, looked after the property and the 
rents, managed the correspondence with the 
SuaJJjr l&jrjer In London and the local agent 



at St. Quintin. The aunt, a maiden lady of 
a certain age, who had spent her life in 
finctuating between apartments in a back 
street of the West End, and the houses of 
hospitable country fHends, undertook to 
watch over the heiress's person, and to con- 
duct the heiress's education according to 
her ideas of what a young lady's education 
ought to be. And though Mr. Thome was * 
wont to growl and gramble over the labors 
which his share of the burden entailed, it 
must be said that Miss Thome's task was 
by fi&r the hardest. 

For, up to the time that she had thus 
come under her annt*s authority, Kathleen's 
education had not been conducted on lady- 
like principles at all, and she had unfortu- 
nately been used to a. great deal too much 
of her own way^ to submit with proper do- 
cility to a new regime. Her mother had died 
when she was little more than ten years 
old, and from that time till her father's 
death she had been allowed to grow up 
pretty nearly wild. Mr. St. Quintin had 
always been a shy, studious man, and after 
the loss of his wife his eccentricity in- 
creased tenfold. He seemed to take a mor- 
bid aversion to all society except that of his 
little girl, and, rejecting all overtures Arom 
without, shut himself up with her and his 
books in his great rambling old house at 
St. Quintin, whither not even his wife's re- 
lations were ever invited to bear him com- 
pany in his solitude. Once he so far 
yielded to their representations as nearly 
to have decided on getting a resident gov- 
erness to superintend Kathleen's bringing- 
up, but the vehement counter-arguments of 
the child herself easily prevailed to make 
him abandon a plan he had never relished, 
and for the obnoxious governess were sub- 
stituted the weekly lessons of music and 
drawing masters. As for the more solid 
parts of her education, her father after a 
fashion attended to them himself (after a 
fashion only, for he was not an energetic 
man) ; and the girl, being fond of reading, 
picked op a good deal of desultory informa- 
tion on her own account. But with all this, 
when her father's death left her an orphan 
at the age of eighteen, the accomplishment 
she most excelled in was riding on a bare- 
backed pony; and she had absolutely no 
other experience of society than what she 
had been able to gather ttom the perusal of 
a few old-fashioned romances. 

It may be imagined that from a life like 
this, fhll of liberty and open-air enjoyment, 
and subject to no feminine control save an 
occasional respectftil remonstrance from the 
old house-keeper, it must have been a terri- 
ble change to pass under the jurisdiction of 
an elderly maiden lady of essentially indoor 
habits and temperament. For a long time, 
however, Kathleen seemed hardly to feel it, 
all her faculties being absorbed in the one 
sentiment of grief for the fiather whose con- 
stant ftiend and companion she had been. 
This grief had been so eTLcea^V^^ \]aa&. \«t. 
some time it -wa.^ t^ojt^^ >iXi'a.x. \^^^ \jl^^ssXv 
might be petmaxiexiW^ %SSa^\ft^ X^i V^. "secv^ \^ 
had been CL^cVae^ \« Xx^ ^^^"^ ^\ia».'^^ ^^ 
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scene would do. So, the house at St. Qain- 
tin being let till the heiress should come of 
age, Miss Thome had taken her niece Arom 
one salubrious watering-place to another, 
burdened with such a sense of respon- 
sibility, and making sach exertions to raise 
the moarner's spirits, as sadly interfered 
with the good lady's ei^oyment of her own 
existence. 

At last, by the lapse of time more than by 
the efforts of her aunt, Kathleen began to 
recover her wonted health and spirits ; but 
Miss Thorne soon discovered that for her 
this happy change had only brought with it 
new cares. lu proportion as the girl re- 
gained her old vigor, she became more 
difficult to manage; more impetuous and 
self-willed, more impatient of the routine 
of music-lessons and Berlin wool-work, 
more bent on following her own impulses, 
and her own impulses only. Perhaps under 
a different kind of guardianship this ten- 
dency to willfulness might have subsided 
after a few ineffectual spurts, but unfortu- 
nately Miss Thome was not the sort of 
person to make head against it. She had 
sufficiently strong opinions and prejudices 
of her own, but she did not back them with 
the same strength of will with which Kath- 
leen backed hers. Her character was alto- 
gether weaker than that of her ward, and it 
is to be feared that the young lady knew 
this, and that, unconsciously to herself, 
there was mixed up with her affection for 
her aunt something not unlike a feeling of 
pitying superiority. 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at if Miss Thome made very slow 
progress in the work of fashioning the heir- 
ess into a young lady of the regulation type. 
Still she did not lose heart, remembering 
that to the most approved means of such 
fashioning she had not hitherto, by reason 
of the protracted period of her niece's 
mourning, been able to have recourse. 
Kathleen had never yet been properly in- 
troduced into society, and there was no 
knowing what a little initiation in the 
world and its ways might do for her. It 
had been settled that this initiation was to 
take place as soon as might be, and in the 
meanwhile a furnished house had been hired 
at Stommouth, as a place combining the 
advantages of sea-air with a fair amount of 
fashionable activity. 

Such were the pair, aunt and niece, 
who now entered the drawing-room where 
George Williams sat strokini? his best hat 
in a fever of expectation. The very man- 
ner of their entrance might have indicated 
to a close observer the difference in their 
characters ; the elder lady being as it were 
brought along in tow by the younger, who 
led the way with her left hand laid on her 
aunt's arm. The right she held extended 
toward George, who, nearly letting fall his 
hat in his embarrassment, came forward in 
a great flutter to accept the proffered hon- 
or. 

"How do you do, Mr. Williams? I am 

so glad to see you; we are both so glad. 

Tills Js my aunt whom I was telling you 



about, and oh, you can't think how gratef 
she feels to you 1 " 

Here she iQt go her aunt's arm, so as 1 
give her an opportunity of shaking hao( 
with the visitor. But Miss Thome did n< 
see the necessity of shaking hands with oi 
of Messrs. Jenklnson's young men, andcoi 
tented herself with a gracious bow. 

<< I am very glad to have the opportnnit 
of thanking you, I am sure. And if thei 
is any thing that I or my niece can do fc 
you — " 

Kathleen Arowned slightly. 

"Sit down, Mr. Williams, pray. Auni 
here is a chair for you." And then she too 
a chair for herself, and they all three sa 
down, much closer together than was coo 
slstent with Miss Thome's notions of dig 
nlty where a linen-draper's assistant wa 
concemed; but there was no help for it 

" Oh, yes I we are indeed gratefhl to yoi 
— so grateful When I think that but for yoi 
I should now have been lying cold and life 
less with my poor aunt weeping over me — ' 

She shuddered, overcome with the lmag( 
which she had thus conjured up, and ever 
Miss Thorne, though she by no meani 
wished to give the young man an exagger- 
ated idea of his services, felt that a little 
moan was absolutely necessary. 

George had found himself awfhlly shy 
and tongue-tied at first, but the spectacle 
of the young lady's emotion, reminding hira 
as it did how well he had deserved of her, 
had a wonderfully encouraging effect. 

" You mustn't take on like that, miss," 
he said, soothingly. " It was very trying 
at the time, and very dangerous too, of 
course, but it is all over now, you know." 

" Oh, yes I all over now, thanks to yoi 
and your heroic daring. Was it not noble 
aunt?" she asked Miss Thorne, for she fel 
that that lady had not yet said half enougli 

" Very, indeed, my dear. Oh 1 of course 
we are most truly obliged to Mr. Williams.' 

" Eternally gratefUl," said Kathleen, em 
phatlcally. ** And you are sure you hav 
not suffered ft'om the consequences of tho 
dreadful moment? " 

" Oh, dear no I thank you. And you, too 
miss, I hope I see you quite recovered trot 
the effects of the immersion ! " (He had mad 
up this sentence on the w«y.) 

" Oh, as for me, I am perfectly well, 
think it is aunt whose nerves have beei 
most upset; I am afraid she is not herseU 
at all." 

" Why, my dear, what makes you thin! 
that? " asked Miss Thorne, surprised. 

" Oh, I don't know ; you seem so silen 
and depressed. But Indeed, Mr. Williams 
she is overflowing with gratitude all th 
time, — are you not, aunt?" 

" Of course, my dear; how you do talk! 

" Pray don't speak of such a thing," sai< 
George, looking down modestly at his hat 
which he was rolling backward and fox 
ward on his knees. 

"People can't help speaking of an; 

thing which they feel so strongly as ann 

and I feel your kindness. If you onl 

I knew how we \i»ixebeeii\oo^\i% iQ'tT^^d t 
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this meeting, both of us, — have we not, 
aunt ? " 

" Certainly, my dear." 

"Oh, yes, indeed we have," reaffirmed 
the yonnger lady, earnestly. 

George manipulated his hat more busily 
than ever, and smiled rather foolishly, not 
knowing how else to answer. Meantime 
Eatlileen paused, and turned toward Miss 
Thornc, as though expecting her to take up 
the cue. Bat that lady said nothing, and 
after a short silence Kathleen resumed, 
looking at her aunt reproachftilly : — 

" Do you think the servants know that 
they may briqg up dinner as soon as it is 
ready?" 

" Dinner! " faltered Miss Thome, with a 
face which showed that her heart was sink- 
ing within her. 

" Yes, to be sure. We always dine early 
on a Sunday," continaed Kathleen, turning 
toward Greorge with a smile of infinite gra- 
ciousness; "but I hope you don*t mind 
that?" 

"I'm aftraid I'm hindering," said George, 
rising in a great hurry. " I beg your par- 
don, I'm sure." 

"Mr. Williams! — why, what are you 
thinking of? Sit down again, do ; you are 
not going to leave us for a long time to 
como ; and put down your hat, pray." 

He sat down readily enough, but did not 
find it so easy to comply with the last part 
of her request, having an idea that to put 
his hat on the floor would be considered vul- 
gar, and not venturing to clear a place for it 
among the elegant knick-knacks on the table. 
He ultimately compromised matters by plac- 
ing it on a chair, he felt much happier for be- 
ing rid of the incumbrance. 

" The idea of your wanting to run away 
so soon ! Why, aunt and I have been look- 
ing forward all morning to the pleasure of 
your company at dinner, — have we not,- 
annt? — and you can't disappoint us after 
that, you know. I will tell them to bring 
it up directly." 

She flew to the bell without waiting for a 
reply, and, indeed, George was not able to 
proffer any for the moment. The idea of sit- 
ting down to dinner — none of your trumpery 
cake-and-wine civilities, but a genuine knife- 
and-fork dipner — in a house like this, and in 
the company of the evidently distinguished 
ladies who were its tenants, almost took 
away his breath, and he could think of 
nothing' but what Smithson and Walker 
would say when they heard. 

He quite forgot in his elation all about 
the hot roast awaiting him at home. 



CHAPTER V. 

gborob's story. 

A FEW minutes afterward dinner was an- 
nounced, and George, scarcely knowing how 
it had come about, found himself going 
down stairs behind Miss Thorne. Kath- 
leen had 8&2d something about Mr. Wil- 
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liaras giving his arm to her aunt, but this 
apparently Miss Thome had not heard. At 
all events, she was so busy shaking out and 
smoothing down the folds of her dress that 
George had not had courage to offer the 
attention, and followed meekly a pace or 
two in the rear, in a dreadful state of con- 
fusion and uncertainty as to how to manage 
his legs and arms. On getting down stairs, 
and flnding himself left helplessly standing 
just within the dining-room door, this un- 
certainty increased tenfold, and he felt 
ready to worship the man in black when 
that functionary conducted him to a harbor 
of refuge in the shape of a chair at the din- 
ner-table. 

And now he was actually sitting at din- 
ner in one of the Parade houses, in company 
with two real ladies, and waited upon by a 
faultlessly attired personage who, but for 
being thus occupied, might have been taken 
for a real gentleman. The honor was very 
great, and so he felt it. But alas ! like so 
many others before him, he soon found out 
that glory does not constitute true happi- 
ness. In the course of that meal he suf- 
fered a thousand separate tortures. 

These can not all be enumerated here. 
He used a steel knife to his flsh, and then, 
discovering the mistake too late, attempted 
furtively to wipe it on the table-cloth, and 
saw the eye of the man in black resting upon 
him while he was in the act. He failed to 
catch the names of the wines which were 
offered him to choose fVom, and in an agony 
of desperation was obliged to point to the 
bottle by way of indicating his selection. 
He showed, and knew that he showed, con- 
temptible vacillation in helping himself to 
the dishes which the man in black brought 
round, saying flrst No because he shrank 
from the publicity of the action, then Yes 
because he saw the thing looked nice, then 
No again because he was ashamed of the 
retraction. He could not keep his napkin 
on his knees, but was engaged during the 
greater part of dinner in groping for it 
with his feet under the table. Once the man 
in black perceived his dilemma and picked 
it up, for which George felt that he could 
have kiclsed him with Sie greatest pleasure. 
Indeed, long before the dinner was over he 
became aware that he hated the man in 
black with a deadly hatred. The ladies be- 
haved like ladies, especially the younger one, 
who did not appear to notice his perplexi- 
ties at all, and during the worst of them 
happened to be making a remark to her 
aunt on some indifferent subject. But the 
man in black seemed to have his eyes every- 
where at once, and in spite of the decorous 
imperturbability of his countenance George 
was convinced that he took note of every 
thing with fiendish accuracy. Had not the 
wretch put down a clean knife for him after 
that affair of the flsh? The mere presence 
of that pampered menial was enough to 
spoil all sense of enjoyment. 

Surely he would have been happier over 
the hot roast at home, but he did not think, 
of making that. Tft^*&e,Wo\i. 

At last, to \iYa \\Aw\X«i x^Wat^ \>s^<^m«sv\a. 
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black retired, and he was left to take his 
dessert in peace, with no other witness than 
the two ladies. For a few minutes the con- 
versation continued to be of a fragmentary 
character, but presently Kathleen, having 
begun by remarking what a nice place 
Stornmouth was, went on to inquire : — 

",And have you always lived in it, Mr. 
Williams, or have you only settled here 
lately ? " 

** Always, miss; at least ever since I can 
remember. It is a very sweet spot to reside 
in." 

**It is Indeed. And then I suppose you 
have your own family circle to spend your 
leisure with ; how pleasant I " 

" Oh, yes 1 1 always go home to father and 
mother's in the evening." 

**your father and mother are living then 
— I did not like to ask. How happy you 
must bo to be sure ! " 

" They are not my own father and mother 
exactly, miss ; I lost my own when I was 
quite a child. I call them father and mother 
because they brought me up and took care 
of me ever since, and I am as fond of them 
almost as if they really were, it's only natu- 
ral." 

"Of course, I quite understand that. 
And so you lost your own parents when you 
were a child ; how very sad I Can you re- 
member them at all ? " 

** I'm sorry to say I don't. I wasn't more 
than two years old or so, I suppose, when 
first I carae to father and mother's, — that is, 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams who took care of me, 
you know. Ah ! it would have made a deal 
of difference to me, I expect, if I had been 
old enough to understand what was going 
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on. 

He sighed, and shook his head with an 
air of such deep significance that his fair 
interrogator gazed at him with quite a new 
feeling of curiosity. 

He saw her inquiring look, and answered: 

*♦ Yes, Miss St. Quintin, why should I con- 
ceal it? The fact is, over my birth there 
hangs a mystery, a dark mystery, which has 
never yet been penetrated, and perhaps in 
this world never will be." 

" A mystery I " repeated Kathleen, breath- 
lessly. 

"You will Judge of that, miss, when I 
tell you that, in spite of the humble and 
contracted sphere in which you find me, I 
have reason to believe myself the scion of 
a family of great wealth, and perhaps of 
title." 

" Indeed, Mr. Williams ! Oh, pray do go 
on," cried Kathleen, and bent forward to 
listen with clasped hands and fiushed cheeks. 
Miss Thome looked interested too, for she 
began to suspect an impostor. 

" I am afraid of tiring you out with such 
a long story," said George, modestly. 

" Oh! but indeed you will not. We must 
hear it, must we not, aunt ? A family of 
title, did you say? What is the name ? " 

" I don't know the name, miss, that's just 
it. Every thing can be proved but the 
name." 

'^JSreiytbingbat the namel How very. 



very strange ! Did you ever hear any thing 
like it, aunt?" 

"Very singular, certainly," said Miss 
Thome, dryly. " Does Mr. Williams mean 
that he does not know the name of his own 
parents?" 

" Yes, that's just how It is, ma'am, and 
what's more, there is nobody that can tell 
me. Well, as I have gone so far, I suppose 
it is no good holding out longer. You see 
about twenty years ago, my mother, my 
own real mother I mean, came with me in 
her arms to Mr. and Mrs. Williams's looking 
for apartments, — we don't let now, but at 
that time there was an extra room that they 
had no use for. She looked dreadfully 
tired and ill, I have heard them say, and 
went on very wild and unconnected like 
about somebody having robbed her, and she 
having followed him down here, but only 
just in time to see the last of the steamer 
that was taking him across to France. So, 
as I was saying, she wanted a room for the 
night, but she had hardly got up stairs when 
she fainted right off, and when they sent for 
a doctor he found she had a bad illness com- 
ing on, and sure enough it turned out brain 
fever. She had every attention paid her, 
and was nursed night and day for weeks and 
weeks together, which certainly was most 
kind, considering they did not know her 
name or any thing about her, except that 
she was dressed very plain and had no lug- 
gage. But all they could do was no good to 
save her; just as they had got her through 
the fever, and the doctor thought there was 
a chance of her doing, she went off suddenly 
from weakness." 

"Diedl" sighed Kathleen. "Oh I how 
very, very sad ! And without saying who 
she was, or to what name you were en- 
titled ? " 

" Not a word, miss. They wouldn't even 
have known what Christian name to bring 
me up by, only that once or twice she called 
me her little George." 

" How strange I Oh I you may well speak 
of mystery. A wonderftd destiny indeed 
— to be perhaps of noble birth, and yet 
without the means of proving it." 

"But, my dear," put in Miss Thome, 
mildly, yet with evident skepticism, " I do 
not quite see how you make that out. It 
does not always follow that people are well 
connected because they know nothing about 
their father and mother, and for my part I 
should think it more likely that, as tills poor 
woman was so plainly dressed and had no 
luggage — " 

" That is not all I have to go upon," said 
George, politely, but with a look of wither- 
ing scorn in his eye. "There is a great 
deal more than that." 

" There, aunt, you see, it is becauso you 
interrupted him. And I am sure it does not 
follow that people are badly connected be- 
cause they are plainly dressed and have no 
luggage. Pray go on, Mr. Williams." 

He resumed, addressing himself more 
exclusively than before to the youngei 
lady. 

" I told you she got a little better before 
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she died. Well, as soon as they saw this, 
they thought they would take the opportu- 
nity of speaking to her about her Mends, 
and asking if she hadn't better let them 
know how bad she was. She said at first 
No, she hadn't got any, but presently a new 
thought seemed to come into her head, and 
nothing would satisfy her but to have pen 
and ink brought, and to be propped up in 
bed to write a letter." 

'* And do you know what the letter said ? " 
asked Kathleen, eagerly. 

<< Certainly, I have it still ; it is one of 
my greatest treasures." 

''That I am sure it must be. And can 
you describe it to us ? " 

He paused in some embarrassment, then 
answered hesitatingly : — 

'' I think I could say it off, miss, if it 
wouldn't be troubling you too much." 

" Troubling me, Mr. Williams ! 1 should 
take it as such a favor." 

He hemmed delicately once or twice be- 
hind his hand, and remained a few moments 
in reflection. Probably, however, this was 
more by way of an impressive preamble 
than from any real deficiency of memory, for 
when he once began to speak he went on 
with an even fiow which showed that every 
word must have been conned and re-conned 
scores of times. His recital was as fol- 
lows : — 

'' Honored Sir and Madam, I have never 
intended to trouble you thus, but indeed I 
am forced to do it, for I am ill and cannot 
work, and a villain has robbed me of every 
farthing that I had in the world. For pity's 
sake let me have a little help out of your 
abundance to keep me and my poor child 
from starving, and I will pray for you for- 
ever and teach my child to pray for you too. 
You will say what right have I to ask any 
thing from you after offending you so, but 
ohl you will surely listen when I tell you 
that your dear only son was my husband. 
Indeed it is true what I say. He was not 
drowned when you thought; he stayed be- 
hind to marry me, and I did not go in that 
ship at all. Believe me, I am not deceiving 
you. K he had lived it would have been 
very different witli me now, for, though he 
was so much above me, he loved me tender 
and true ; but he is dead — he died in my 
anns calling me his Margaret. O honored 
Sir and Madam, for his sake — *' 

"Well?" said Kathleen, seeing that he 
paused. 

"Thatisall, rtilss." 

"All?" 

"Yes. When she had written as far as 
that, she got suddenly faint, and was obliged 
to lie down, saying that slie would finish It 
afterward. And that same evening she 
died." 

" And the letter was not sent off ? " 

" They did not know where to direct it 
to, you see, tniss. There was no address 
or any thin^, and she had not even signed 
her own name. They might have asked her 
for ttie address if they had known how bad 
she was, but they did not think of it at first, 
and when they did it was too late." 
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What a mysterious, inexplicable fatality ! 
And you were never able to find out any 
thing more ? " 

** How could we? there was no clue, you 
know. But you see it is quite evident my 
father must have been somebody of conse- 
quence." . 

'* Ohl of course, that is as plain as possi- 
ble. A man of rank, I should say." 

** I don't think there is any thing in the 
letter to bear out that exactly, my dear," 
murmured Miss Thorne with gentle remon- 
strance. 

"What! not where it says how much he 
was above her ! O aunt, yon may depend 
upon it, that means a great deai." 

" But then we don't know how poor she 
was herself, my dear. Those things are all 
comparative, you must remember." 

" I don't know what you call compara- 
tive," said George, rather sulkily. " But I 
think you will say that this can't have be- 
longed to quite a common person." 

As he spoke he removed from his finger a 
ring which always adorned it on Sundays, 
and handed It to Kathleen. 

" They took that from my mother's finger 
when she died," he explained, ** and saved 
It for me to have when I grew up. It's a 
love-token, you see. I expect my father 
gave it to my mother, or else she gave it to 
him, and wore it after he died." 

Kathleen examined it with reverent ad- 
miration. 

^How handsome, to be sure! Look, 
aunt, is it not massive ? " 

**It is real gold, miss, I know, because 
once I inquired, and the stone is a real am- 
ethyst. It would do for a seal, too, you 
see." 

** I see. And oh, what a tasteftil device 
for a keepsake i Can you make it out without 
your spectacles, aunt ? Two hands clasped, 
and underneath * Fidele dt jamais,* " 

"'Faithful forever,^ I believe that 
means," said George. " And if you look 
behind the setting, you will see letters." 

"Oh, yes! so I do. *M. N. to M. N.' 
Then both their initials must have been the 
same ? " 

"Her name was Margaret, you know, 
miss, and I dare say his may have been 
Marmaduke ; that is a favorite name with 
the aristocracy, I think. And after they 
were married they would both have the 
same surname, naturally, — Neville or Nu- 
gent, or something like that, perhaps. 

** Of course, of course. Oh, how inter- 
esting ! how intensely interesting ! Thank 
you, Mr. Williams; we are so very, very 
much obliged to you for letting us she so 
precious a relic." 

She handed the ring back to its owner, 
who, with a vastly increased sense of its 
importance, refitted it very carefhlly upon 
his finger while she went on to ask : — 

" And your poor mother left behind noth- 
ing else ? " 

♦* Nothing at all. Except that lett^t^ ^^^xi^ 
know." 

"Oh,yes\t\iaX\^\X.^T. ^ci^\^w^^>^^^ 
to look at t\xat\^\Xex\" 
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<* I have it at home, miss, and very much 
at your service." 

•* Suppose we go there to-morrow, aunt? 
And then we shall have the pleasure too of 
seeing Mr. and Mrs. Williams. I shall so 
like an opportunity of telling them what we 
think of the noble, heroic conduct of one in 
whom they take so deep an interest.'* 

Miss Thome was unable to answer for an 
^ instant, and was anticipated by George, who 
shifted his position uneasily, and re- 
joined : — 

** It is quite an humble home, you must 
remember. Not at all like any thing you 
have been accustomed to. And they are 
very plain, homely people, quite different 
to — to — to what you might expect, I 
mean." 

" Yes, but dear, good, kind people all the 
same, or they would never have done all 
that they did." 

** Oh, as for that, of course ; and I'm sure 
I am most truly grateful, and just as fond 
of them as if they were my own parents. 
But what I meant was — " 

" Oh I but wo must see them, we are de- 
termined. What hour to-morrow morning 
would suit you best? " 

'* I am always out in the daytime," said 
George, holding down his head, and color- 
ing so deeply that Kathleen bit her lip with 
vexation at her thoughtlessness. 

« Never mind; it must be the evening, 
then. Will eight o'clock do ? " 

"My dear," said Miss Thome, " you forget 
that we have an engagement — " 

"An engagement, aunt, — what engage- 
ment?" 

" You know we generally take a walk on 
the Parade in the evening," stammered Miss 
Thorne, looking much confUsed. 

" Well, then, we will take a walk to Mr. 
Williams's house instead, that will be all the 
difference." 

Miss Thome was mute with dismay, and 
Kathleen, turning to George, resumed : — 

"Very well; eight o'clock to-morrow 
evening, then, if you are sure that will quite 
suit you and Mr. and Mrs. Williams." 

" Oh I they will be delighted, I am certain. 
If only you will excuse them being so plain 
and old-fashioned in their ways." 

"How can you talk so, Mr. Williams! 
Why, I am perfectly longing to make their 
acquaintance — I know they must be such 
charming people. And is that all your 
family circle, or have they any children of 
their own?" 

"They have one daughter, miss," an- 
swered George, as carelessly as he could. 

"A daughter! how nice! So you may 
almost say, then, that you have a sister? " 

"Ah I to be sure, so I niight almost." 

The assent was made rather awkwardly, 
for he was quite taken aback by the novelty 
of the idea. 

" What a pleasure it must be for you I 
And is she a little girl or grown up ? " 

" A year or two younger than I am, miss," 
he replied, with an increased effort at care- 
Jessnesa, for he began to feel very uncom- 
fortable under the interrogation. 



"Oh, indeed! But not married 
she ? " 

" Oh dear, no ! not married." 

He saw that here was a capital o] 
nity for explaining those peculiar re 
between himself and Alice which r 
course some day be known to M 
Quiutin and every body else who to 
interest in his welfare; but some! 
preferred not to avail himself of i 
that he was consciously ashamed oi 
In love with Alice, — he would have 
ated such a suggestion with the cont 
deserved. But his new friends coi 
know what a dear, sweet girl she wa 
after what he had just been telling tt 
Instinctively felt that the announceu 
a contemplated union with a person 
station would have very much the ef 
an auti-climax. 

" I shall so much like to see her," < 
ued Kathleen. " And Is she very go 
amiable ? But I need not ask that." 

" Oh, very much so, certainly." 

" And her name ? " 

" Alice." 

" What a beautiful name ! You n 
very fond of her, I am sure." 

"Oh! pretty well, of course, as 
that goes." 

Miss St. Quintln In her ignorant 
putting him to terrible conflislon, bi 
he did not regret having left her une 
ened. 

" Well, we will go and see her and 
you to-morrow evening, — that is 
fixed," said Kathleen, changing th 
ject, to his great relief. "And" you 
forget to show us that letter too, 
What Is your address ? " 

He faltered forth the name of th( 
street In which the little haberdasher 
was situated, adding In accents of d( 
tlon : — 

" I'm afVald you will be quite surpi 
see how very humble a residence it is. 
and you enter through a place of busi 

" We sha'n't mind that," said Ka 
firmly. 

" But, my dear," interposed Miss 1 
who felt that she would mind It a goo 
" don't you think that if Mr. Willlai 
to bring the letter here Instead — " 

" We win come punctually at elgt 
clared the young lady with great dec 

Miss Thorne sighed and gave i 
point for the present, thinking th 
would wait for the visitor's dep 
when she would be able to carry < 
argument to more advantage. 

The visitor's departure did not tab 
for a long time — and this althoug 
Thorne ordered tea unusually early s 
leave him no excuse for remaining, 
not because he was enjoying hlmse 
any extraordinary zest, for, after the 
subject of tbe letter and ring had b< 
hausted, he began to relapse into his 
uncomfortable tongue-tied state troi 
want of having any thing more to 
was because the physical act of j 
away lequVteOi 8uc\x a^ Oi^a^et^A^ mora 
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that for a long time he could not bring him- 
self to make it. At last, when it was nearly 
dark, he understood that the exertion was 
necessary ; and, with a sensation as of pull- 
ins the string of a shower-bath, he pre- 
yaued on himself to rise, and somehow or 
other stumbled through the civilities of 
leave-taking and the still more formidable 
ordeal of being shown down stairs by the 
man in black. When he found himself in 
the open air, he felt like an emancipated 
8chooI-boy, and set out for home at his 
qoickest pace, a little dismayed to think of 
tiie surprise and perhaps alarm which his 
prolonged absence must have occasioned. 
Bat though it was a relief that the day was 
over, he never thought of wishing that he 
could have spent it differently. Ho might 
have enjoyed himself more at home no 
doubt, but where would have been the de- 
licious feeling of importance which thrilled 
tiirough him now, increasing in proportion 
with the distance between himself and the 
man in black? And such a feeling was 
worth any sacrifice. 

Meanwhile a lively controversy had 
sprang up between the two ladies he 
had left behind. 

"Is he not a nice good creature?" in- 
quired Kathleen, triumphantly. ** Such an 
honest, manly, straightforward character — 
I knew yon would like him. And what a 
woDderftiUy romantic history I I felt as if 
I were in a dream all the time he was tell- 
ing it, — didn't you ? " 

"I don't know any thing about that,'* 
said Miss Thome, phlegmatically. '<But 
Kathleen, what can yon have been thinking 
of? The idea of going to call at such a place, 
and mixing yourself up with his low vulgar 
femily— it is quite impossible, really." 

"Low, vulgar flEimily — such dear good 
people I Aunt, I am surprised at you." 

" I might say the same of you, I think, 
n»y dear." 

"Ton want me to spurn and despise him 
hecause he is poor," exclaimed Kathleen, 
Ittlf crying with indignation; "you would 
like me to be ungrateful because he stands 
in need of my gratitude. Ah! if it had 
been a prince or a duke who had saved my 
lUb you would not have talked of his family 
behig low and vulgar." 

This was undeniable, and so Miss Thome 
felt it 

"Ah! aunt, you can not answer; you 

know I have spoken truth. But I will 

not be ungrateful, and you can not really 

Wish that I should be. No, no, dear aunt, 

I am sure when you think of it you will be 

as anxious as I am that we should tell them 

how deeply we feel the obligation. And 

after promising to call too ! If we did not 

Intend to go, we had no business to say 

that we should." 

■" My dear Kathleen — " 

**I would not use them so badly for the 

world. No, whatever happens, they shall 

see that I am grateful. But of course that 

is not all; they shall feel it too. I was 

thinking that if I wrote to Uncle John 

iboat Mr. Williams, he might, perhaps, be 



able to do something. At all events I am 
determined that he shall not waste his life 
behind a counter. It is dreadfUl to think 
of his being in his present position, — a 
person of such superior feelings and as- 
pirations, and born, probably, to so differ- 
ent a lot. How I am longing to see that 
letter! The most extraoniinary romance 
in real life that I ever heard of I It quite 
looks as if he were some great person's 
son, you know." 

" You must not let that notion ran away 
with you too much, my dear." 

" Oh, but you must not think I am a bit 
more interested in him because of that. I 
should despise myself if such a thing could 
make any difference in my feelings. It is 
for his own sake, and his own sake only, 
of course." 

The words were spoken with such warmth 
that a horrid thought flashed across Miss 
Thome's mind, — a thought which almost 
curdled the blood in her veins, and made* 
her fix her eyes with an expression full of 
anxiety on her niece*s face. But her look 
was returned by another so clear and 
steady, and withal so wondering, that she 
was instantly reassured, and hastened to 
avoid interrogation by yielding the con- 
troverted point. 

" Very well, my dear, I suppose we must 
go this once; I don't want to be unkiud, 
I'm sure. And now, perhaps, you will let 
me have a little quiet reading." 

And so the matter ended, with a kiss 
from Kathleen for the concession, and Miss 
Thome was allowed to recover breath after 
her fright. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THK WILLIAMSES AT HOME. 

Next evening, as eight o'clock drew 
near, there were signs of great prepara- 
tion and expectation in the little back" 
parlor behind the haberdashery shop. The 
room had been furbished up to look its 
best, and so had the occupants. Mr. Wil- 
liams had on his newest and most uncom- 
fortable coat, and had foregdhe the pipe 
with which he solaced himself after busi- 
ness hours. Mrs. Williams was arrayed in 
her best cap, and the black satin which had 
been her robe of state for the last twenty 
years. Alice, who was always neat and 
trim, was, if possible, even neater and 
trimmer than usual. As for George, though 
he had only had time to make a hurried 
toilet after his return fh>m business, his 
hair had never been arranged with a more 
becoming wave, or his necktie more faults 
lessly disposed. Every thing and every 
body was more or less got up for the occa- 
sion; and an illumination consisting of 
four composition candles, one pair on the 
table and another on the mantel-piece, 
showed off all the details to the best ad- 
vantage. 

But, tho\xg\i \\ift t-araSV^ \«i^ \i<^^\i. >iXs»& 
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nnanimoas In treating the promised visit 
of Miss St. Quintin and her aunt as a great 
event to be elaborately provided for, the 
anticipation of It had been, by no means, 
conducive to domestic harmony. Except 
in the case of George himself, all the prep- 
arations had been made with more or less 
of a bad grace, and- rather for the sake of 
the family credit than from a desire of do- 
ing honor to the expected guests. Mrs. 
Williams, in particular, was in a more than 
usually acrimonious mood, and did not at- 
tempt to conceal the inhospitable nature 
of her feelings. 

" I wish them fine folks would keep them- 
selves to themselves," she said, tartly, as 
she gave the final adjustment to her cap in 
fh>nt of the diminutive, black-Aramed chim- 
ney-glass. "They don't understand us, 
and we don't understand them, and I should 
like to know what's the good of putting us 
to all thfs ftiss." 

"I don't see why we shouldn't under- 
stand them," said George, tossing baick his 
hair. "They are not Dutch, and I suppose 
we are not either. And for my part I con- 
sider it was extremely kind and afl'able of 
the ladies to think of honoring us with a 
call." 

" I dare say it was, but I should be glad 
if they hadn't, that's all, and perhaps you 
would too, if you had the trouble of it. I 
only know thos& grand new friends of 
yours have kept us in hot water ever since 
we first heard of them, and I'm sure I wish 
we never had." 

" Then on that pofnt I must beg leave to 
say that I quite differ from yow," said 
George, bridling. 

" Of course you do, you have had none of 
the worrit." 

" It has been a very great upset," said the 
deep voice of Mr. Williams from the arm- 
chair where in default of his pipe he sat 
mournfully rubbing his knees. 

It was such a new thing for Mr. Williams 
to utter any thing like a complaint that 
George felt himself very badly used, and 
turned toward the corner where Alice sat 
at work, with a shrug of his shoulders in- 
tended as a mute comment on her parents' 
unreasonableness. But Alice did not seem 
to take his part at all, and answered in 
tones which sounded rather explanatory 
than apologetic : — 

" You know there has really been a great 
deal to do." 

George shrugged his shoulders again, and 
said nothing. There was an interval of si- 
lence, during which he was conscious of 
looking at Alice more critically than he had 
yet done, and thinking what' a pity it was 
that she dressed her hair so plainly Instead 
of Mzzlng It out ilke other girls. Certain- 
ly she might have taken some pains to give 
herself a little extra style on such an occa- 
sion as this. 

His thoughts were suddenly diverted 
from this subject by the sound of wheels 
stopping in front of the house. 

** Do you hear? " he exclaimed, lifting up 
bis ^Dger with an sir almost of solemnity. 
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"That's them, you may depend. Carriage 
people, you see, but indeed I was pre^ 
sure of that." 

As be spoke there came a 
belh 

"Yes, that's them, sure enough," said 
Mrs. Williams, settling her collar hastily, 
" and a pretty fluster they have put us into. 
There, you had better make haste and not 
keep your friends waiting." 

He took up a candle and hurried to the 
front door, casting a glance of some bitter- 
ness at the little shop through which his 
way lay, and which, though put in order 
since the hour of closing by Alice's own 
hands, necessarily looked so mean and pal- 
try after the glories of Messrs. Jenkinson's. 

The visitors had alighted from their car- 
riage, and were standing at the door as he 
opened it. 

"How do you do, Mr. Williams?" said 
Kathleen, holding out her hand. Well, we 
are punctual to our time, you see." 

"Pray walk in, ladies. Father and 
mother and every body are in the parlor, 
and most grateftil for the houo^ This way, 
if you please. A very humble place, as you 
perceive, but better a dinner of herbs, you 
know — This way." 

With these words he ushered them 
through the shop into the parlor, where all 
rose respectfully on their entrance, Mr^- 
Williams bobbing downward with a quee*^ 
little jerk intended as a courtesy. Mis^ 
Thorne returned the salutation with ^ 
stately bow, but Kathleen came forwar<^ 
with her hand extended so frankly thi**'* 
)irs. Williams could not choose but take It^ ^ 

"I am so glad to see you," said th ^ 
young lady, with much efiUsion — " so glac:^ 
to be able to tell you what I think of yoo-^ 
son's noble disinterested courage. Ho\#»^ 
proud you must all be of him I " 

MrSr Williams did not suffer herself to b 
carried away by her visitor's enthusiasm^ 
and indeed did not appear much to relish It. 

" He has Ibeen a good enough lad as far 
as he has gone," she replied, stolidly. " I 
hope it will last." 

"And this is Mr. Williams?" continued 
Kathleen, and turned toward the head of 
the family, who, however, did not seem to 
be more disarmed by her frankness than his 
wife, responding with much grave formality 
of demeanor : — 

" I hope I see you well, miss." 

" Quite well, thank you. And that is 
Miss Williams, — is it not ? " She had just 
caught sight of Alice standing demurely 
with her work before her at the other end 
of the table, and would not be satisfied till 
she had reached across to shake hands with* 
her. '> I am so pleased to know you. Miss 
Williams. Ah! you see I have heard all 
about you, — your brother told us yesterday. 
I was congratulating him on having a sis- 
ter, and now you must let me congratulate 
you on having such a brother." 

Alice was so much confused by this ad- 
dress, and by the young lady's unexpected 
cordiality, that she did not find any words 
to answer, and could only murmur inarticu- 
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lately and blosh, looking, as George 
thought, very awkward. You see he was 
so fond of her that he was qnite vexed she 
should show off so badly in company. At 
least this Is how he would have explained 
his feelings If he had been called upon to 
analyze them. 

** Pray do be seated. Miss St. Quintin," 
said George, with extra urbanity intended 
to make up for what he felt to be the bad 
breeding of the rest of the family. ** A chair 
this way, father, — make haste, please." 

*< I am afraid we are putting you sadly 
about," said Kathleen, with her most 
gracious smile, as Mr. Williams the elder 
hoisted a chair for her over the head of Miss 
Thome, who was already seated and did 
not see any thing to smile at In the pro- 
cess. 

<' Don*t name it, miss," said Mr. Williams, 
but so dryly that it was evident he made no 
attempt to controvert the fact. 

"Our room Is so very small, you see," 
said Mrs. Williams, with a frigid smirk. 

'' Oh ! it is charmingly snug," declared 
Kathleen. 

When the party were seated, George 
found himself established beside the young 
lady, and felt so proud of his- position that 
lie could not forbear glancing toward Alice 
to discover what she thought of his intimate 
relations with such great people. He was 
considerably annoyed to find that she was 
sitting with her head bent over her work, 
and was so ashamed of what he considered 
lier discourtesy and want of polish that it 
w&s a positive relief to remember that the 
ladies knew nothing of the understanding 
between her and himsey. He was very fond 
of her, and just now moreover felt a pleas- 
ure quite apart fi*om his fondness that she 
should see with her own eyes what first- 
rate people his new ftiends were ; but never- 
theless he could not help having a dim sort 
of consciousness that on the present occa- 
sion she was somehow in the way. 

Poor girl 1 she would have been very much 
shocked to know that he could have such a 
consciousness concerning her. And yet it 
was probably a half-formed feeling that she 
might be so regarded which made her bear 
herself with such constraint and even 
churlishness in the presence of those fine 
IMies who were her lover's friends. They 
were so richly dressed, so softly bred, so 
manifestly belonging to a different sphere 
from hers, that the mere fact of his being 
on such good terms with them seemed to 
take him into a different sphere too. While 
they were by, he appeared further off ftom 
her, and it is not surprising that under the 
circumstances she did not like this. 

Perhaps Kathleen felt herself a little out 
of harmony with her new acquaintances, 
for when next she spoke it was George 
only to whom she addressed herself. 

** And that letter you were telling me 
about, Mr. Williams — I hope it will be con- 
venient to let me see it this evening." 

'* With the greatest pleasure, miss," 
answered George, promptly. And indeed 
he had erideDtlj been only waiting to be 



asked, for he immediately drew forth a 
pocket-book and took ftom it a paper folded 
in the form of a letter, which he reverently 
opened and handed to Kathleen. She re- 
ceived it eagerly, and instantly became 
engrossed in its contents. 

The words now before her were syllable 
for syllable the same as those which she 
had already heard recited by George, who 
must have studied them to some purpose 
to be able to repeat them sd accurately. 
But though there was nothing new in what 
she now read, the reading produced upon 
her a far stronger effect than the recital 
had done. There were the actual words 
penned by the dead woman ( not faultlessly 
spelt, ^ome of them, but that only appeared 
to give them a deeper impress of genuine- 
ness ), there they were, seeming to bear 
living witness to the truth of the story 
which they told. The faded ink characters, 
the coarse note-paper grown yellow with 
age, every thing made a separate appeal to 
her imagination, and what before had looked 
probable now became certain and incontro- 
vertible. It was the difference between 
hearsay evidence and ocular demonstra- 
tion. 

** There can be no doubt about it," she 
said, looking up with a flushed * face. 
'* Your father must have been some rich 
man's son, some lord's perhaps. And if so, 
why, as he seems to have been an only one 
(the letter says that expressly), you are 
the rightful heir, and nothing can take your 
right away." 

George's face glowed with delight as 
vividly as the young lady's did with en- 
thusiasm. 

** That is the light in which I have always 
viewed it, certainly, miss," he replied, with 
as much appearance of humility as he could 
command. 

He could not refrain flrom casting a 
triumphant glance at Alice, as who should 
say, ** Did I not tell you? " She was look- 
ing in his direction at the time, and their 
eyes met for a moment. But for a moment 
only, for hers were cast down instantly, 
and she went on stitching away as though 
for dear life. lie was very angry in spite 
of his elation, feeling that such conduct was 
an insult both to himself and the young 
lady, and was more pleased than ever that 
he had kept his love-affair a secret. 

**It is the only light in which anybody 
ct^n view it," replied Kathleen, decisively. 

George swelled with internal gratification, 
but said nothing, and there was a general 
pause, which apparently gave Mr. Williams 
the elder time to form his ideas, for pres- 
ently he laid down his opinion, shaking 
his head gravely the while. 

**I don't see that it makes much dif- 
ference whose son one is if one can't get to 
find it out." 

*<But perhaps he may find it out, Mr. 
Williams," said Kathleen. * * The skein may 
be tangled, but he must keep on trying and 
trying until he unwinds It." 

Mr. ^iWVama toxiWrnofc^ X.^ ^^iJ&a ^:^ 
head, and Be^meOL^tooxiX. \.c> ^a^s^et ^«^'si^ ' 
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bat before lie had time to do so, Mrs. 
Williams chimed in sharply : — 

*^ He can't unwind a skein unless he has 
got hold of the end of it first. And that's 
just what he hasn't." 

** Let him look for the end of it, then," 
said Kathleen, with undaunted energy. 

<< Let him look for a needle in a bottle of 
hay," said Mrs. Williams, contemptuously. 
** I'd advise him not to waste his time with 
trying, that's all." 

" But is there indeed no clue ? " asked 
Kathleen, looking toward George, as the 
person who could best understand her. 

"I'm afraid not," he answered, mourn- 
ftilly. " You know all that there is." 

" Is there nothing more, Mrs. Williams? " 
she persisted. "Can you remember no 
casus^ words that the poor woman let fall, 
and which may throw some light on the 
mystery? Did she mention no name, no 
address ? " 

" Which we should have been very glad 
at the time if she had, miss. We were but 
poor folks, and are still for that matter, 
and it isn't likely we should have taken 
upon us to bury the poor soul, and bring 
up her boy, as wasn't done gratis, I can 
assure you, if we could have got at the 
parties who had a right to be come upon." 

This was the first time that Mrs. Wil- 
liams had ever in George's presence ad- 
verted to the question of expense in refer- 
ence to what she had done for him, — 
surely a proof that she was this evening in 
particularly bad humor. But in spite of all 
discouragement, Kathleen went on, bring- 
ing to bear upon the case a weight of foren- 
sic logic and acumen which she herself felt 
to be almost preternatural. 

" She came down here in pursuit of some 
one who had robbed her, I think Mr. Wil- 
liams told me, — the same person of course 
whom she speaks of in this letter. Are 
you sure she never mentioned that person's 
name or any thing about him? Because, 
if he could be discovered, he might be able 
to tell us what we want to know, perhaps, 
villain as he is." 

"No, there was no name, I am positive," 
was Mrs. Williams's response. "For one 
thing, she didn't seem inclined to gossip, 
and, if she had been, poor woman, she 
wouldn't have had time for it, for she had 
hardly got up stairs when she was took bad. 
And when she came out of the fever she 
hadn't breath to throw away on chattering, 
I can tell you." 

The last words were possibly intended to 
convey a delicate reproof, but, if so, Kath- 
leen took no notice of it. 

" And that ring I saw yesterday was the 
only thing of consequence that she left 
behind? You found nothing to show who 
she was, — no name on her linen, or any 
thing of that sort?" 

"Nothing at all. Bless you, her linen 
wouldn't have been worth the trouble of 
marking. I don't suppose she had a pound's 
worth of clothes on, bonnet and all." 

"Oh! so inferior as that?" said Miss 
Thome, lifting her eyebrows superciliously, 



yet looking a good deal relieved. "Not 
a person you could possibly call a lady 
then?" 

"Not rich, of course; I understood that 
before," said Kathleen, with a reproving 
glance at her aunt. " But very sweet, and 
refined, and beautiful, I am sure, — was she 
not?" 

" She had been pretty, I think," assented 
Mrs. Williams, rather ungraciously. " But 
I did not notice any thing else particular." 
" She is no judge, you know," whispered 
George, with a significant look In the direc- 
tion of his adopted mother. " You can't ex- 
pect that she should be." 

Kathleen nodded, and did not pursue her 
questions farther; but Mrs. Williams, who 
had perhaps divined the nature of the 
remark, summed up her view of the case 
with great asperity, thus : — 

"He may have as many grand relations 
or poor relations as he likes, but if they 
were ever going to be found out, they 
would have been found out by this time. 
And, in my opinion, it would be better for 
him to leave off muddling away lils brains 
and his time on a lot of rubbishing notions, 
which he'll never make any thing by, unless 
it's a fool of himself." 

" A deal better," said Mr: Williams, se- 
verely. 

"There does not seem any means by 
which he can prove his rights at present, 
certainly," admitted Kathleen, sadly. " But 
that is no reason why he should not live 
in hope ; nobody knows what may happen 
some day." 

" Of course nobody does," said George, 
with a defiant look round the room, and 
especially at Alice. But Alice did not see 
it, being still engrossed with her work. It 
appeared to him as though she wished to 
proclaim that he and his prospects were 
nothing to her. 

Kathleen could have spent another hour 
In examining the letter, and making in- 
quiries about the writer; but Miss Thorne, 
who had evidently been very fidgety all 
along, now began to look at her watch, and 
to declare that it was time to go. 

"Already!" said George, in a voice of 
very genuine regret. 

But nobody seconded George's implied 
wish that the visitors should remain longer, 
and. Miss Thorne having reiterated her 
summons, they prepared to go. The cere- 
mony of leave-taking was got through 
with a great deal of cordiality on Kath- 
leen's part, and much punctilious politeness 
on that of Mr. and Mrs. Williams. Alice 
remained strangely cold and undemonstra- 
tive; and presently the ladles had rustled 
their way out of the little parlor which hac 
been prepared with so much care for theii 
reception. George followed to hand then 
Into their carriage ; his professional experi- 
ence had given him opportunities of leam« 
ing to perform this oflflce with much ele 
gance. 

"They are good-hearted people, miss,' 

he said, apologetically, as he took leave ol 

I the young lady, " though very rough, ai 
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you see. I feel quite put out about it, but 
yoa will excuse all deficiencies, I know ; 
tbej have been brought up to nothing 
different." 

" Mr. Williams, I am quite pleased to 
hare made their acquaintance. And as for 
that letter, I never read any thing in my 
life which interested me half so much. I 
don't know how to thank you for letting me 
see it." 

She would have said more but that the 
footman, in obedience to a sign Arom Miss 
Tliome, came to close the carriage door, 
and in a few seconds more the equipage 
was rolling along the narrow street toward 
the more stylish quarter which was its 
proper home. George stood looking after 
it as long as his eyes could follow it 
through the gathering darkness, and then 
taroed back into the house with a pleasant 
feeling on his mind in spite of the soreness 
which he expected to find among the fhmily 
group inside. With all its drawbacks the 
evening had been decidedly successful. 

There was silence between the two ladies 
on the road home, the ill-paved streets, 
through which the greater part of the way 
lay, not being favorable to couversation, 
and each, moreover, having her own 
thoughts to engross her. Thus it was not 
tiU they entered their own drawing-room 
that they exchanged their impressions as 
to the call they ha^ Just made. 

" I am so glad we have been," said Kath- 
leen, laying aside her hat, and adjusting 
her clustering locks with a self-satisfied 
toss of the head. 

'4 am glad it is over," said Miss Thome, 
seating herself with an air of satisfaction 
likewise. '' But mind, it is a kind of thing 
I cannot possibly permit for the ftiture." 

"Why not, aunt? I am sure they were 
all very nice people. Not so pleasant as 
Mr. Williams, of course,— our Mr. Wil- 
liams we must call him now, — but delight- 
My homely and unaflfected. What a pity 
Miss Williams is so shy! she looks such 
a nice girl, and very pretty, too, don't you 
think so? But she will get more ftriendly 
^th us in time, I am sure, for her adopted 
brother's sake. If for nothing else." 
, " Kathleen, I wish to say — " 

"I intend to do such things for him, 
aunt. Uncle John knows all the best 
offices in the city, and I Bm going to write 
a long letter about it the first thing to- 
morrow. Oh, he shall see I am not un- 
gratefhl 1 " 

"There is no danger of his thinking that, 
after the way you have gone on," said Miss 
Thome, with a suppressed irony very unu- 
sual to her. "I am only afraid — For 
Heaven's sake, Kathleen, try to behave 
yourself with a little more dignity, or there 
is no knowing what you may put into that 
yonng mftn's head." 

*' It does not signify what I put into his 
head if he is not to be disappointed after- 
ward," replied Kathleen, petulantly. " And 
he shall not be disappointed, for I am de- 
termined—" 



" Suppose you put it into his head that 
you intend to marry him?" interrupted 
Miss Thome, with a burst of bitterness. 
" You don't want to go quite so far as that, 
I presume." 

It was as if a thunderbolt had fallen at 
Kathleen's feet. At first she stood silent, 
looking at her aunt with an almost vacant 
expression of dismay and wonder. Pres- 
ently the blood began to rush into her 
cheeks, and she drew herself proudly up to 
her ftill height. 

"Marry him I" she exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. ** Aunt, what do you mean by in- 
sulting me so? What a cruel, atrocious 
thing to say, or to think of even I A com- 
mon, uneducated person like that, — a linen- 
draper's shopman ! How can — " 

She stopped suddenly and bit her lip. 
She had caught herself in the act of despis- 
ing, on account of his humble calling, the 
man Vho had saved her life, and stood 
aghast at the blackness of her ingratitude. 
All her indignation was gone in a moment, 
except, indeed, what remained against her- 
self. 

"I don't want to marry him," she went 
on quickly, " but I should have nothing to 
be ashamed of if I did. He is good, and 
noble, and generous, and I don't see what 
fault it is of his if he has been set in a 
station where he has to work honestly for 
his bread. Though, indeed, for that mat- 
ter, I should not wonder if he was better 
bom than I am." 

" Nonsense," said Miss Thome, sharply. 
" I never knew such faucifUl stuff in my 
life." 

" And pray what do you think of that 
letter, then?" 

"In the first place, we don't know but 
what that woman who was his mother 
made it up to impose upon some one ; but 
even if it was tme it does not prove that • 
her husband was any body particular. A 
respectable tradesman's son, perhaps, — 
that would be a great match for such a low, 
common creature as she seems to have 
been." 

Kathleen tapped her foot impatiently on 
the fioor. 

" And that ring, — do you think it was a 
likely present for a tradesman's son to give 
away?" 

"It depends, my dear; some of those 
people are very extravagant. But we don't 
know that it was given her; perhaps she 
stole it." 

" Aunt ! " cried Kathleen, reproachftilly. 

" Upon my work I shouldn't wonder. At 
all events, nothing we have seen proves 
that that young man is a bit better bom 
than we had reason to expect ftrom the sta- 
tion we found him in. So pray don't allow 
any romantic ideas of that kind to take 
possession of you." 

"I have no romantic ideas," said Kath- 
leen, excitedly. " It makes no difference to 
me what he is, and I should scorn myself 
if it did. If he were a king's son, he coul<3L 
not be mote eirt.\\Xftdk. \.c> tdlI t^"s^^\» '«»ft^ 
gratitude tUan \ie V& %a— ^^ ^\ia^^^^ 
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base enough to call him just now, a linen- 
draper's shopman." 

She forced herself to say the words in or- 
der to show her aant what slight importance 
she attached to their meaning, bat her 
voice involatitarUy sank a little as she ut- 
tered them. She recovered herself instant- 
ly, however, and resumed : — 

"Poor, poor fellow 1" (she had been 
going to say poor, dear fellow, and would 
have said It a few minutes before) "if he 
only knew what a wicked uugrateftjl wretch 
he had risked his life to save! That I 
should have been capable of feeling so for 
an instant ! It makes me ashamed of my- 
self. But I was so put out by finding that 
you had got hold of such an absurd fancy ; 
it was all your fault." 

" I only wanted to warn you, my dear. 
Young men are so conceited," 

"As if you could not have given him 
credit for a little common sense. Yod may 
take my word for it, there is no danger of 
such an insane idea so much as crossing 
his brain. And I do hope and trust, aunt, 
you will never speak to me like that again, 
it gives me quite a turn. Just when I was 
thinking I had had such a pleasant evening. 
It was too bad." 

She almost whimpered with vexation as 
she spoke, and assumed altogether such an 
ii^ured air that Miss Thome was sorry 
that she had said so much, and endeavored 
by changing the subject to make Kathleen 
forget her grievance. But though the sub- 
ject was changed, the grievance still evi- 
dently rankled in the young lady's mind, 
and when shortly afterward it was time to 
say good-night the injured air was as 
strongly marked as ever. She continued to 
wear it even on reaching the solitude of her 
own chamber, and set down her candle on 
the toilet-table muttering : — 

"What a ridiculous notion I As if he 
could possibly be so silly I " 

Just then she caught sight of a face re- 
flected In her mirror, — a fair, flushed face 
looking out from a rippling mass of dark 
brown hair, with delicately dimpled fea- 
tures, and a pair of ripe red lips pursed 
poutingly together. The expression was 
decidedly becoming, and she could not help 
seeing that the face was a very pretty one. 
As she contemplated It, however, this pout- 
ing expression gradually faded away and 
was replaced by a look of unaccustomed 
thouj^htfhlness and gravity. 

"Can there be any danger?" she asked 
herself. " Ohi, how dreadful if there were I 
To break his heart after saving my life, — 
what a requital I And after all there is no 
knowing what he may imagine. If he were 
a gentleman it would seem quite natural, 
and it is not because he does not always 
talk like a gentleman that he should not 
feel like one. How wrong not to think of 
that before! but I will remember to be 
carefhl for the future ; it was very good of 
aunt to advise me. She ought to have told 
me sooner, though, — suppose the mischief 
should have been already done ! Oh, I trem- 
ble to think of it. And I meant to be so 



kind to him, and to do so much good 
what a strange mocking destiny is m 
a mocking destiny ! " 

She sighed, and repeated the phras 
or twice with dreary satisfaction, tl] 
sumed the course of her meditations : 

"I cannot believe it; it is too ho 
He never could be so silly as to dr( 
It Is all aunt's fancy: she is prej 
against him because he is poor. ] 
pity, with her good points, that she \ 
be so dreadfully narrow and conver 
in her ideas ; but there is no chan 
changing her now, I fear; the worj 
set its mark upon her, and it is to( 
She never would have been afraid of 
man or a lord taking such nonsens 
his head, I know. And the best of it 
is very likely all the time a rich ma 
lord himself, poor fellow. Ah ! if o 
could be found out ! I wonder what 
Maria would say then. She would be 
ing to make me marry him whether I 
or not, like Lady Ashton and Lucy 
Bride of Lammermoor — only I'm no 
like Lucy. Oh, I quite understand 
dear Aunt Maria!" 

And with an alternate smile for 
Maria's weakness, and a sigh for C 
Williams's hypothetical folly, Kathle< 
about preparing for bed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LISTENING TO THE BAND. 

She awoke next morning with a ve 
comfortable impression as of som< 
disagreeable which had happened. A 
night's rest may sometimes do the 
for the mind that It often docs for the 
developing the full soreness of a bl 
which, before sleeping, the effect si 
to have almost gone off. Thus It wa: 
Kathleen now, and she felt mentally 
and bruised, or in other words humi 
and depressed, even before she was 
clently awake to remember what wi 
matter. When she did remember, th 
Ing by no means abated. Slie was 
with her aunt, vexed with George 
Hams, vexed with herself, and her 
vexation continued in fUU force all th< 
of dressing. 

For the worst was, she could not 
It off as she might have wished, by 
mining to forget the subject as a 
done with. The subject was not done 
She owed a debt to George Williams 
she had not paid, and paid It must be. 
the act of payment, which she had 1 
forward to as a pleasure, had, for the 
ent at least, been converted Into a bi 
She had been so delighted yesteirdai 
the idea of writing to her uncle aboi 
young man, and now she shrank fro 
task as the most disagreeable that 
be imposed on her. 

" They will be taking it into their 
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next that I am in love with him," she 
thought to herself angrily. "The ideal 
But I believe there is no limit to what 
Aunt Maria is capable of suspect! ug." 

And so much did she dislike the notion 
of her conduct being thus misconstrued, 
that she did not say a word as to her in- 
tended letter, or indeed about George Wil- 
liams at all, during the whole of breakfast, 
and when the meal was over had the great- 
est difficulty in prevailing on herself to 
fetch her writing-materials. But she re- 
membered what the nature of her obliga- 
tion was, and determined to discharge it at 
any cost to her own feelings. 

She managed to produce a very effective 
letter, in spite of a certain sense of con- 
straint under which it was penned. Prem- 
ising that she had a great favor to ask, 
which, however, she was sure her dear 
uncle would not refuse, she related the mi- 
raculous escape she had had the other day, 
describing her danger and George's heroism 
with all the flowers of eloquence she could 
think of. Then, with much circumlocution 
she explained the present unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of her deliverer, chained to a 
daily routine of sordid and uncongenial 
tasks, and declared her intention of rescuing 
him from the slough of occupations ao un- 
worthy of his talents, as he had rescued her 
from a watery grave. And finally came the 
pith and substance of the whole epistle, — a 
request that her uncle would exert himself 
to provide Mr. Williams with some employ- 
ment more honorable and more lucrative 
than his present one. Any expenses that 
might be incurred in the way of premium or 
otherwise she pledged herself to pay with 
interest when she should come of age ; and. 
In case her uncle should doubt the value of 
her opinion as to the young man's character 
and abilities, she invited him to come to 
Stornmouth to make inquiries for himself, 
adding proudly that she had no fear of the 
result. 

On finishing this composition she showed 
it to her aunt, being determined not to seem 
ashamed of what she had said, when, to her 
great surprise and gratification, Miss Thome 
offered to strengthen it by a postscript of 
her own. This offer was accepted eagerly, 
for Kathleen had been troubled by sundry 
misgivings whether so practical a person as 
she knew her uncle and guardian to be 
Would consent to do her such a favor as she 
asked, solely in deference to her unsupported 
entreaties. 

The postscript was written, and was 

every thing that Kathleen could desire. In 

It Miss Thome said that this Mr. Williams 

had really saved the dear child's life under 

Very harrowing circumstances; that he 

Seemed a respectable and deserving young 

man for his condition in life, and that, aU 

things considered, she thought her brother 

liad better come and look into the matter at 

once; nothing was more to be deprecated 

than letting obligations of that kind stand 

over. 

The fact was, poor Miss Thome was 
Anxioua to get the question of George Wil- 



liams disposed of, and she thought this 
might be the shortest way of doing it. 

After this important letter had been 
sealed and dispatched, Kathleen began to 
feel much happier. She had fairly written 
herself back into good-humor, and having 
done her duty felt at liberty to cast from 
her mind the subject of her protigi with its 
attendant disagreeables. As neither she 
nor her aunt was inclined to revert to it, 
this was comparatively an easy task, and 
by dinner-time that day she had nearly suc- 
ceeded in forgetting all that had ruffled her 
so much. But she was not allowed to for- 
get it long. 

After tea she and her aunt, according to 
their custom, went out to walk on the Pa- 
rade and listen to the band. The evening 
was very fine, and the number of fashiona- 
ble promenaders greater than usual. The 
effect on Kathleen's spirits was very exhila- 
rating, and, quite restored to good terms 
with herself, she sauntered up and down on 
her aunt's arm, dividing her attention pretty 
equally between the music, the company, 
and the purple-crested mountains of cloud 
which towered up along the sea-horizon 
with rugged, glowing outlines like those of 
an enchanted coast. As for the linen-dra- 
per's shopman and every thing connected 
with him, the topic had for the present 
passed into total oblivion. Suddenly her 
eyes fell on a group of three young men^ 
who, with their faces tumed from the sea, 
stood leaning against the rail which pro- 
tected the outer edge of the Parade, appar- 
ently amusing themselves by watching the 
company. At the same moment she recog- 
nized in one of them, with a feeling of as 
much surprise as though she had forgotten 
his existence, the subject of her epistolary 
labors that morning, — George Williams. 

George Williams indeed it was, who, 
contrary to his usual wont, had accepted 
the Invitation of his firiends Smithson and 
Walker to come with them for a turn on 
the Parade. His general practice was to go 
straight home as soon as business was 
over, so as to be in time for an evening 
walk with Alice ; but on the present occa- 
sion the proposal to go on the Parade was 
too tempting to be resisted. He remem- 
bered having heard his new acquaintances 
speak of walking there in the evenings, and 
felt that the glory of meeting and shaking 
hands with them in the presence of Smith- 
son and Walker was a chance not to be 
neglected. 

Immediately on catching sight of him, all 
that had passed since they last met recurred 
to Kathleen's mind in full force, and the 
feeling of constraint and discomfort which 
had possessed her in the morning came back 
upon her as strong as ever. Her first im- 
pulse was to whisper to her aunt to turn, 
but they were already within a ydrd or two 
from where the young men were standing, 
so that it was obviously too late for such 
an expedient, ^AiOi ^Vt^OX^ ^SJvKr^^ixsJj^ ^^^ 
saw tViat, s\ve,\.oo,^\sa x^^q^xs^ta^* v^^^ 
stood i:ox aa \\i^\.Wi\. ^X. ^^"^"^^^^^l^^r^ 
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common courtesy toward the man to whom 
she owed so much, cut the matter short by 
extending her hand with extra cordiality. 

"How do you do, Mr. Williams? I am 
very glad to see you." 

" You do me great honor, Miss St. Quin- 
tin/' responded George, with a gratified 
flush, for he thought of what the young 
men standing just behind him would say. 

Kathleen saw that he was pleased, and 
would have given any thing to have been a 
little more reticent. So she looked very 
grave, and devoted herself to the tassel of 
her parasol, leaving her aunt to carry on 
the conversation. But Miss Thome only 
bowed very stiffly, and as George, cowed 
by her stateliness, did not know what to 
say, there ensued a pause which Kathleen 
felt to be very oppressive. Whatever hap- 
pened, she could not and would not suffer 
the poor fellow's feelings to be hurt. 

"Are all your family quite weU to-day?" 
she asked, looking up from her parasol. 

" Quite well, thank you, miss. You are 
very kind to take so much interest in them, 
I am sure." 

"Oh I but they are such nice people; 
everybody must like them for — for their 
own sake, you know." 

She said this to prevent George fi'om 
thinking that she felt any special regard 
for them on his account ; but the words had 
scarcely lefb her lips before she saw that 
they might produce a totally different effect 
iVom what she had intended, and became 
dumb with vexation and conAision. And 
then, to make matters worse, she felt a hot 
flush coming over her cheeks. She tried to 
stop it by remembering what her aunt 
would think, but that only made it come 
faster. 

A horrible silence followed, during which 
she knew that Miss Thorne was watching 
with all her eyes. Yes, evidently her aunt 
took for granted that she was in love with 
that young man, — how unjust, how cruel, 
how odious! As she thought thus, she 
could not refrain A*om fhrtively glancing 
upward to see exactly what sort of person 
it was whom she was supposed to favor so 
highly. He was good-looking, there was 
no denying, almost better-looking than she 
had imagined, but that was no reason why 
her aunt should think her in love with him. 
It was really outrageous. 

"It is a fine evening," said George, at 
last, feeling that this prolonged silence 
would not do if Smithson and Wa^er were 
to be properly impressed. 

" Very fine," answered Kathleen, stiffly, 
for she was determined not to do or say 
any thing more that could by any possibility 
encourage him. 

"And very pleasant for walking," he 
added, with a desperate effort at keeping up 
the conversation. 

" Oh, very much so indeed." 

" I always think there is nothing like a 

little pedestrian exercise in the evening," 

he went on, more fluently this time, for he 

had just thought of a good way of letting 

Smithson and Walker undertsand that the 



ladies kept their carriage. " I do not won- 
der that you have been for once tempted to 
forego the use of your vehicle." 

Kathleen did not very well understand 
what he was aiming at, and would not com- 
mit herself by answering. Miss Thome, 
who had by this time recovered her pres- 
ence of mind, availed herself of the pause 
to interpose : — 

" There is the band beginning again, my 
dear." 

" Music hath charms, they say," observed 
George, sniggering. 

" We had better go on," said Miss Thorne, 
taking no notice of the witty remark, and 
then, with a dignified inclination toward 
G«orge, added, "Good-evening, Mr. Wil- 
liams." 

•George felt himself snubbed, and, fearful 
that he had given offense, raised his hat, 
and said, hesitatingly : — 

"Good-evening, ladies. I — I hope I 
have not been detaining you." 

Kathleen had already been secretly re- 
senting her aunt's mdeness, and the mourn- 
ful, apologetic tone in which the last words 
were uttered stung her to the quick with 
remorse. What I had it come to this, that 
with her pride and selfish cowardice she 
was letting her deliverer depart pained and 
wounded from her presence? And if in- 
deed his feelings toward her were such as 
her aunt seemed to fear, what incalculable 
anguish must he be enduring I She looked 
up at him with her dark eyes filled with a 
soft, angelic pity. 

"Good-by, Mr. Williams," she mur- 
mured, holding out her hand timidly as he 
was turning away. " I am sorry we must 
go, but it will not be very long before we 
meet again, I hope — that is, I — I dare 
say," she added, prudential considerations 
suddenly recurring to her, and making her 
blush and stammer very uneasily. 

She let him hold her hand for a moment, 
then withdrew it somewhat abruptly, and 
rushed off to rejoin her aunt, who in her 
impatience had sdready moved forward. 

George was lefb to the company of Smith- 
son and Walker, who fastened upon him 
with as much avidity as he could have de- 
sired 

" So that is the young lady ? " said Smith- 
son, who had of course heard all the par- 
ticulars of the river adventure. " A deused 
fine girl, to be sure." 

" Uncommon," said Walker. " Williams, 
niy boy, I congratulate you." 

"They are very nice people, I think," 
replied George, modestly. " And extremely 
genteel and select, as you may see. You 
have no idea what an elegantly fdrnish^d 
residence they have — quite a mansion, 
really. And a splendid carriage and pair — 
I never saw a handsomer." 

"I hope you will give me a ride in it 
some day," said Smithson. 

"What do you mean?" said George, 
blushing. 

"Ah! he*s a deep dog, aint he, Walker? 
Pretends not to know what I mean." 

"Damned deep dog," said Walker, 
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<<aDd damned lucky dog too. Wish I 
was in Ills shoes.*' 

" Hear 1 hear ! *' said Smlthson. ** Ditto, 
ditto.*' 

" What nonsense 70a two chaps do talk ! " 
exclaimed George, looking, however, not 
ill-pleased. *< I declare I can't understand 
yoa at all this evening." 

" He dont understand us," said Smlthson. 
" Here's Innocence I " 

"Quite interesting," said Walker, with a 
strong emphasis on the penultimate syl- 
lable. 

" I wonder If he understood the young 
lady any better," said Smlthson. 

"What nonsense!" exclaimed George 
again. " She dldn*t say any thing particu- 
lar — not extra particular, you know* You 
might have heard every thing if you had 
listened." 

"Oh I we heigrd everything and saw 
every thing too, didn't we. Walker? And 
very pretty she looked when she was blush- 
ing, I can tell you." 

"A 1," assented Walker. 

" What fellows you are ! " said George, 
bashfhlly. " It Is really too bad to go and 
say such things; you ought to know that 
girls can't help being a little nervous some- 
times, especially with i^trangers looking on. 
But of course I know yoo don't mean It ; 
it is only your ftm, eh? " 

He asked the question as If he expected a 
serious answer, but before he could obtain 
one, a bevy of young ladies were seen ap- 
proaching, comprising the principal beau- 
ties of the mantle and bonnet departments 
of Messrs. Jenkinson's. With these the 
gallant Smlthson and Walker coalesced at 
once, so that George, finding that there was 
no more to be got out of them, decided to 
take his way home. 

Bat though he was of course glad to be 
on his road back to Alice, he could not help 
regretting that his talk with Smlthson and 
Walker had been so prematurely Inter- 
rupted. He had rather enjoyed the conver- 
sation, notwithstanding that it made him 
feel slightly awkward; and besides, he 
could not help being curious to know as a 
matter of fact how far exactly the foolish 
fellows had been In jest or In earnest. 
Could there really be any thing In what they 
said? 



CHAPTER Vin. 

GEORGE TAKES HOME NEWS. 

An uneventful period of some days fol- 
lowed, during which, though George had 
by no means lost sight of this question, he 
was not able to make any progress toward 
its solution. Smlthson and Walker were 
such harebrained young men that It was 
difficult to make them talk seriously on any 
subject, especially one which it was neces- 
sary to approach so delicately. Nor had he 
any proper opportunity of testing by per- 
sonal observation what amount of truth 
there mi^ht be in tbeir insinuations, how- 



ever much for curiosity's sake he would 
have liked to do so. Once or twice again 
within the next few days he ventured to 
keep Alice waiting for him at home while 
he went to the Parade to see if he could 
come across Miss St. Qulntln ; but, though 
each time he succeeded in getting sight of 
her, and even in exchanging a few words, 
the meetings were too short to help him in 
forming any positive conclusion. She cer- 
tainly struck him as being rather nervous 
and confdsed, but then, for aught he knew, 
she might have been the same with any 
body else, and besides, he was always too 
much fluttered himself to be able to take 
any very accurate note of her demeanor. 
So the matter continued to rest pretty 
much where it had been on the evening 
when Smlthson and Walker had bantered 
him, and about a week passed without any 
thing new occurring to vary the ordinary 
tenor of his life. 

One morning at the end of this time, 
when he had just finished serving a cus- 
tomer, he was startled by hearing his name 
pronounced by an authoritative voice which 
he knew to be that, not of one of the shop- 
walkers or junior partners, but of the chief 
and senior of all, the mighty Jenkinson 
himself. He looked round with becoming 
reverence, and found the great man close 
upon him. 

"Mr. Williams, are you disengaged?" 

"Just ready, sir." 

"Then you will step Into the private 
room at the back. A lady and gentleman 
are waiting for you." 

George concluded that the lady and gen- 
tleman must be regarded by his employer 
as specially favored customers. If not per- 
sonal friends, and hastened to obey the 
mandate, quite proud that he should have 
been chosen for the honor of serving such 
distinguished visitors. 

On entering the private room at the back 

— not a domestic sanctuary as at Mr. and 
Mrs, Williams's, but simply a well-ordered 
waiting-room — the first person George saw 
was a gentleman who sat opposite the door. 
He was an elderly tnan with stoutlsh, com- 
fortably proportioned figure, an important 
expression of countenance, and short, up- 
right hair which gave him an appearance of 
much business-like vigilance and alertness, 

— a stand-no-nonsense sort of look, as 
George phrased it to himself. While the 
young man was still wondering what this 
personage's commands would be, the rustle 
of feminine drapery reminded him that there 
was a lady In the room. With a graceful 
obeisance he turned toward the quarter 
whence the sound had proceeded, when 
judge of his surprise on recognizing in the 
elderly gentleman's companion a distin- 
guished acquaintance of his own! The 
lady was no other than Miss Thome. 

She returned his salutation with a stiff" 
inclination of the head, and then, looking 
at the gentleman, said : — 
" This is the young man, brother." 
" Hum, 1 \XiO\3L^\. \is mvkOcL;^ ^•^c^^'Cftft ^^^- 
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" Sit down, yo^ng fellow, I want to 
speak to yon." 

George did as he was told, though he 
felt that the patronizing familiarity of the 
address scarcely befitted his dignity. 

" We had better begin by understanding 
each other at once," said the gentleman. 
" My name is Thome." 

George bowed, feeling however that the 
hiformation had done wonderfully little 
toward the mutual understanding of which 
the gentleman spoke. 

" Now I believe," continued Mr. Thome, 
** that the other day you were of some use 
to a young lady who is a relation of mine, — 
saved her life, in ftict." 

George bowed again, and was about to 
declare that the day In question was the 
proudest of his existence, but Mr. Thorne 
went on without waiting for an answer. 

" Of course a service like that cannot be 
allowed to pass without acknowledgment, 
and as the young lady's guardian I have 
taken the matter in hand." 

" O sir ! " said George, tremulously. 

<* I have been at Stommouth for the last 
day or two making Inquiries about you, so 
that I might see what was best to be done. 
I find from your employer that you are 
steady and Industrious, with a thoroughly 
satisfactory character for integrity, and a 
very fair notion of accounts." 

George blushed, but did not feel so highly 
gratified at this description of himself as 
perhaps he ought to have done. 

"And that your present salary is seventy- 
five pounds a year. Well, if you like, I 
will put you in the way of making it just 
double." 

** A hundred and fifty a year," said Miss 
Thorne, for the young man looked so abso- 
lutely dumfounded that sho hardly thought 
he understood. 

A hundred and fifty a year I George 
scarcely knew which end of him was upper- 
most. A hundred and fifty I — that was just 
the figure he had always fixed in his own 
mind as sufficient income to marry upon. 
So ho might marry at once now. Dear, 
dear Alice I 

" That would only be for the first year or 
two," continued Mr. Thorne, in his diy, 
matter-of-fact tones. " With diligence and 
ability, there is no saying what you might 
not rise to. The office is one of the best I 
know." 

" An office ! " stammered George, almost 
awed by the magnificence of his own des- 
tiny. ♦* Not in the retail way, then ? " 

♦*The head of the firm is a friend of my 
own," said Mr. Thorne, with dignity ; then, 
remembering that the young man was en- 
titled to some information on* the sub- 
ject, he added, a little more graciously, 
"Mr. Rumney of Rumney & Rumney's, in 
fact." 

** Rumney & Rumney 's, sir ? " said George, 
timidly. 

" Of King Williams Street, City. The 
great South American house, you know." 

" Oh, indeed sir." 
^^TMe situation is one which I should 



strongly reccommend you to accept, young 
man." 

" Accept 1 O sir, if you only think 
there is the slightest chance of my being 
fortunate enough — " 

<< You may regard that part of the matter 
as quite settled. I have ascertained from 
Mr. Rumney that he will be at once willing 
to receive you as clerk at the salary I have 
mentioned." 

The room swam before George's eyes. 
What would Alice say when she heard? 
His darling Alice ! 

"I don't know how to thank you, sir. 
You have made me happy forever and 
ever." 

" I hope it may prove so, Mr. Williams. 
It is rather an experiment I am trying, but 
I dare say It will all come right. You will 
have to work hard though." 

** I will, sir." 

"You must. And look here, you will 
have your evenings to yourself, and if you 
take my advice you will try to improve 
yourself all you can. A young man in Lon- 
don can't study too hard ; it keeps him out 
of mischief, and gets him on in life besides. 
Mind, you are going into a kind of thing a 
great deal above what you have been used 
to, and if you are to do any good in it you 
can't polish yourself up too much." 

" I am aware of it, sir. All the leisure 
moments I have shall be devoted to self- 
culture," said George, enthusiastically, while 
visions of himself as a pale, interesting 
student, burning the midnight oil over his 
books, rose fiatteringly before his mind's 
eye. 

" It will be your best chance for getting 
on," said Mr. Thorne, looking at him atten- 
tively with his shrewd gray eyes. ** Well, 
you are young, and I dare say you'll do, but 
it's not what I approve of as a general rule, 
trying people at any thing above what they 
have been brought up to." 

"I'm sure, sir, I can't tell you how hon- 
ored I feel by your singling me out — " 

" Ah ! well, well," grumbled Mr. Thome, 
" we must all be governed by circumstances 
sometimes." 

" It was Miss St. Quintln's wish that after 
the service you had rendered her you should 
not remain in your present employment," 
explained Miss Thorne, who thought that it 
was not wholesome for the young man to 
be pufibd up with the idea that he owned 
his promotion to his own merits. "I do 
not know that my brother would have seen 
fit — " 

"Miss St. QuintinI" cried George, who 
in his excitement had almost forgotten that 
there was any such person. "How kind 
and good of Miss St. Quintin, to be sure I 
She little knows how happy she has made 
me! O sir, and you, madam, will you 
please tell her that I am grateful A*om the 
bottom of my heart? I wish she was here, 
that she might see — But of course I will 
do myself the honor of calling to pay my 
respects." 

There was a pause, during which George 
saw brother and &\atet look. ^ each other, 
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and wondered what they meant by it. At 
last Miss Thorne said coldly, bat with some 
embarrassment : — 

*'Toa need not mind about calling, Mr. 
Williams. Ton will have so little time, and 
I will explain to Miss St. Quintin — In- 
deed I — I would rather you did not give 
yourself the trouble." 

"Trouble, madam I" exclaimed George, 
and then he stopped. An idea had Just 
occurred to him which actually took away 
his breath. The banter of Smithson and 
Walker — the Parade — the blushes — and 
now — Was it possible that Miss Thome 
was afraid ? 

"There, you hear, we don't want cere- 
mony/' said Mr. Thome, in his brasqne 
way. *< And you will have little enough 
time to turn yourself round in, I can tell 
yoa. Mr. Kamney must have the vacancy 
lUled within the week." 

"But, sir — " 

" Oh, there will not be any difficulty ! I 
have arranged all that with Mr. Jenkinson, 
and if you choose to accept the situation 
you may consider yourself ft'ee from this 
moment." 

George was dumb with wonder, not only 
wonder at the prospect of so sudden a 
change in his destiny, but wonder as to 
what could be the reason for it. Surely 
they were in a strange hurry to get him 
away from Stommouth. Were they very 
much aftttid, then? 

"Well, young man, It is to be yes or 
no?" 

" Oh, yes, of course, sir ! But — " 

"Very good, then we may consider the 
thing settled. Let me see, I have your 
address — I will send it to Mr. Rumney, 
and he will communicate all necessary in- 
stroctions. There is nothing that need de- 
tain us fhrther, I think, Mr. Williams. If 
you should have any absolute occasion to 
consult me you can drop me a line at 154 
Marine Parade, and I will step round to 
your place." 

The idea of Mr. Thorne stepping round 
to George's place 1 How anxious they were 
to keep him away from No. 164! They 
must be very much afraid indeed. 

"I believe we have nothing more to 
mention," resumed Mr. Thorne, rising and 
taking up his hat. »* So now if you please 
we will say good-day and good-by." 

"Good-by, Mr. Williams," said Miss 
Thorne, more graciously than she had ever 
yet spoken to him, perhaps to show him 
that she meant it to be a parting. " I hope 
you will be steady and remember my broth- 
er's advice ; if ever I see you again it will 
be very gratifying to me to find that it has 
been so." 

"Good-afternoon, madam. And will you 
please say to Miss St. Quintin, — " 

"Oh, yes! Miss St. Quintin will quite 
understand. Good-by. I wish you a very 
pleasant journey." 

They must be horribly afraid — he felt 
assured of it. The assurance put him in 
such a flutter that be almost stumbled as 
he went to the private door to show them 



out, besides making his farewell bow with 
unusual clumsiness. * 

As soon as they were gone, he hurried 
to Mr. Jenkinson, and, having ascertained 
that in pursuance of a previous agreement 
with Mr. Thome, the firm was willing to 
release him without fdrther notice, he made 
haste to avail himself of the permission by 
taking his leave at once. It was well that 
he could do so, for in his present state of 
mind it is doubtftil if he could have sold so 
much as a yard of ribbon without making a 
mistake. 

Never in his life had he been in such a 
state of mind before. On leaving the shop 
he took the way toward home, but it was 
more ft'om the instinct of habit than from 
any settled purpose of going anywhere in 
particular. His thoughts were in the 
strangest and most chaotic disorder, — 
ideas of Alice, Miss St. Quintin, his new 
salary, the city, midnight study, his moth- 
er's letter, his paternal relations, the House 
of Lords, Miss St. Quintin and Alice, jost- 
ling each other confhsedly in his mind. 
At first, these ideas were too vague and 
fragmentary to find expression even in the 
depths of his own consciousness, merely 
presenting themselves as a series of broken 
mental images, and it was not till he had 
gone fully half way, with a fresh, cool 
breeze blowing in his face all the time, 
that they began to form themselves into 
any thing like a monologue. Even when 
they had reached this stage they remained 
curiously jumbled and unconnected, as the 
following attempted rendering of them will 
show. 

<' It must be, I am sure it must be ; they 
wouldn't frighten themselves like that about 
nothing. I wonder if I ought to call after 
all and thank her — it would almost seem 
unkind not to, and then I should be able to 
judge for myself — t must really have a 
very distinguished kind of air about me, — 
hereditary, I suppose. I wonder what 
Alice would say, but it isn't a sort of thing 
exactly I could tell her. I wish she could 
come to know though ; she has never prop- 
erly done me justice. How she has always 
tried to take me down about my family! 
bnt Miss St. Quintin saw at once there was 
something in it — Miss St. Quintin is a 
lady. And only to think— They were 
evidently as frightened as possible; they 
would like to lock her up from me if they 
could. But Love laughs at locksmiths, they 
say. Not that there could be any thing of 
that sort on my part, of course — there's 
Alice, you know. Poor Alice, I wouldn't 
for the world — dear Alice! How pleased 
she will be when she hears ! a hundred and 
fifty a-year ! Why, then, we can get mar- 
ried when we like — so we can! I almost 
think, though, it must not be directly — 
poor Miss St. Quintin — on her money, as 
one may say — it would be hardly delicate 
under the circumstances. And then every 
body knows living is so dear in London, 
and of course in my new walk of life tXv^'t^ 
will be a kVneL ot ^\.^\^ \.o\i^\w'i^\.xi.^ — ^^ ^ 
1 had mucli b^\.t^x v?«JA. «»i i^^^ ^^ '^'^^^ ^"^^ 
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Bides, I want to go in for a* coarse of Btady; 
that old chap wa* quite right. If I was to 
stick for a little while at French, and Latin, 
and Greek, and such like, I should be ready 
for any thing, and there is no knowing what 
may be found out some day, as Miss St. 
Quintin said. How badly Alice behaved 
that evening! one would think she did it 
on purpose. Oh, it will be better to put it 
off for two or three years, — much better 
for all parties. It will be lonely for me in 
London, but I sha'n't feel it when Fm so 
hard at work. Perhaps I shall fall in with 
my family there, who knows ? I feel some- 
how as if something must turn up soon; 
after all, it won't be so much stranger than 
what has happened already. An office in 
the city — who would have thought of such 
a thing this morning? A private office. 
Well, it will be a sort of preparation for 
me before entering on my proper inborn 
position — a kind of intermediate wear, as 
one may say. I wonder what the title is. 
There is somebody usurping it just now, 
very likely, but, as Miss St. Quintin said, 
nothing can take away my right. And so 
actually Miss St. Quintin — Who could 
have expected it — so rich as she is, and 
evidently moving in the highest circles. 
And so pretty, too, one of the prettiest girls 
I ever saw — next to Alice, of course. 
Though indeed she was prettier than Alice 
the other evening — Alice was not looking 
well at all. She was out of sorts at the 
idea of my being a great man, I suppose. 
That is Just her way ; she has always be- 
haved badly on that point. One would say 
she was jealous of my getting into a higher 
sphere because she feels she wouldn't be up to 
the mark. She's afraid I should be ashamed 
of her and throw her over, perhaps. Well, 
it is natural enough she should feel so, I 
dare say, and I have no doubt that my rela- 
tions would be very violent in their oppo- 
sition to such an alliance; they would be 
wanting me to marry somebody who — 
somebody more in the style of Miss St. 
Quintin, in fact. But that would be out of 
the question quite, you know — poor, dear 
Alice, after knowing her so long, and 
raising expectations — I couldn't think of 
it. Besides, it would break my heart of 
course — she is such a darling. And then 
she is so fond of me and looks up to me so, 
I dare say I could mould her into a lady in 
time. If she would only take pattern by 
Miss St. Quintin, how nice it would be! 
Miss St. Quintin is such a perfect lady! 
And the idea of her being partial to me ! 
It looks like a dream, so it does. I wonder 
if I ought to call. One would like to find 
out if it is true — and 'pon my word I think 
it would look downright ungrateful if I 
went away without ever having been near 
her. I must think about it — I couldn't 
bear to be ungrateful. Well, here we are 
at last. I wonder what they'll say when 
they hear." 

At this point he was obliged to suspend 
his meditations, being in the act of entering 
the little haberdashery shop. Here he found 
nobody hut Mr, Williams the elder, who 



was sitting behind the counter reading a 
newspaper as composedly as if there was no 
chance of his being disturbed by a customer. 
And indeed there was not much, this being 
the hour of the day (nearly one o'clock) 
when every body in that neighborhood was 
either about beginning or fln&hing dinner. 

"Why, George!" said Mr. Williams, 
looking up A*om his newspaper as though 
scarcely believing his eyes, "you at tMs 
time of day I" 

** I've got a holiday," explained George, 
briefly, for he did not care to unbosom him- 
self to so stolid a- listener as Mr. Williams. 
" Where's mother and Alice ? *' 

" Mother is in the kitchen seeing after the 
dinner, and Alice is laying the cloth. Who 
would have thought of you getting a holi- 
day ? Nothing wrong, I hope ? * * 

" Oh, dear, no! I'll tell you all about it 
at dinner-time. Alice is in the parlor, is 
she?" 

And as he asked the question, he laid his 
hand on the door of the little passage which 
led to the room behind, and passed in with- 
out waiting a reply. Mr. Williams looked 
for a moment as though he were Inclined 
to follow, but, concluding that George 
wanted an interview with Alice in private, 
smiled to himself knowingly, and went on 
with his paper as if nothing at aU had hap- 
pened. 

♦* I have such news for you," cried George, 
bursting into the little parlor where Alice 
was busy arranging the dinner-table. 

Alice looked up, quite startled by the sud- 
denness of the apparition. 

" George ! Is any thing the matter ? " 

"Matter, of course not! Alice, what do 
you think? I've got a situation in an office, 
a private office. One of the best houses in 
London, they say, — Bumney & Bumney's in 
King William Street. And I'm to begin di- 
rectly, at a salary of one hundred and fifty a 
year. What do you think of that? Not 
that a hundred and fifty a year will go any 
thing ^llke so far there as here," he added, 
with a prudent moderation of his impet- 
uosity, for it had just occurred to him that 
the mention of such a sum might raise 
expectations which he was not at present 
prepared to fulfill. " But it is a nice little 
figure to begin with, and it is only a begin- 
ning, for in a year or two they say I may 
rise to ever so much more. It's a South 
American house, — one of those tip-top city 
concerns. So my fortune's as good as made, 
you see. Aint you pleased, aintyou? Dear, 
dear Alice ! " 

He paused, rubbing his hands, but Alice 
did not speak. She could not realize any 
thing to herself yet, except that George 
would have to go away. 

" How surprised you look, to be sure I It 
is too good to be believed, I suppose you 
think?" 

"I am very much surprised," she said, 
trembling. 

" You did not expect that such a piece of 
luck would ever come to me, did you ? But 
you see strange things will happen some- 
times, and so I've always said." 
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'* Yon will have to go and IWe in London, 
George?" 

"Of course. Didn*t I tell you it was an 
office in the city?" 

He was beginning to get rather curt with 
her, for her undemonstrative reception of 
his great news had chilled him yery con- 
siderably. That he should be ready to make 
such a sacrifice for her sake, and yet find 
her take so Uttle apparent interest in his 
concerns I 

" You understand, don't you ? " he asked. 

It was as much as she could do to keep 
herself Arom bursting into tears, but she 
would not let her weakness spoil the pleas- 
ure of his good fortune; and, making an 
effort (such an effort I) to restrain them, 
managed to murmur forth : — 

" Oh, yes ! I understand. I congratulate 
you very much." 

George thought her the coldest of human 
beings. 

•'I cannot help being surprised, you 
know," she said, trying to smile, as she saw 
how grave and offended he looked. '*It 
really was such an unlikely thing to hap- 
pen." 

** Oh, yes ! very unlikely of course ; a cut 
above me altogether, eh ? But you see Miss 
St. Quintin did not think so." 

"Miss St. Quintin I Was it Miss St. 
Quintin ■— " 

*• Yes, it was all her doing. She under- 
stood I was being thrown away where I 
was ; being a lady, she can enter into that 
kind of thing, you see. Well, what do you 
think of Miss St. Qaintin now? " 

** Oh, of course she has behaved very 
well I But then you did a great deal for 
her." 

"Ah, yes I I know you never liked her," 
said George, bitterly ; for certainly Alice had 
passed her opinion on Miss St. Qaintin with 
a great deal of reserve. 

" O George I how can you ? I never said 
so." 

" Yes, but you feel so, don't you ? " 

" I know so little of her, I can't feel one 
way or the other." 

George shrugged his shoulders, and was 
silent. Alice was jealous of Miss St. Quin- 
tin, evidently. Well, if she chose to insult 
him with so unreasonable a sentiment he 
could not help it. If she was uncomfort- 
able or unhappy he was sorry ; but it was 
entirely her own doing. He had come in 
overflowing with love and tenderness, and 
If she had only behaved herself a little 
better, and shown herself a little more 
pleased at his advancement, he would cer- 
tainly by this time have said something 
which would have convinced her that she 
had nothing to fear. Of course he had been 
intending to tell her that though their 
marriage could not take place just at once, 
it certainly should not be delayed beyond a 
year or two. And indeed of course he in- 
tended to tell her so still, only not quite 
this minute. It was right and fitting that 
she should be punished a little after the 
way she had behaved. 

** I hope joa wUl be very happy in your 
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new life, George," she said, at last, when 
the silence had become too much for her. 

" I hope so too," said he. And then he 
was silent again, for he was thinking 
whether he might not remit the rest of her 
punishment on the spot. It seemed to him 
that her voice had trembled when she had 
spoken, and he was half minded to make 
her happy at once by a few words of tender- 
ness which his instinct told him would have 
the desired effect. But while he was con- 
sidering whether he would or would not be 
thus merciful, the opportunity was taken 
fkrom him by the entrance into the room of a 
third person in the shape of Mrs. Williams. 
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" I ALMOST wonder Mr. Williams does not 
call, or write, or something," said Kathleen 
to her aunt, two days afterward, as the 
pair sat working together in the parlor after 
breakfast, while Mr. Thome was reading 
his newspaper in a separate comer. "I 
really think he ought to have taken some 
notice of uncle's kindness." 

She had not brought herself to make the 
remark until the subject had been rankling 
in her mind for some time. But she really 
was surprised at George Williams's conduct, 
and she could not help expressing her sur- 
prise. She would have repudiated with in- 
dignation the charge of rendering a service 
to him or any body else with the expectation 
of being thanked for it; still it is never 
pleasant to have one's benefits accepted 
absolutely as a matter of course, especially, 
for a young lady who has been making her- 
self miserable with the idea that the recip- 
ient of such benefits is devotedly in love 
with her. 

" He thanked your uncle quite sufficiently 
at the time, my dear." 

"Yes, but he might have known it was 
not only uncle — Altogether it is very 
strange. Perhaps he is ill." 

Miss Thorne thought it best to put an 
end at once to all misapprehension on the 
subject. 

"I don't suppose that, Kathleen. The 
fact is, I told him he need not trouble him- 
self about calling." 

«* You told him so, aunt? " said the young 
lady, with a sudden flush. " And pray what 
was the use of telling him such a thing?" 

"I— I did not wish him to come, my 
dear." 

" Then I think you used him particularly 
badly. And — and I do not understand 
what you can possibly have meant by it," 
cried Kathleen, while the flush deepened in 
intensity. 

She was so much put out that she forgot 
all about her uncle being in the room, and 
was considerably startled when she found 
herself answered by his trenchant tones^ in- 
stead of the mWi, \?a:^<stVsv% WiR&^ ^"l- V^^ 
aunt. 
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"I understand what your aunt meant by 
it very well," he said, looking at her se- 
verely over his newspaper. "She meant 
that she does not approve of youn^ ladies 
treating shop-boys as if they were equals, 
and I don't approve of it either." 

*'I don't understand you now," said 
Kathleen, defiantly. She stood a good deal 
in awe of this stern uncle of hers, but at 
this moment she felt herself so cruelly, so 
unjustly persecuted that she would not 
have shown any of her awe for the world. 

«* Then it is time you should understand 
young lady. I had not intended to say any- 
thing about it, but I must now." 

" About what, uncle ? " 

**Well, then, I have been a good deal 
shocked by what your aunt has told me of 
your conduct with regard to this young 
man. To say the least, it has not been 
lady-like." 

Kathleen's heart swelled with indigna- 
tion, so that she could not make answer. 
Then her uncle and aunt had been sitting 
in council about her, had they? canvassing 
the supposed state of her feelings as though 
she had publicly accepted George Williams 
as a lover? She writhed under the idea, 
but the sense of the injustice which had 
been done her would not allow her to ex- 
postulate. 

Her uncle thought she was taking his 
remonstrances rather well. 

" I do not want to hurt your feelings," 
he continued, more gently. "Only you 
must be more prudent In ftiture, that Is all. 
You see I have done what you wished, and 
got this young fellow into a berth where he 
may do capitally if he chooses ; and now 
you must do what I wish, and not think 
' any more about him." 

As if she wanted to think any more about 
him I But she would not be threatened 
into forgetting that he had saved her life -=- 
no, never 1 

" There's a good girl. I see you under- 
stand me. And now that we have settled 
that, we will never mention the subject 
again." 

Speaking thus, he folded his paper so as 
to bring it into convenient compass, and 
resumed his reading. 

"I don't care how often the subject Is 
mentioned," said Kathleen, proudly, after a 
pause. "I consider I have been grossly 
insulted." 

"Oh, Is that the way of It?" said Mr. 
Thome, coolly, "Then I hope you will 
try not to lay yourself open to such insults 
again." . 

And he went on very composedly with 
his paper, and had probably forgotten all 
about the matter in another minute. 

But Kathleen could not forget so easily, 
and sat brooding darkly over her wrongs, 
none the less persistently because she made 
no attempt at further reply. A long silence 
followed, broken at last by Miss Thome, 
who, understanding something of the situa- 
tion, and having sundry fears as to the 
wrath to come when the protecting pres- 
ent?^ of her brother should be withdrawn, 



was anxious to bring about a tacit recon- 
ciliation. 

"Suppose we go out now?" she sug- 
gested. " It is a pity to lose such a beauti- 
ftil morning. John, will you come too? 
You have not seen half the pretty walks 
yet." 

" I'm your man, Maria. A walk or drive, 
whichever you like. You women mew 
yourselves up in the house far too much." 

" I will go and get on my things directly," 
said Miss Thome, folding up her work in 
great haste, " and Kathleen too, won't you, 
dear?" 

But Kathleen was too deeply offended to 
accept the olive-branch so readily. 

" I am not inclined to go out this morn- 
ing," she replied with A*igld stateliness. 

" Not inclined, dear?" 

" I prefer remaining at home." 

Miss Thorne hesitated, and seemed about 
to expostulate, but Mr. Thorne — who be- 
gun to understand how the land lay, and 
had no notion, as he afterward told his sis- 
ter, of humoring such airs — cut matters 
short by interposing curtly : — 

" Never mind, Maria, you and I prefer to 
go out. There is nothing to wait for." 

Miss Thorne sighed, and looked at her 
niece imploringly. But the girl only kept 
her head more obstinately bent over her 
work, and the poor lady, knowing that her 
brother was frowning at her all the time, 
had no choice but to go and get ready. For 
a few minutes Kathleen was left alone with 
her uncle, but no word was said be- 
tween them, and at last, when Miss Thorne 
was heard coming down stairs, he rose and 
went out of the room without speaking. 
Presently Kathleen heard the street door 
close, and knew that she was left to herself 
for the rest of the morning. 

She let her work fall on her lap, and 
leaned back in her chair as though to give 
herself up to the ftill enjoyment of her 
wrongs. For though she had been intense- 
ly mortified by her uncle's rebuke and the 
Idea that he could have supposed such a re- 
buke Justified by her conduct or feelings, 
there was a kind of luxury too in finding 
herself the victim of so horrible a persecu- 
tion. How hard and tyrannical and unjust 
they were I how shallow and short-sighted 
and narrow-minded ! Why, If it had been 
all true what they thought or pretended to 
think, they could not have said or done 
worse; had they not vilified and insulted 
her, and gone away leaving her in disgrace? 
And what was it all for? Because she had 
felt and expressed an interest in the fate 
and fortunes of the man who had saved her 
life ; because she had shown herself desir- 
ous of using him as a human being with 
human rights ought to be used. And for this 
she was accused of treating a shoprboy as 
an equal. Shop-boy indeed I It would be 
well for the world If all the men and womon 
In it were as noble and brave and large- 
souled as that shop-boy — yes, or as good- 
looking either if it came to that. Poor fel- 
low — and so he had been told not to call I 
What a coarse, what a brutal thing to say 
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— how he must have fblt It! She could 
only hope and trust that he did not for one 
instant suppose such a message to have 
been dictated by her — her wbom he bad 
sared, her whom, if her nncle and aunt did 
not egregionsly err, he loved with the 
whole strength of his honest, manly nature. 
And after all, her uncle and aunt were peo- 
ple of the world, and could hardly be ca- 
pable of making such a mistake on a point 
like that. Ah I poor, poor fellow ! 

She could not sit leaning back in her 
chair all morning, and so after a time she 
tried to rouse herself to other occupations. 
But whatever task she took up, she could 
not leave off thinking of the unjust rebukes 
directed against herself, of the cold-blood- 
ed cruelty shown toward George Williams. 
At last she went to her piano, but even that 
did not serve to distract her thoughts. The 
song she had chosen for practice was the 
old Scotch ballad : — 

** And ye sball walk in silk attire 
And siller hae to spare, 
Gin ye'U consent to be his bride 
Nor think o' Donald mair." 

And though it was very foolish, she could 
not somehow help connecting Donald with 
Geoi^ Williams. 

She had gone through the song once, and 
was just beginning it over again, as a kind 
of tribute of sympathy to the heroine and 
her wrongs, when the door opened, and the 
man in black appeared, announcing : — 
" Mr. Williams." 

And immediately afterward Donald, liv- 
ing and in nineteenth-century costume, was 
in her presence. 

She was a good deal startled at first, and 
was conscious of welcoming him with some 
constraint. 

"How do you do, Mr. Williams? Pray 
take a chair." 
" I am afl*aid I am intruding, miss." 
** How can you thii^ of such a thing? " 
she replied, warmly, for she was afraid that 
her manner had chilled him. <'I am de- 
lighted to see you." 
" You are very kind, I'm sure." 
And then he took a chair as he had been 
told, and Kathleen seated herself likewise, 
feeling considerable embarrassment as to 
what she should say next, and thinking that 
if her aunt had been at home it would have 
been much less awkward. She was silent 
so long that George had time to speak 
iirst. 

" I have called to say how grateftil I am, 
miss, for all your favors. I would have 
come before, only I could not make up my 
mind whether it wouldn't be regarded as a 
liberty, and — " 

"A liberty, Mr. Williams!" exclaimed 
Kathleen, her spirit rising in righteous in- 
dignation as she thought how shamefully 
h<5 deliverer had been treated. " How can 
SQch an idea possibly have occurred to you? 
Vhy, I have been quite longing to see you. 
I can't tell you how disappointed — " 
She broke off suddenly and reddened, for 



she fancied she felt the young man's eyes 
fixed on her rather more intently than she 
cared for. Why could not her aunt have 
remained at home ? 

'* It would not have been according to my 
own wishes. Miss St. Quintln, I can assure 
you. It was only that I was afraid Miss 
Thome might not like it. She seemed to 
say I needn't come." 

** I do not know why my aunt should not 
be as glad as I am to welcome the person 
who saved me ttom a terrible death," an- 
swered Kathleen, with some asperity as she 
thought of Miss Thome's offenses. *< But, 
as it is, she and my uncle happen to be out 
Just now, so I a^ afraid they will not have 
the pleasure of seeing you." 

And as she spoke she felt quite pleased 
that it was so. Even though their presence^ 
might have made it a little less embarrass- 
ing for herself, she would not have had 
them there to hurt that good, brave young 
man's feelings for all the world. They had 
already cut him deeply, very deeply, — it was 
easy to see that ; but it should be her care 
to heal the wounds as far as in her lay. 

"I am only sorry that this is the last 
opportunity of meeting that we can have 
for some time," she resumed. ** You go to 
London at once, I think?" 

" The day after to-morrow, and am to 
enter on my duties the next morning. If 
you only knew how gratefdl I am to you for 
having obtained — " 

"I wish you would not talk so, Mr. 
Williams. Which of us two has most cause 
to be grateftd to the other, I wonder? Do 
you think that I have forgotten, or ever can 
forget, how you imperilled your own ex- 
istence to save mine ? " 

Ah no ! never, never, let them chide and 
threaten as they would. They might lock her 
up and put her on bread and water if they 
pleased, but nothing should have power to 
make her ashamed of her gratitude. 

Meantime George was thinking how 
beautiful she looked, and how correct 
Smlthson and Walker had been in their sur* 
mises. He was so busy thinking thus that 
it was some time before he could answer. 

<* Don't mention such a thing, miss, pray I 
I only wish I had the chance again, that's' 
all." 

<'0h!" she remonstrated, almost dis- 
mayed by his energy. 

"But I do indeed, 'pon my word I do. 
And it isn't for the sake of what you have 
done for me, mind you, though of course 
that's a great deal for such as me." 

"I am very glad to have been able to 
serve you," she said quickly, for, remember- 
ing the state of the poor fellow's feelings, 
she wished to bring the conversation back 
to safer and more business-like topics. " I 
hope your new engagement may be in 
every respect a suitable and prosperous 
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" It sha'n'tbe my fiiult if I don't do well 
in it, miss. I'm going to stick at work day 
and night, — office In the m.ot:n\a%^ %S5»^ 
ancient and modwn \Mi®a»^<M^Nxi\}aRk ^^'^^^ 
ing. You liMft ^^«Q. Tfta >iktfi %\»2t\. \ft.\sS» 
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I've always been pining for, and if I work 
like a gaUey-slave I intend to show you I 
know how to use it, — I intend to try at 
least," he added more modestly. 

Kathleen was a good deal affected by this 
proof of her humble adorer's devotion. 
What a magnetic spell she must exercise 
over this man that he was suddenly fired 
with so noble and perseveriug an ambition ! 
She drew a little mental picture of him 
sitting over his books till the small hours 
of the morning, and found it quite interest- 
ing. 

** And I am sure you will succeed,** she 
said, encouragingly, for she felt how power- 
fully his whole future career might be in- 
fluenced for good or evil by a word ftom 
her lips. "Oh, yes! you will succeed, I 
know you will. You will be a great roan 
yet, and when you are you will remember 
that I have always believed in you.*' 

She looked up at him with sparkling eyes, 
and George thought he had never seen any 
one half so beautiful. Yes, she believed in 
him indeed, and always had. How different 
from Alice, who pretended to be so fond of 
him, and yet was constantly trying to take 
him down I But then this was a real lady, 
who knew what was what. 

"You are the only person I ever came 
across who seemed quite able to understand 
me,*' he said, with mingled sadness and 
gratitude. 

"The only person 1" said Kathleen, 
touched by the pathos of his manner. " Oh, 
I hope not. Surely Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
and your sister — '* 

He made a mournfUl sign in the nega- 
tive. 

" They mean well, miss, but I could never 
make them understand — There seems 
something wanting — something — some- 
thing which I have got, and they haven't, 
in fact. I don't explain myself properly, 
I know." 

"Oh I but you do — ah ! how well I can 
enter into your feelings I It is sympathy 
that is absent, that mysterious under- 
current of sympathy — ** 

" Ah yes ! sympathy," interpolated George. 

" Without which home is nothing. Ah! 
how very, very true that is 1 *' And then 
she thought of her uncle and aunt, and 
heaved a deep sigh, partly on her own ac- 
count, partly on that of George Williams. 
How strange that his experience of home 
life should so much resemble her own ! 

George sighed too. It was plainer than 
ever that Miss St. Quintin, this beautifkil 
young lady who understood him so well, 
was deeply attached to him ; and he could 
not help a feeling of some bitterness as he 
thought of the untoward fate which had 
delayed bringing her in his way until he had 
plighted his affections to another. If he 
had only known her sooner, how far other 
might his destiny have been I 

" You must not forget that you have other 

relations," she said, by way of raising his 

spirits. "Other relations whom I hope 

jou will discover some day, and who doubt- 

Je^s wJJl be more congenl&L You will 



leave all the nnsjrmpathetic old surroQud- 
iugs far behind yon then.'* 

" That's true, miss," said George, but he 
half shook his head while he spoke. How 
should he leave the old surroundings be- 
hind if Alice was to be his wife ? What a 
sacrifice it was, to be sure I What would 
Miss St. Quintin say when she heard of 
him as a lord, giving his hand to a girl 
who was so much beneath him in station, 
the girl whom she had seen behave so badly 
the other evening? Surely she would have 
a right to think him very low in his 
ideas. 

" Do not be afiraid, Mr. Williams ; some- 
thing tells me that sooner or later you will 
be restored to your birthright. I feel it, I 
know it." 

" I hope so at all events," said George. 
But indeed at the time It seemed to him of 
very little moment whether he ever was so 
restored or not. What was the use of 
rising to be a member of the aristocracy if 
he was to pull himself down again by a low 
marriage? And poor Alice would never 
learn to comport herself properly, that was 
quite certain. How different fi'om Miss St. 
Quintin! 

"You are not losing heart about it, I 
hope?" said Kathleen, noticing his de- 
spondency. " You must have patience, and 
all will come right." 

" Oh, yes 1 1 dare say — as far as that goes. 
But one can not have quite every thing oue 
wants, you know." 

" Oh, no! of course not," said Kathleen, 
hurriedly, shrinking back with a suddeu 
access of alarm. She longed to change the 
subject, but she knew not what to say. 

" And position is nothing if one is not 
exactly so happy as one would like to be in 
one's domestic relations," added George, 
sighing as he thought of Alice's deficiencies. 
" Ah 1 Miss St. Quintin — " 

All at once ho stopped, his brain reeling 
with an idea which had Just occurred to him. 
Miss St. Quintin's cheeks were dyed with 
the deepest crimson. Was it possible that 
she thought — that she expected — at that 
early period of their acquaintance — What 
was he to do? But his hands were tied. 
Oh ! why had he been so rash in making a 
choice ? And he sighed again at the per- 
verseness of his destiny. 

Those repeated sighs, taken in conjunc- 
tion with his avowal of unhappiness, were 
more than she could bear. Ah! what a 
cruel fate was hers ; born to bring sorrow, 
perhaps despair, to the man who had been 
her preserver I But she would let him see 
that at least she compassionated him. 

"I hope you will be very happy," she 
said, gently. "You will be if there is any 
virtue in my prayers. For I will pray night 
and morning for your happiness, Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

" I don't think there is much chance of it 
for all that," replied George, gloomily. He 
felt that under the circumstances he could 
hardly say less, and besides, was it not 
true? What happiness could there be in 
so unequal auuVoii «a XYibX \o ^hlck be stood 
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pledged? And yet not qoite pledged either, 

for Mrs. Williams had always said there 

fflBst be no regular engagement. 
Kathleen sat looking at him till her very 

heart was wrung with sympathy. What a 

thousand pities, — such a brave, generous 
fellow, a fine-looking young man too, whom 
some girls would be only too glad to see at 
their feet, whom she herself perhaps under 
other circumstances — What a fatality it 
til was! 

"O Mr. Williams I pray, pray, do not 
speak in such a strain. If you only knew 
how it grieves me I " 

" I am sorry for that, but I can't help it," 
said George, persisting in his gloom. It 
would not have been complimentary to 
allow himself to be comforted so easily, and 
besides he did not feel in the mood to be 
comforted. It was certain that he was 
most unfortunately placed. 

" Yon mnst try to help it," said Kathleen, 
with energy. 

** It's no good trying." 

" Oh, forgive me I but it Is not right to 
speak so. You have so many things to 
make yon happy." 

»* But not the one thing I want," said 
George, and then stopped, dumfounded at 
his own audacity. He had not intended to 
go so far, but the words had seemed to come 
so naturally. 

" Mr. Williams I " murmured Kathleen, 
and her heart began to beat with something 
like fear. If he should be going to say 
more! 

But George sat without saying more for 
nearly a minute, for he was thinking of 
Alice, and wondering whether she really 
cared for him so much as he had once be- 
lieved. And during this pause — such is 
the inconsistency of human nature — Kath- 
leen's fear began to merge into a feeling re- 
sembling mortification. Was it possible 
she had been mistaken In thinking that his 
heart was so nearly breaking for her? She 
had been sitting with her eyes cast down, 
trjring to find something to say that should 
have the effect of changing the subject ; but 
now she raised them just to see what he was 
doing. He happened to be looking at her 
at the same moment, and their eyes met. 
She withdrew hers very quickly, but the 
mischief was already done. 

"You know very well what I mean," 
blurted out George, feeling that, as he had 
got so far, he must go on with it. 

Kathleen was now thoroughly fright- 
ened ; so much frightened that she could not 
say a word or move a finger, but sat as one 
paralyzed. 

" I mean yo?«," said George, desperately. 

She looked so much shocked that he was 
afraid he had made a mistake after all. 

"There now, you are angry with me, 
Miss St. Quintin. I have been a fool, and 
that's all about it." 

" Angry ! " she stammered, quite startled 
to find how nearly akin to anger her feel- 
ings had been. "As If I could be angry 
with you after all you have done for me I 
But — but — " 



" In one so lowly as I am it was a great 
liberty of course. I feel that as much as 
you can do." 

He spoke in such evident humility and 
depression of spirit that she felt it necessary 
to restore him to self-respect before going 
further. 

" It was not a liberty ; I will not let you 
say that. You have every reason to believe 
yourself as well-bom as — as any body, I 
mean ; you know you have." 

Of course he had, poor fellow ; how un- 
reasonable she had been to feel so shocked ! 
And his rights would one day be acknowl- 
edged, and his wife would occupy as good 
a position in society as she did herself; 
probably a great deal better. How mean 
and ungenerous that momentary feeling of 
hers had been I To deem herself insulted 
by his love only because he was a little 
rough and unpolished I Why, he was only 
to be pitied the more for that, and some 
day doubtless he would outgrow all those 
misfortunes of early training. Was he not 
going to study all night long for years to- 
gether? 

" You have done me great honor," she re- 
sumed, for he had been too much perplexed 
to attempt an answer. " And one day I 
hope you will find some one more worthy 
of your regard ; some one for whom — " 

He heaved a deep sigh, partly because he 
was in sighing humor, partly by way of 
feeling his ground. 

" Do not say no, Mr. Williams. Oh, if 
you knew how miserable it makes me 
feel I " 

"I am miserable tool" said George, 
grimly. 

Was not this dreadful? To be the instru- 
ment of bringing misery on the man who 
had rescued her from death at such fearful 
odds ! What could she do ? She raised her 
eyes. There he sat with folded arms and 
darkened brow,-— the picture of despair, 
and really very good-looking. 

George saw that she was examining him, 
and felt that now or never was the time for 
a bold stroke. As for considerations of 
Alice, they had altogether ceased to have 
weight with hlra. 

" Miss St. Quintin," he exclaimed, start- 
ing to his feet, and recalling the words in 
which Talbot Perclval had addressed the 
Lady Chrlstabel De Vere in the last number 
of a current work of fiction, — " Miss St. 
Quintin, I have a right to ask you to be 
plain with me. Must I believe that I am 
indeed altogether indifferent to you, or 
dare I hope that you are only acting under 
the influence of your family and friends? 
I can not expect favor in their eyes, I 
know." 

Kathleen thought of her uncle and aunt, 
and her Up curled with disdain. How infa- 
mously they had treated her, to be sure! 
But she did not care for them, no, not she, 
and would not care if they were to say ten 
times as much. Though, indeed, whatever 
she might do to offend theia, t.\\ft^ ^swvjJA^srN* 
say more tliaTi\.\v<b^ \\«A «>^^ «XT^"a.^i ^N50?iaxsX 
any cause of. ott^xi^ft ^\. ^XS.. ^ ^^% '^S- *<^'^'^ 
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drove her to give them sach caase, It woold 
only serve them right. 

** I will never submit my actions to the 
dictation of family and friends," she replied, 
scornfully. <* If I do what is right in my 
own eyes, that Is quite enough for me." 

She looked so haaghty while she made 
this answer that George knew not how to 
urge his suit farther, and continued for 
some time to contemplate her in silence; 
wondering what she was thinking of, and if 
he had very much displeased her. But in- 
deed she was only thinking of the mischief 
tliat families and friends had done in the 
world since it was first created ; how many 
hopes they had blighted, how many hearts 
they had broken, how many existences they 
had embittered I Families and friends for- 
sooth! What cold, sordid, selfish coun- 
sellors they were, always arguing for the silk 
attire and the siller, and scowling on the 
gallant young Donalds I But she for one 
would not be swayed by them ; she would 
think none the worse of Donald because he 
was poor, no, indeed, but all the better. And 
thus thinking, she glanced toward Donald 
with a little involuntary smile. 

" Miss St. Quintin I " cried George, fired 
with new hope. "Do you really, — is it 
possible?" 

She saw his excitement, and knew how 
much that little smile had compromised her. 
She had not meant this, but now that it had 
happened, what was to be done? After all, 
why should it not be possible? He was 
•very handsome, — as handsome even as she 
had imagined Donald. And then his prob- 
able birth, — but of course that could have 
nothing to do with her feelings toward the 
man who had saved her life. Saved her 
life, — then surely he had almost a right to 
dispose of it as he would. 

" Miss St. Quintin I " cried George again. 

It was the voice of a man whose heart 
was breaking; at least so it sounded in her 
ears. And was that noble heart to be 
sufiered to break for her sake ? She put out 
her hand hastily, and laid it in his. He 
looked at her, still half doubtfully; she 
smiled, and he raised the hand to his lips. 

They were an engaged pair. 

" I can hardly believe it," said George ; 
"It is too much joy. O miss! how am I 
ever — " 

** Call me Kathleen," she murmured ; 
" never, never any thing else." 

That odious word " miss " was gall and 
wormwood to her from the lips of her be- 
trothed husband. If it had been *< Miss St. 
Quintin," perhaps she would not have 
minded so much. 

"Kathleen, then," he rejoined, tenderly, 
but she winced a little at that too. It was 
80 strange to hear her Christian name from 
a person she had known for so short a 
time. 

"It is like a dream," he said, musingly ; 
for. Indeed, he could hardly believe in his 
own good fortune. 

" It is, indeed," said Kathleen, and gave 
a little sigh as she sat looking meditatively 
Jnto apace. 




" But you don't wish it was one really, I 
hope?" asked George, half jealously, half 
complacently. 

She quite started at the question. 

"O Mr. Williams!" she answered, re- 
provingly. 

She knew that she ought to have called 
him " George," but somehow she could not 
manage it just yet. It was all so very 
strange. Would she ever get used to it? 
Well, every body got used to that sort of 
thing in time. 

At that moment the sound of a knock at 
the street door was heard reverberating 
through the house. 

"What is that?" said George, turning 
pale. 

Kathleen roused herself suddenly, and a 
defiant light came into her eyes. 

" My uncle and aunt have come back 
from their walk, I suppose. What then?" 

" I had forgot them. O Miss St. Quintin, 
what shall I do ? If they find out what has 
happened, it will be all over. They wil-^ 
never let us meet again^ I know." 

"They can not, they shall not prevexi' 
it,** cried Kathleen, with dilated pupil j^* 
"George " (she had no difficulty in callliB.^^ 
him George now), " you little know wh 
I am if you think it is in their power t^ 
make me faithless to my word." 

But George shook his head despondln 
ly, and looked toward the door in evidet 
trepidation. The servant was alread 
heard In the hall going to admit the ne 
comers. 

" You do not believe I can be constant 
Oh, what can I do to show you that I mea^^ 
it? If I could fiud any thin^ more solem^^ 
than mere words, — George, here is a ring 
keep it for my sake, and give me some — 
thing to keep for yours. Quick ! quick ! " 

There was no time to be lost, for th^^ 
street door was heard turning on its hinges 
He followed the example she had set, an 
drew a ring ttom his finger, — it was the^ 
one bequeathed to him by his mother, 
which he had that day put on as a part of 
his holiday costume. 

"This ring!" exclaimed Kathleen, and 
raised it to her lips. "What a treasure! 
but, believe me, I am worthy of it. George, 
we may be separated for a time, — I fore- 
see that we shall be, — but this ring makes 
me your betrothed wife. I will be constant 
if they load me with chains." 

She had hardly finished adjusting the 
ring on her finger when the door of the 
room opened, and Miss Thorne appeared, 
with Mr. Thorne close behind. They had 
been told by the servant that Mr. Williams 
was in the parlor, and both wore a very 
stern expression, which deepened into the 
blackness of night as they saw what 
seemed to them the very unnecessary prox- 
imity in which he and Kathleen were stand- 
ing. 

"Mr. Williams!" said Miss Thome, al- 
lowing her voice to express a great deal 
of surprise. " Excuse me, but I was so un- 
prepared — I understood you were not to 
call on us again." 
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''Mr. WUliams came to aee me," said 

Kathleen, quickly. 
'Toa!" ejaculated Miss Thorne, with 

wrath as well as surprise in her voice this 

time. " Then allow me to say — " 
"You must not say any thing against 

bim, aunt. I — I am engaged to him." 

It would have cost her a great effort to 
speak such words if her aunt had looked 
Jess angry, but the spirit of rebellion had 
so fortified her that she felt as though she 
could say any thing. 

*< Engaged ! " shrieked Miss Thome. 

"HoUo, what*s this?" said Mr. Thome; 
and advanced toward the youug couple, 
with an oath rumbled forth in such terrible 
accents that even his sister trembled when 
she heard. ''Damn it, what does all this 
mean ? " 

JBut Kathleen never flinched. 

" It means that I have passed my word, 
and that I mean to keep it," she replied, 
firmly. " Yes, you may forbid it now, of 
course, — I am in your power, I know, — 
but I shall be of age in a year, and then — " 

She laid her hand in that of her be- 
trothed, and raised her eyes reassuringly 
to his face. He was looking a manly youug 
fellow enough, as he stood drawn up to his 
ihll height taking the measure of his ene- 
mies, for personal fear was not George's 
weak point, and the threatening attitude 
of Mr. Thome had put him on his mettle. 
Of course Kathleen did not fail to notice 
how well he looked ; and, in noticing it, felt 
a sudden influx of something which she 
was sure must be admiration and affection. 
Oh, yes ! she did indeed love him very much. 



CHAPTER X. 

GEORGE TAKES HOME MORE NEWS. 

A TERRIBLE sccuc foUowed. The aunt 
scolded, and the uncle stormed, according 
to their several natures, both agreeing that 
George Williams was the most impudent 
and unprincipled young man that ever 
walked the earth, and Kathleen the most 
wicked and infatuated young woman. But 
their wrath had no effect on their ward, 
except to strengthen her in opposition to 
what she regarded as their monstrous and 
unheard-of tyranny. The more they chided 
her the more valiantly she defied them; 
the more they abused George Williams the 
more unreservedly she acknowledged her 
regard for him, and the stronger did that 
regard become. In face of resistance like 
this what were poor Mr. and Miss Thome 
to do? 

In truth they were very powerless. They 
declared that so long as they had any au- 
thority over her she should never set eyes 
on the man again or hold communication 
with him of any kind. But for some such 
measure she had evidently been prepared, 
and expressed herself ready to undergo 
any amount of pei^secation until she came 



of age, which, as she reminded them, and 
as they remembered only too well, would 
be in little more than a year's time. Then 
they turned on the young man, and threat- 
ened that if he did not instantly give up all 
pretension to Miss St. Quintin's hand, they 
would take care that the firm of Bumney 
& Bumncy should have nothing to do with 
him. But even here Kathleen was too 
many for them. 

"I suppose you would rather see me 
marry a clerk or partner of Messrs. Bum- 
ney, the South American merchants, than a 
shopman at Jenkinson*s the draper?" she 
inquired, contemptuously. ^' And whichever 
he is, mind, when I am once of age — " 

Mr. Thome grunted in impotent rage. 
He could not but admit the cogency of the 
argument. 

" Very well, very well, let him go and 
make himself into a gentleman if he can. 
But I can tell him he'll have to stick at it 
precious hard if he means to do that." 

** I intend to stick at it precious hard," 
said George, answering the scorner with a 
defiant scowl. 

Kathleen smiled at her betrothed approv- 
ingly. Surely there never was man made 
of more noble, more heroic, more enduring 
qualities than this newly affianced lover of 
hers. Ah I never, never could she regret 
her choice. 

" Oh ! you intend to stick at It precious 
hard, do you?" said the tyrant uncle. 
*' Very well, then, perhaps you had better be 
off and begin. And remember It's no use 
coming here again, for you won't see any 
body if you do." 

" No use for a year," said Kathleen, cheer- 
ily. " But we can be constant till then, can 
we not, George ? " 

Speechless with indignation, Mr. Thome 
pointed to the door. 

"Never mind," said Kathleen; "it is our 
lot for the present to submit and be patient. 
Farewell ; remember me kindly to Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams and your adopted sister, — 
my adopted sister too, now, I may almost 
say." 

She little guessed that this gracious mes- 
sage grated nearly as much on George's 
ears as on those of her uncle and aunt. He 
knew very well that he would never be able 
to deliver it. 

"Now then," said ilr. Thome, bursting 
with wrath and impatience, " if you don*t 
go off at once — " 

" Adieu," said Kathleen, holding out her 
hand. "Be true to me as I will be tme to 
you, and all will be well." 

" True as the needle to the pole," said 
George, chivalrously, and managed to raise 
her hand to his lips before there was time 
for the uncle or aunt to interfere. 

It was not quite the final greeting, for as 
he reached the door he turned round to take 
one more look, and Kathleen, who had fol- 
lowed him with her eyes, pointed to the 
ring on her finger and smiled. He pointed 
to the ring on his own and smiled too^ 
and vrltli tVi\a ts^icSXi x^\vk^^ ^1 Xrt^'Ca. sx^a 
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in the person of Mr. Thorne, who all bat 
slammed the door in the young man's face. 

Who shall say to what reproaches, to 
what menaces, Kathleen was subjected on 
her lover's departure? But she stood her 
ground as firmly in his absence as she had 
done in his presence, more firmly still, if 
possible, fortifying herself in the recollec- 
tion of his courage, his generosity, his devo- 
tion, his handsome, manly countenance bear- 
ing the imt)ress of hereditary nobility, till 
she felt that she could go through fire and 
water for his sake. Love him! oh, yes! 
she did indeed love him, and would have 
loved him even if he had really been the 
poor man's son that he at first seemed to 
be. And as she told herself this, and pon- 
dered on all his excellences, the very carpet 
where he had been standing seemed to grow 
dear to her because he had trodden it. 

While Kathleen was thus bravely setting 
her face toward the storm for iiis sake, 
George was on his way home, musing on 
this new and momentous turn in his for- 
tunes. As may be supposed, he was very 
much elated. So he was actually going to 
marry an heiress, — an heiress and a real 
lady, who might be a match for the best 
gentleman in England. He felt a bigger 
man — bigger in body as well as in spirit — 
as he walked along thinking of it. Every 
thing he saw he seemed to see with new eyes 
as from a higher level. The balconied man- 
sions fronting the sea had become poten- 
tial dwelling-houses for himself, the ladies 
and gentlemen riding on horseback or driv- 
ing in armorial-crested carriages potential 
fl'iends and Intimates, while the fashionable 
shops before which he used to pause in re- 
spectful admiration had dwindled into mere 
warehouses established to serve his pleasure 
and convenience. His lot was no longer cast 
among the ministering classes, but with that 
to which all others minister. He was a gen- 
tleman, for he was engaged to marry a lady. 
Engaged to marry Miss St. QuintinI He 
had to repeat the words to himself over and 
over again before he could believe them. 
Well, it was the best arrangement, by far 
the best arrangement. The other would 
not have been suitable ; it was only a pity 
it had ever been talked about. It was his 
duty both to himself and Alice — dear Alice 
— to break it off at any cost to his own feel- 
ings, and he could not regret that he had 
done so. They were not formed for each 
other, and they would not have been happy ; 
she herself would see that he had Judged 
rightly for both of them. He would do 
something very great for her one day when 
he was rich, — sometliing that would make 
it all up. Meantime he had a great deal to 
think of for the next year. That sneering 
old uncle should see what stuff he was made 
of. 

His feelings continued to be of this san- 
guine complexion during the greater part 
of his walk. Suddenly, at the entrance of 
his own street, the tide of his triumph en- 
countered a disagreeable check. It became 
necessary to think how he was to announce 
the news at home. 



As he considered what he would say and 
what would probably be said to him, the 
sensation of bigness passed off altogether, 
and he began to feel on the contrary very 
small, — smaller than ever he had felt in his 
life before. He did not walk briskly any 
more, but slowly and laggingly as a boy 
who goes to school with an ill-learned les- 
son, lie would have liked to efface himself 
altogether if he could, and, as he could not, 
had serious thoughts of turning back and 
postponing the evil hour a little longer. 
But then he thought again that the sooner it 
was over the better, and continued to go 
forward, — with a limp, flabby sort of move- 
ment however, which was in marked con- 
trast to the elastic step with which he had 
left the house of his betrothed. 

He reached the door of the little haber- 
dashery shop without having made much 
progress toward deciding what he was to 
say, and entered with a kind of cowardly 
desperation as of a man who takes a dan- 
gerous leap with his eyes shut. The time 
was the same as that at which he had come 
home two days before with the news of his 
promotion, and he found himself in no moro 
formidable presence than that of Mr. Wil- 
liams, who, as usual at this hour, was tak- 
ing care of the shop while his wife and 
daughter were preparing dinner. 

" Well, my boy?" said Mr. Williams. 

"Well, father?" said George, as cheer- 
fhlly as he could. ** Here I am, you see." 
Then he paused, not knowing what to say 
that could conceal his awkwardness, and 
presently added, " Where's mother? " 

He did not ask after Alice this time, but 
Mr. Williams did not notice the omission, 
and answered with a wink : — 

** In the kitchen, and Alice in the parlor 
all by lierself. So you will have it all your 
own way, you see." 

The words brought up Alice's image very 
distinctly to George's mind. He thought 
he could see her looking up IVom her task 
to smile brightly and lovingly at him as he 
entered, and his heart grew very sore as he 
remembered that she would probably never 
so smile at him again. But it was too late 
to think of such things now, and he tried to 
throw off the pain at his heart in a great 
sigh. 

"I — I think I'll say a few words to 
mother first," he stammered, and made his 
way to the dark flight of stairs that led to 
the kitchen. 

" All right, my boy," said Mr. WUliams, 
assentingly. 

It came into George's head to wonder if 
Mr. Williams would call him his boy any 
more after knowing what had happened; 
but he could not stay to consider the ques- 
tion, and descended into the kitchen. Here 
he found Mrs. Williams alone, — for the 
family kept no servant, — standing over the 
fire doing something with a saucepan, and 
looking very hot and irritable. George 
would hardly have taken such an opportu- 
nity for telling her any thing of minor im- 
portance calculated to annoy her ; but the 
thing he had got to tell now was of so ter- 
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rible and tragic a magnltade that one op- 
portanlty seemed as good as another. 

'< My gracious, how yoo make one Jnmp ! " 
she exclaimed, looking round crossly. 
"Whars the matter now?" 
" I*m sorry I ft*lghtened you, mother." 
"Well, no wonder; it aint so often one 
sees such a grand gentleman as you in the 
kitchen. But it's no good to hurry mc, I 
can tell yon. I can't make more haste than 
I can. Stand out of the way, will you ? 
How do you think I*m to skim off the fat if 
you don't pjive me a bit of elbow-room ? " 

He had been goiug to touch her arm, but 
now he fell back a little, and stood silent, 
not knowing how to begin. Ho would have 
given all he possessed to have the thing 
over. 
** Mother," he said at last. 
" What do you want now?" 
" I've got something to tell you, mother." 
She knew from the tone of his voice that 
the something was something of conse- 
quence, and turned half round fi'om her 
sancepan to listen. He was sorry that he 
bad begun, but saw that he must go on 
now. 

" I hope you won't take it ill of me," he 
said, lowering his eyes as he felt hers 
searching him. 
" What do you hope I sha'nt take ill ? " 
"Bat one can't help one's feelings and 
emotions and that sort of thing," he went 
on, without noticing the question. <*And 
then you always said it wasn't a regular 
engagement, eh ? — the engagement — with 
-with me and Alice, you know." 

He had never thought any thing of this 
fact before, but it had suddenly become all- 
important to him now. 
"Yes, I know I always said that." 
"I'm sure I never would have done it 
else," pleaded Gteorge. 

Mis. Williams did not ask what the <' it" 
was ~ perhaps because she guessed already 
—and he was forced to explain himself 
without any assistance. 

"You will be surprised to hear, I dare 
My, but the fact is, I — I am engaged to 
Miss St. Quintin." 

A little while ago his engagement to Miss 
St. Qointin had seemed to .him a crowning 
glory, but at this moment he felt as much 
ashamed of having to confess to it as if it 
had been pocket-plcklng. 

Mrs. Williams took it very quietly, — so 
quietly that George was almost dismayed 
by the strangeness of her manner. 

"Oh, indeed I " she said, calmly, while she 
turned back to her saucepan. ** Well, I 
wish you joy, I'm sure." 

This ought to have relieved him, one 
would say ; but it did not. He would have 
been more comfortable under a volley of 
abuse. 

He stood watching her for some time as 
she busied herself about the saucepan, then 
ventured to speak again. 

"I hope you are not angry with me?" 
He wonld have called her mother, but he 
did not dare ; it appeared to him that he 
could never dare to call her mother again. 



" Angry ? Oh, dear, no ! why should I be 
angry? I am not angry at all." 

But, whether she was angry or not, he felt 
that there was a groat barrier between 
them which he would never be able to sur- 
mount. 

** Alice won't mind it much, I hope?" he 
asked, after another interval of silence. 

*»Who? Alice? Oh! of course not — 
Alice isn't a child." 

* * No, only I tiiought — I thought — That's 
why I wanted to tell you first, you know." 

" Oh, you haven't told her yet then ! " 

" Oh, no ! And I was thinking if you 
would be kind enough to mention it to 
her—" 

"Very well, I will, and to Williams too. 
Young men don't like talking of that kind 
of thing more than they can help, I know." 

"Just so. Y'ou — you will tell her as 
gently as you can, won't you ? " 

"Oh, certainly, and likewise Williams. 
It will be a great surprise to both of *em." 

"It has been a surprise to me too. 
I'm sure I had no more thought of It this 
morning than — than the man In the moon," 
said George, apologetically. "But you 
know you alwaj's said I was quite free." 

"Oh, dear me, yes, of course. Oh, 
there's nobody in this house but won't be 
glad to think of your doing so well for 
yourself, you may depend." 

This was very unsatisflEictory to George, 
for he felt that his case was weak, and 
would have liked to say more in the way of 
Justification. But what could he do with a 
person who persistently denied that there 
was any ofiiense ? 

"You are all very good, I'm sure. I>o 
you think you will tell her now at once? " 

" Well, I suppose so. Why shouldn't I ? " 

" Oh, there is no reason, certainly. Only 
I was thinking that perhaps it would be 
better for me to take a little walk if you 
were going to do it directly, that's all. I 
alnt a bit hungry, and it would be awkward 
to meet at dinner, you know." 

"Just as you like, of course," said Mrs. 
Williams. "If you don't want to have 
dinner now you can have it kept for you." 

"I think it will be the best arrange- 
ment," said George, submissively, and as 
Mrs. Williams made no reply, it is probable 
she thought it was the best arrangement 
too. 

He moved humbly to the door, and then 
turned round to make one last cfibrt at 
breaking the unnatural constraint which 
weighed so heavily upon him. 

" I shall stop away a couple of hours or 
so. It will be all over then, I suppose?" 

" What, dinner? Oh, long before that." 

" Alice, I mean. You will have told her 
all about it by that time ? " 

" I should think so, indeed, and Williams 
too. Bless me, it don't take all day to say 
a couple of words, does it ? " 

He saw it was of no use to try any more, 
and crept out of the room and out of the 
house, feeling ftv^ii ^xcksWix \Ja».\i. >?5[\\fcw\iRi 
had entered. 'HiCiYi^'a e^w^^^^^'wi^^J^^'^^'^- 
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fh)m the home and the affections which had 
so long sheltered him ? and, worse still, had 
he not deserved sach expolsion ? He by no 
means felt so happy as a thriving lover 
ought to do. 

When Mrs. Williams was left alone, she 
let both arms fall by her side and stood for 
some minates staring at the fire in deep 
thought, to the utter ne^rlect of the sauce- 
pan and its contents. Then she took out 
her handkerchief and applied it once or 
twice to her eyes, and then she went up 
stairs and called her daughter. 

** Alice, dear," she said very gently, ** I 
want you to come down and help me a bit 
in the kitchen." 

She did not summon Mr. Williams. Evi- 
dently she intended to make more distinc- 
tion between her husband and her daughter 
in this matter than she had been willing to 
admit to George. 

*' Alice, dear," she repeated, as soon as 
she had got her daughter down stairs. 

" Yes, mother," said Alice, a little sur- 
prised, for it was not often Mrs. Williams 
spoke to any one so caressingly. 

*' I have something to say to you, Alice. 
Set yourself down there comfortably." 

She made her daughter sit down, and, 
standing over her, smoothed her hair. 

"What is it, mother?" asked Alice, now 
really frightened. 

** Nothing particular, dear. Every body 
is quite well. I suppose you didn't know 
that George had come home, — did you ? " 

Alice was aware at once that something 
was wrong, and that it had to do with 
George. 

"George I O mother I What is the mat- 
ter?" 

"He went out again almost directly," 
said Mrs. Williams, laying her two hands 
on her daughter's shoulders. " I think he 
didn't want to see you, pet. He is ashamed 
of himself— that's what it is." 

Perhaps Alice began to guess now what 
was wrong, for she said nothing, but clung 
to her mother very tightly. 

"I've seen it coming on ever since he 
made friends with them grand folks, Alice. 
I never thought he would be the same to 
US again." 

"O mother!" 

" Though I didn't know he would have 
been quite so quick neither. For of course 
how was I to think of a young lady taking 
up with such as him?" 

" Is it the young lady, mother? " 

"Yes, my poor dear, that's, what it is. 
He's going to marry the young lady, Alice, 
and you mustn't think any more about him." 

Alice only answered by nestling closer 
into her mother's arms, and the two held 
each other in a long, silent embrace. When 
it was over, Mrs. Williams turned away — 
perhaps to conceal the tears that were be- 
ginning to overflow her eyes, for she was a 
woman who was apt to be ashamed of her 
best points — and, muttering something 
about the dinner, applied herself to her 
sancepau again. From this vantage-ground 
alB0 presently took, ajk opportunity of mak- 



ing a ftirtive observation, and, finding that 
Alice was sitting quite still, with dry eyes 
and a wonderfully composed expression of 
countenance, thought the time had come 
for relieving her feelings by a little abuse 
of the delinquent. 

" He'll never do any good, that*s one 
thing," she declared, stirring with mnch 
energy. " A mean, underhand fellow, thftt 
makes no more account of his promises—" 

" There was no regular promise, mother," 
said Alice, pleadingly. 

"No regular promise indeed! I shonld 
like to know — " 

" Please do not say any thing more, dear 
mother — I can bear it better so. He doea 
not deserve to be spoken of like that." 

Mrs. Williams looked at her daughter 
again, and was almost affrighted to aee 
how calmly she bore herself. 

" No, he does not," said Alice, answering 
the loolL. " A young lady like her, so rich 
andbeautifbl, — for I could not help thiaking 
her beautiful, — how can you wonder at 
him? I hope he may be happy with all 
my heart. No, no, you must not speak 
against him — it hurts me. And — and I 
shall want you to be very kind to me now, 
mother." 

She could not say more, for the tears 
that had been so long in coming came at 
last and choked her utterance. It was no 
use to struggle longer, and, covering her 
face with her hands, she wept, silently in- 
deed, but very bitterly. 



CHAPTER XL ' 

CUT FROM HIS MooRmas. 

George's position was now very magnifi- 
cent. Apart firom any chance ho might have 
of one day making good his claims to hered- 
itary greatness, it was undeniably very 
magnificent. Engaged to marry an heiress 
in a year's time, and in the mean whU® 
going up to London to learn a gentlemanly 
business, under gentlemanly auKpices, ao<^ 
at a gentlemanly salary, — what lot conU^ 
seem more brilliant for a young man wli^ 
a week ago had been serving behind Va^ 
counter in a draper's shop, wiUiout any ind' 
mediate hope of any thing better? 

And yet, daring the day or two that re' 
mained for him to spend in his adopted 
home, he felt in less Jubilant humor than h^ 
remembered ever to have felt before. That 
afflicting sensation of smallness which had 
come upon him so suddenly on his way 
home from his betrothed clung to him still 9 
and he could not expand again. He had 
been elevated to a station which made hin> 
the superior of those with whom he had alt 
his life been brought up as an equal, but he 
could not help bearing himself in their preS'^ 
ence as an inferior. He felt that morally he 
had lost caste, and that they were cognizant 
of his loss. 

Not that a word was said to him in the 
I way of lepioach, either by Alice or her par- 
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The first time he had seen Alice since 
lew of his engagement she hod mar- 
I something that sonnded like a con- 
ation, — something about happiness 
)rosperity, and Mr. Williams had 
1 him Joy as distinctly as Mrs. Wil- 
bad done. Bnt notwithstanding that 
lade no attempt to rebuke him, he felt 
id all the same. He saw that Alice 
ale, and, though she did not utter a 
e of blame, he knew that he had de- 
. badly of her. He saw that her 
and mother were stiff and constrained, 
longh they endeavored to speak as if 
g had happened, he knew that he was 
ger a son to them. Certainly he did 
ad himself very comfortable during 
Srst days of his greatness, 
ast the hour came for his departure, 
lOugh he had been longing for it, he 
t find himself more comfortable when 
ved. However strong may be the 
s for parting, there must always be a 
\i in leaving the home in which one's 
9 been spent ; and when the life has 
appy and the home kiud the wrench 
essarily violent. And George's life 
sn very happy, and his home very kind, 
I he hardly knew how happy or how 
ill to-day. Now he was going to a 
e place to live among strangers, and 
it to be very dreary, 
occasion was a melancholy one on all 

For it must not be imagined that 
Mrs. Williams, however deeply she 
resent his faittilessness to Alice, how- 
rmly she might resolve against re- 
g him any more as a son, could so 
y and so Immediately withdraw her 
)ns from him as to feel no sadness at 
il departure from her roof, or no in- 
in his future welfare. And if Mrs. 
ens was thus weak, it may bo supposed 
[r. Williams was at least equally so. 
9 understood that they no longer 
it of him as one of themselves, and 
iy were as careful to see that he went 
h his clothes and personal belongings 
1 order, as zealous in exhorting him 
I bear himself amid the temptations 
don life, as though he had done noth- 

forfeit the old warmth of regard. 
, in this matter of exhortation they 
o particular that he was inclined to 
tie put out with them. 
} steady as does it in London," said 
SV^illiams with much solemnity, 
iy and industrious, — always remem- 

id honest," chimed in Mrs. Williams, 
iy, honest, and industrious. And, 
rer you do, keep out of bad com- 

il communications corrupt good 
rs," said Mr. Williams. "What 
got to think of is work, and not 
•ing." 

jt so," said Mrs. Williams. ** Nobody 
3ll into trouble by doing their work 
eping to it." 

iady's the word," said Mr. Williams. 
8, steady," said Mrs. Williams. " It 



aint changing about firom one thing to 
another as will do any body any good. 
Nothing was ever done in this world with- 
out sticking to it." 

" That's true," said Mr. WUUams. " BoU- 
ing stones gather no moss." 

George, who had always been a pattern 
of steadiness to all the young men at Jen- 
kinson's felt it a little hard to be thus 
preached at, and was Just going to say so. 
But as he was opening his mouth to speak, 
he remembered his conduct to Alice, and 
remained silent. He could not tell Alice's 
flDither and mother that they had no cause to 
think him liable to err. 

The lecture was over at last, and the 
farewells followed. They were not affec- 
tionate farewells exactly, — every body felt 
that there was to be an end of afllection now* 
— but they were very Ariendly. George 
promised to write soon, and the others all 
told him how glad they would be to hear; 
and he thanked them for past kindness, and 
they begged ho would not mention it. Tbey 
could all have said a great deal more if they 
had chosen,, for their hearts were very full, 
and George's perhaps fUller than any, since 
there was remorse in it as well as sorrow. 
When it came to the very last, and he saw 
Alice's pale lips force a smile, and heard her 
murmur, *'God bless you, George!" ho 
would have given every thing he had in the 
world if only all that had been done within 
the past few days could have been undoue 
again. But he said nothing, — what would 
have been the use of it ? He could not break 
his word with a young lady and an heiress 
as he had broken his word with Alice, — it 
never even occurred to him that such a 
thing was possible. And as for telling them 
that he was sorry, he knew that it would 
only make them despise him more than they 
did already. 

So ho was silent and kept his misery to 
himself, but he was very miserable for all 
that. As he quitted the old house which 
had been his home for so long, and, looking 
back, saw them all standing at the door to 
bid him farewell and God-speed, he felt as 
though he were going into exile and leaving 
all that was worth living for behind. If it 
had not been for the man who was carrying 
his things to the station, he would have 
broken down outright. 

It was natural that so despondent a mood 
of mind should not last long, and neither 
did it. When George was in the train, act- 
ually moving toward London and the glories 
there awaiting him, he began to recover 
from his dejection and to remember what a 
very brilliant destiny his was. It was a 
little dull this first parting fi*om home, of 
course, but then look at what he was going 
to I He was leaving behind the old, unsym- 
pathetic surroundings, as Miss St. Quintin 
had called them, and was on his way to a 
more congenial sphere. He was going to 
work with gentlemen at gentlemen's work ; 
he was going to improve his mind and qual- 
ify himself for the high position to vi\^\s.\aL\i^ 
was already cvji^We^L «ja Mti^i isX\«<i\ia^^sift^^'^ 
an lieVreaa,— tot x\MSiX.\3&^«t v^VVNss^^^^^^^ 
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which he might be called some day if the 
secret of his birth should be discovered. 

What prospects coald be fairer or more 
inviting? 

The more he considered them the more 
he understood how unworthy had been his 
regret and the more he determined to for- 
get it as soon as possible. In the busy ex- 
citement of his new life forge tflilness would 
be easy. How busy he would be to be sure ! 
He quite longed to be at it. That idea of 
studying in the evenings, — it had regularly 
taken hold of his fancy. He had often 
thought he would like to be a self-taught 
genius, but of course there had been no 
time for any thing of the sort at home. 
But now he would devote himself to It heart 
and soul — ah ! how little they understood 
him when they had lectured him so about 
working hard and being steady and the rest 
of it. There was a depth of purpose within 
him of which they knew nothing because 
they had never yet seen it stirred by an object 
worthy of it, but they should sec now, and 
that old uncle should see, and all should 
stand amazed. 

Thus reflecting and thus determining, his 
natural complacency soon became wonder- 
fully restored, — so much restored that he 
was once more able to think without dis- 
satisfaction of what he had done, and to 
tell himself that it was quite right. Poor, 
dear Alice! — they would not have been 
suited for each other ; she would come to see 
it herself by and by. But he would not for- 
get her or her parents either — no, indeed, 
though very likely they expected It. He 
would do great things for them all some 
day, — give them a nice, comfortable little 
pension, perhaps; and in the meanwhile he 
would lay something aside every week with 
which to buy them a handsome present in a 
few mouths' time. Ah, yes ! that would be 
just the thing to show he had not forgotten 
them. How surprised and delighted they 
would be I Ho would begin that very even- 
ing by putting away a couple of pounds as 
a nest-egg. And the idea of thus being 
able at once to commence the work of rep- 
aration seemed to set him up completely, 
so that by the time he reached London — 
the great metropolis, as he called it to him- 
self — he was in flrst-rate spirits. 

They became slightly damped again when 
the bustle of the station was over, and he 
found himself driving through the streets 
of the great metropolis in a cab. Now that 
he was actually in the land of promise he 
was somehow disappointed with it. It was 
not that the style of architecture and the 
costume of the inhabitants were materially 
different from what he had expected, for he 
had two or three times come up on an ex- 
cursion to London, and was more or less 
acquainted with its ways. But then on those 
occasions it had always been holiday time 
with him, and the place had worn a holiday 
aspect in his eyes. Moreover, he had always 
been in company with some or other of his 
Stornmouth friends, — the last time in partic- 
ular he remembered that Alice and her father 
and mother had all been with him, — and he 



had had no idea that it was possible to live in 
London among so many people and so much 
business, and feel dulL He began to have such 
an idea now, and was naturally a little dis- 
appointed. Perhaps the weather had some- 
thing to do with it, for it was a gray, sun- 
less afternoon, looking as he thought more 
like a day In winter than at the end of som- 
mer. And yet the weather had been Just as 
gray and sunless on the occasion of his last 
visit, and he liad found London delightfbl]^ 
cheerful and bustling. 

He could only hope that things would look 
brighter when he had reached his lodgiogs. 
He had written trom Stornmouth to enga^a 
couple of rooms on the second floor of a 
house near Bloomsbury Square, which had 
been recommended to him as quiet and 
eminently respectable by no less a person 
than his late employer, Mr. Jenkinson. 
When, however, he arrived and took pos- 
session, life In London looked dollcr than 
ever. The view into the eminently respect- 
able street was as gloomy and monotonous 
as only a view in Bloomsbury can be ; the 
reception of the eminently respectable land- 
lady, though intended to be gracious, chilled 
him to the very marrow. It was his first 
experience of London lodgings and bachelor 
life. 

Tea was brought up by a slip-shod 86^ 
vant-glrl, but It did not do him any good. 
He remembered the tea-table which was 
probably at that moment being spread at 
home, and nearly choked while he was 
drinking. After tea he thought of taking a ] 
little stroll ; but on going to the window be 
found that a thick, heavy drizzle had set io« 
which was likely to continue for the rest ot 
the evening, and made any thing seem mot^ 
tempting than the idea of going out of doors- 
As he stood contemplating the dreary prod" 
pcct, looking across the street at a longlli^^ 
of dismal brick fkrontage, varied at regul^^ 
intervals by grim doors and gaunt window^'* 
looking up the street at the yellow haL^^ 
denuded trees of the Square garden diml^ 
visible in the watery distance (the trees h.^ 
had left at Stornmouth were still green an^^ 
full of leaf), looking down the street at th-^ 
brick frontage extending far as the ey^ 
could reach, he felt quite depressed to thin^^ 
how far he was ftom the sea and the plea^^^ 
ant lanes and the little parlor at hom^'^ 
Those old, unsympathetic surroundings, — ^^ 
It was surprising to find how sympathetic^ 
they had suddenly become, now that in vei;^ 
truth they had been left behind. 

Of course every thing would look verj^ 
different to-morrow, he told himself, whei^ 
it should have left off raining and he should 
have got regularly to work ; yet, in spite or 
this consolatory reflection, he could not? 
help acknowledging that for the present? 
every thing looked very gloomy. He fell? 
wonderfully like a snail out of its shell, — ik 
snail with very brilliant expectations, it is 
true, but still out of its shell. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A NEW ACQUAINTANCB. 

Next morning the barometer and George's 
spirits had alike taken an upward leap; and, 
foil of confidence in his destiny, he present- 
ed himself with laadable panctuality at his 
new employers' address, in King William 
Street, just as the city clocks were striking 
nine. 

He went up a flight of handsome stone 
stairs to the first fioor, where the office was 
situated, and with trembling fingers pulled 
a bell-handle surmounted by the inscription 
"Rnmney & Rumney." A voice from the 
interior told him to *< Come in," and, push- 
ing open a green baize door, he entered a 
la^ bare-looking room with three or four 
tUl desks in it, each famished with sundry 
balky folios redolent of business. Only one 
of these desks was at the present moment in 
use, the sole occupant of the room at this 
early hour being a dry, withered little old 
man, who, as George very soon learned, 
was the head clerk. 

On finding things of so prosaic and mat- 
ter-of-fkct an aspect, George could not help 
feeling a slight sense of disappointment. 
And l^fore he had time to acknowledge it to 
Umself, the little old man asked him if he 
i was Mr. Williams, and, when he answered 
in the affirmatiTe, showed him into another 
And smaller room at the back, communicat- 
ing with the first by a door marked <* Pri- 
vate," with the remark that Mr. Rumney 
Wished to speak to him. Here George, in a 
state of mighty nervousness and agitation, 
AKtnd himself left alone with a very tall, 
"Very thin gentleman, with scanty iron-gray 
^air and whiskers, and a severe, mortified 
<lemeanor, altogether having the look of 
^n incarnation of business-like gravity and 
c^aeeticism. 

The gentleman was Mr. Rumney, chief 
Partner and sole managing head of the con- 
cern, — the other Rumney, his brother, be- 
ing a dyspeptic invalid in the country. But 
tliis Mr. Rumney was always at his post, 
always directing the course of things like a 
superior being as he was from his little 
aanctum at the back, and setting an example 
of punctuality even to his head clerk. No 
Wonder George felt dismayed In so austere 
a presence. 

'^Ah!" said the gentleman, looking at 
^im keenlv, *< and so you are Mr. George 
Williams?'' 

George blushed, and admitted that he 
Was. 

"Yon have been recommended to me by 
ft very old Arlend of mine, Mr. Thome. I 
liope yon will do honor to his introduc- 
tion." 

George blushed more, and said he hoped 
80 too. 

"You are doubtless aware, Mr. Wll- 
Uams, that I have stretched a great point 
in admitting you into this office. It Is the 
first time that I have ever taken a clerk 
ftt)m— flpom — ahem— so very dlficsrent a 
lineof biwliieSiS." 



**I quite understand that, sir," said 
George, hanging his head submissively. 

It was a disagreeable drawback on the 
glory of his promotion to be thus reminded 
of his Inferiority to his new associates, 
and his spirits were very much damped. 
Uere was an Incident of rising In the world 
on which he had not calculated. 

*' The three other gentlemen whom you 
will find in the office," went on Mr. Rum- 
ney, following up the point, *< are connected 
with us either by personal Ariendship or by 
years of service and experience. There Is 
Mr. Frederick Rumney, ray nephew and the 
son of my partner, and Mr. Sparkes, a 
cousin of Ills, — both private connections, 
you see, of the firm. As for Mr. Finney, 
the gentleman you saw Just now, he has 
held his present position in the office for 
the last flve-and-thirty-years." 

** Oh, Indeed, sir I " said George, humbly, 
quite oppressed by a sense of his own Infd- 
riority. And yet there was a spice of ela- 
tion in his feelings, too, as he thought of 
being yoked as a fellow-laborer with Mr. 
Frederick Rumney and Mr. Sparkes. 

'* And now I ha^e not much more to say 
to you, Mr. Williams. I hope you will feel 
your responsibility, and do your duty to 
the utmost of your power." 

** Such will be my unceasing endeavor, 
sir," said George, with a graceful bow 
which he had learned at Jenkiuson's. 

"Very well," said Mr. Rumney, with a 
slight frown. " Any instructions which you 
may need you will receive from Mr. Fin- 
ney, or in his absence from Mr. Frederic 
Rumney. You can step Into the office now, 
if you please." 

"Yes, sir," said George. And then he 
made another bow, and stepped into the 
office accordingly, only too glad to escape 
from so awful an Interview. He began to 
And himself by no means so big a man in 
his new situation as he had expected. 

No sooner had he reappeared In the office 
than Mr. Finney took him in hand, and, 
having posted him at a desk near his own, 
set himself to look out something for the 
new-comer to do. While the little man 
was turning over some papers for this pur- 
pose, George — beginning to recover iVom 
his depression, and thinking that as there 
was nobody else In the room It would be 
only social to start some subject of conver- 
sation — ventured to remark that it was a 
fine morning for the time of year. To this, 
however, Mr. Finney only replied, ** Very," 
and immediately afterward gave him an 
Invoice to make out, adding fhll instruc- 
tions as to how the task was to be per- 
formed, but not another word in allusion to 
the weather or to the time of year. Evi- 
dently Mr. Finney was not a person easy to 
engage In general conversation. George 
gave up the attempt In despair, and applied 
himself energetically to his invoice. 

He had not been at it many minutes when 
It began to dawn upon him that office work 
was slightly dull. But b^tot^ Xiw'fc V^^NXsskfc 
to think mucVi a\>o\xX. \Xi\a,\iN& V^'eas^ ^^x<& 
diverted by tbc eii\.TtsAic^ ot V^q ^ iQ>\«i^^Ka!«^ 
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who took their places at desks which ad- 
joined each other at the further end of the 
room, and whom he at once rightly con- 
cluded to be Mr. Frederick Ramney and 
Mr. Sparkes. 

The sight of these distinguished fellow- 
clerks put him into good spirits again at 
once. They were just the aristocratic- 
looking young men he would like to know, 
he thought, the kind of fellows he could 
imagine himself walking arm-in-arm with 
down Bond Street, or Regent Street, or 
some other of your swell West-end thor- 
onghjflires. How diflferent fi'om Smithson 
and Walker, or any body with whom he 
could by any possibility have been asso- 
ciated on equal terms at Jenkinson's ! Ah, 
yes! what mattered it how dull the work 
was if it brought him into the companion- 
ship of gentlemen instead of a set of low, 
vulgar counter-jumpers? 

The more ho watched the two A*iends, 
the more his sympathy with them grew, 
and the more congenial became the pros- 
pect of being admitted into their intimacy. 
They said something to each other eveiy 
now and then ; and, though they spoke in 
a very low voice, and it was difficult for 
unaccustomed ears to hear any thing 
through the noise of the street below, he 
knew that they were talking about the 
opera, and especially about some wondrous 
new prima-donna whom one of them had 
heard at Milan. He felt elevated into a 
higher region by the very fact of having 
such things talked of in his presence. How 
long might he have waited before hearing 
Smithson and Walker talk of the opera, 
to say nothing of the opera at Milan I They 
had never been so much as across the 
channel in their lives. See what came of 
being thrown among a superior set ! He 
was sure that he and Mr. Frederick Rum- 
ncy and Mr. Sparkes would be a trio of 
bosom friends. 

But meanwhile he sat at his desk and 
they sat at theirs, and no progress toward 
the bosom friendship was being made. He 
began to find things gradually relapsing 
Into dullness again, and to wonder in spite 
of himself how every body was getting on 
at Jenkinson's that nioming. He had never 
found things dull there, with the customers 
constantly coming and going, and the other 
young men to talk to during a temporary 
lull, and occasionally a young lady from the 
bonnet department, intent on matching a 
flower or a ribbon, coming down among 
them like an angel ft*om heaven as they 
used to tell her. Pity that it had all been 
so shockingly ungenteel ! 

Still no progress was being made with 
the bosom friendship. George went on 
plodding at his task with an occasional 
word of direction from Mr. Finney, but the 
two young men never so much as turned 
their heads toward him, though he saw 
that with each other they were very confi- 
dential, and even overheard the syllables 
"Fred" and "Frank" passing between 
tbem quite familiarly. At last Mr. Finney 
'Iiad occasion to go fbr a few minutes into 



Mr. Rumney's room, and George thought 
that one of the two, or both, would surely 
make some overtures toward the bosom 
friendship now. But nothing of the kind 
happened, and when, after much considera- 
tion, he timidly endeavored to make an 
overture himself by asking Mr. Frederick a 
question relating to the invoice, he received 
an answer relating to the invoice and the 
invoice only. With so little encourage- 
ment he dared not make further advaocei, 
and the bosom friendship was indefinitely 
postponed. He could only hope that it 
might be formed in time, and in the mean 
while console himself with remembering 
that he was engaged to a lady quite as rich, 
and beautlAil, and well brought up, as any 
whom Mr. Frederick Rumney or his Ariend 
could possibly aspire to. Yes, indeed, thoy 
would be glad enough to let him call them 
Fred and Frank, If they only knew. 

But this refiection, comforting though it 
was, did not conjure away the dullness of 
office work so effectually as a little jovial 
chat with Fred and Frank might have done. 
For the longer he sat at it the more he was 
compelled to admit that office work was 
dull. There was no change, no variety, 
nobody to remark upon or to make remarks 
to, as there had always been without stint 
at Jenkinson's. All that morning only one 
stranger entered the room with whom he 
had an opportunity of exchanging a word, 
and that was nobody more interesting than 
a tall, leau, young Scotchman, with red 
hair and small eyes, who came with a mes- 
sage f^om a neighboring office, and who 
happened to present himself first at the 
new clerk's desk, only, however, to be 
immediately referred to Mr. Finney. There 
were no elegant lady-customers, no angels 
fl'om the bonnet department, no Smitluon 
and Walker to talk small talk with, — noth- 
ing but sitting on a hard stool at a tall 
desk to make out accounts and invoices. 
He had absolutely no relief from the tedium 
of his occupations beyond what he could find 
in furtive side glances at his fellow-clerks 
and the contemplation of the door of Mr. 
Rumney's room, near which his desk hap- 
pened to be placed, and every line in the 
graining of which became indelibly im- 
pressed on his memory before the morning 
was half over. He could not have told you 
whether the wood- work at Messrs. Jenkln' 
son's was grained or not, after all the years 
he had spent there. 

At last the dinner-hour came, bringing 
with it a welcome break to the monotony 
of the day. But even now George's state 
of isolation did not cease, and he was left 
to wander forth to a public dining-room, oB 
much alone and unbefricnded as though he 
had had no fellow-clerks at all. For Mr. 
Finney had gone to his dinner an hour 
earlier, and was back again before it came 
to the new clerk's turn ; while, as for Fred 
and Frank, the poor fellow soon discovered 
that they did not dine at that part of the 
day, but lunched grandly with Mr. Rumney 
in the inner room. It was with the clatter 
1 of their knives miOl tot)iL% ftcrasisd&si^ la hlB 
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ears that he sallied out in quest of his 
lonely meal. 

He had obtained the address of an eat- 
ing-house from Mr. Finney, and soon fbnnd 
himself in a large room, in which wcro a 
great many small tables, and at each table 
one or more diners in different stages of 
progress. The presence of so many people, 
all of them strangers, rather increased than 
diminished his sense of forlomness, and he 
felt himself an object of compassion to the 
?ery waiter to whom he stammered forth an 
(ffder for a slice of hot roast. Snddenly, 
vhile he was waiting for it, he heard a pe- 
culiar voice behind his Aair say : — 
" Ye're all alone, seemingly." 
The words so aptly expressed his condi- 
tion that he thonght it possible they might 
be addressed to him, and looked round. No 
sooner had he done so than ho recognized 
the young Scotchman whom had seen in the 
office an hour or two before, and understood 
that the pecnliarity of the voice consisted 
io a strong Scotch accent. 

'^I saw you at Rumney's this morning, 
you know," said the Scotchman, by way of 
introducing himself. '* You will have Jnst 
newly come to it, I*m thinking?" 

"Yes," said George, with rather more 
BttAiess than might have been expected of 
Mm at snch a juncture in reply to a Mcfndly 
OTcrture. But he knew, flrom what Mr. Fin- 
ney had said, that the Scotchman belonged 
to an office of much lower standing thnn 
BQmney*s, and he felt some of the pride of 
caste stirred within him at so familiar an 
address. His proper Mends were Fred 
Rmnney and Frank Sparkes, hahUuia of the 
opera at Milan, and he was not going to let 
blmself be fastened on by a plodding, vulgar 
Scotchman, one of your mere ordinary city 
clerks. 

"Ay, I thonght you were a new hand," 
said the Scotchman, looking down at him 
with his sharp, deep-set little eyes. ** It's 
not often I make a mistake in such a mat- 
ter. You are rather late of having your 
dinner, — aren't you ? I have just finished, 
you see. But then I've no old Finney to 
wait for, and that will be what keeps you, 
-isn't it?" 

" I believe so," said George, more stiffly 
still this time, fbr there was a certain as- 
snmptlon of superiority in what the other 
had said which was very dlstastefhl to him. 
The Scotchman looked as if he would 
lurre liked to put some Airther questions, 
^tjast then the waiter brought the dinner 
which had been ordered, and George took 
the opportunity of turning away with a 
innttered excuse. 

** Well, well, you're hungry, I see, and 111 
Dot keep you longer. Good-afternoon, Mr. 

Eh! but It's queer, I don't know 

yonr name yet." 

" Williams — Mr. "Williams," said George, 
with majesty. 

" Good-afbemoon, then, Mr. Williams. 
Well be meeting again some day, likely, 
and perhaps you will have more time." 

"I wish joQ a ^ood-aflemoon," said 
Oeorge, dryly. 



And then he was left to himself, with a 
sense of great loneliness it is true, but still 
well pleased at having stood upon his dig- 
nity with so inferior a person as this 
Scotchman. 

After dinner he went back to his office 
and his desk, feeling that he had established 
a new claim on the friendship of his two 
patrician fellow-clerks. But they were un- 
aware of the fact, and took no more notice 
of him than they had done before. There 
was no after-dinner unbending, as he had 
hoped there might be, and the second part 
of the day passed in a» dreary monotony 
which made it only too appropriate a con- 
tinuation of the first. When he returned 
to his lodgings In Bloomsbury that evening 
he was fain to confess that office work 
was frightfully and inconceivably dull. But 
there was nothing to do except to resign 
himself. 

He had not forgotten his resolution of 
studying In the evening, and, though fueling 
very tired, would not delay making a begin- 
ning. How else should he vlndliiate the 
depth of purpose which was in r aim, and 
nobody but himself suspected ? So he sat 
down to a French grammar with which he 
had provided hemself before leaving home, 
and, when he saw how difficult it looked, 
tried a Latin grammar for a change, and, 
when he found that equally bad, went back 
to the French again. 

But he soon began to discover that self- 
taught geniuses have a much harder task 
than he had imagined. It was difficult to 
understand, and more difficult still to keep 
his understanding alive. He went on dog- 
gedly poring over his book, but he first 
found himself thinking of something else, 
and then he found himself thinking of noth- 
ing at all, and then he found himself drop- 
ping asleep, whereupon he would wake up 
with a mighty effort, but only to go through 
the same process again. 

After enduring slow torture for some- 
thing like two hours, ho was obliged to 
abandon the attempt in despair. It was 
evident that he could not be a self-taught 
genius. He was still determined to devote 
his evenings to learning, — he had too much 
depth of purpose in his character to give 
up a resolution once taken, — but he must 
have the assistance of a master or masters. 
He did not quite know how to set about 
obtaining such assistance, but he would 
surely find somebody who could tell hlra. 
He might take Fred and Frank into his 
confidence perhaps, when the bosom friend- 
ship should have been strnck up. Yes, that 
would do very well. With this decision the 
first day of his life in London came to an 
end. It was undoubtedly the most tedious 
he had ever spent. 

But the next day, and the day after that, 
and the day after that again, were, if 
possible, more tedious still. The novelty, 
such as It was, of office work had worn off, 
and the dullness developed Itself mor^ wasl 
more strougVy . Kn^ \Xi^\i ^;^aft ex&ort^sR.^ Nasi- 
I latlon from tYv^ TCi«X ot \i\a >kNxvv\ xsa&?x«».^ 
\ began to teW \qVX.Yi \wcT^«a^<i ^«aRX ^^ ^^«^ 
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so little accastomed to solitude as George 
had hitherto been. For Fred and Frank 
remained as inaccessible as ever, and he 
almost despaired of ever finding them less 
so. He had not commenced his lessons; 
how should he commence them without 
having some ftiend with whom to consult 
about a master? Actually he had no op- 
portunity of opening his mouth fk'om morn- 
ing to night, except to Mr. Finney about 
accounts and invoices, to tlie waiter at the 
eating-house about dinner, and to the lodg- 
ing-house servant about breakfast and tea. 
The ennui of his life was almost insupport- 
able. 

He was thinking thus one day as he was 
going home ftom his office, sauntering 
slowly along for the mere sake of killing 
time, when all at once, while he was list- 
lessly staring into a shop- window, he was 
startled by hearing himself accosted by 
name. 

"Eh, Mr. Williams! And how have you 
been keeping since I saw you ? " 

He recognized the voice at once for that 
of the young Scotchman, and sure enough 
when he turned round there the young 
Scotchman was. 

George^s feelings had undergone a great 
change since the day he had last met this per- 
son in the eating-house. Here was some- 
body willing to make acquaintance with 
him, and it mattered not to what rank in the 
hierarchy of city clerkship that somebody 
belonged. He yielded to an uncontrollable 
impulse, and held out his hand, — literally 
and metaphorically held out his hand. 

** Qaite well, I thank yon. It is a long 
time since I had the pleasure of seeing 
you." 

'< Is it ? Oh I ay, I suppose it must be two 
or three days since I was at Hopkinsou's 
last." 

Hopkinson*s was the name of the eating- 
house. 

"It Is four or five days quite," said 
George. "I am very happy to have the 
opportunity of renewing your acquaint- 



ance." 

" Well, I thought you didn't seem in such 
a hurry this evening, or I wouldn't have 
interrupted you." 

" Oh, dear, no I I am not the least in a 
hurry," George hastened to declare. Then 
he looked at the other's face wistfully, and 
added, ** Are you going my way, I won- 
der?" 

"What is your way?" asked the Scotch- 
man cautiously. 

" Near Bloomsbury Square is where I've 
got to go to. But I don't mind taking a 
little round if it's to accommodate." 

" Suppose you do then, for a bit. I'm 
going Islington way." 

"I shall be very happy," said George, 
grate fhlly. 

And the two set off together in the direc- 
tion indicated, George feeling quite in 
spirits at txaving at last found somebody to 
take notice of him. He would doubtless 
Aave ratlier been vralklns with Fred and 
Jfmnic toward tiie West End than with this 



Scotchman toward Islington, but any thiii; 
was better than walking with nobody a 
aU. 

" So you always dine at Hopkinson's? 
was his new companion's first remark 
*» And, now, how do you like it? " 

" Very much, I think," said George, witl 
a certain timidity arising irom. a sense of 
his own inexperience. " It is considered 8 
very superior establishment, — is it not?" 

" Oh 1 ay, well enough, but it depends 
whether you go In for pale ale or stout. If 
yon want to know what pale ale is, yoa 
mast try Tucker's round the corner to tiie 
left as you come out of Hopkinson's, and 
tell them to give you their double X.y. 
But Hopkinson's is the place for stoat; 
there is no question about that. And 
Ty te's is . not a bad house cither, bat it's 
further to go. And then there's Waldey's, 
and Peterson's, and Turner's, — all very fkli 
in their way." 

George's respect for his new flriend was 
rapidly rising. Who that was a stranger 
in London could fall to look up to a man 
who seemed so completely at home in it? 

"You know London very well, I see," 
he observed reverentially. 

"I should think I did rather," said tbe 
Scotchman, and smiled in conscious supe- 
riority. 

"But of course you have lived here a 
very longtime?" 

"Well, I dare say it will be abont a 
year." 

" Oh I only a year," said George. 

The time seemed so very short that he 
would have lost his respect for any ordi- 
nary pei*son who had made such an answer. 
But this Scotchman was not an ordinary 
person at all, and George was only inspired 
with new veneration for the genius of the 
man who in so short a timo had made him- 
self so complete a master of London lifis 
and its ways. 

" You'll not have been up very long your- 
self, I'm thinking?" 

"N — no," said George, reluctantly. "Only 
a few days." 

" You'll not have had time to see mach 
then ? " 

"No — hardly any thing in fact. I wish 
I knew as much of London as you seem to 
do," he added, with a sudden burst of can- 
dor. 

The Scotchman smiled again ; he had ft 
peculiar way of smiling, puckering the skin 
round his little eyes till they became hardly 
visible. 

"All in good time, all in good tinj^ 
Keep your eyes and your ears open, ««» 
you'll do finely." 

" Is that the way ? " said George. 

" That's just the way. Look here, I dotft 
grudge putting you up to a wrinkle at thi* 
present moment of time if you like. Too 
see the corner we're coming to? Wel*» 
there's a shop there that's the best place fof 
cigars In liOwdoTi." 

Impxeaaed by VAi^ NaaX ex\AXL\> cA \^^ «*k 
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"Ay, there's no doubt about it. Yon 
smoke of course ? " 

" A little," said (George. i 

" Then yonll find it nsefhl to remember 
the address* I dare say I would let you 
have one to try if I had one about me, but I 
never keep such things by mc, — on princi- 
ple, you know. If you carry cigars you're 
expected to give them away to your dear 
friends, eh? He! he! dear enough if it 
comes to that." 

The cynical humor of this speech and of 
the dry chuckle which accompanied it 
struck George more than any thing that 
had gone before. What a finished man of 
the world this Scotchman was I 

<* I think m have some of those cigars at 
once," said George, determined to show 
himself capable of profiting by good advice. 

"Very well, you can't do better. 1*11 go 
in with you, and see that they give you the 
right sort. They'll do you if they can, of 
course." 

"You had better give the order, I think," 
said George, looking up at his friend as at 
some mighty champion whose alliance he 
had by extraordinary good-luck secured. 

Whereupon the two went into the shop, 
and tiie Scotchman gave the order, and 
George paid for it, finding himself in return 
for Ms money the happy possessor of a 
dozen prime Havanas. Of course he lit one 
on the spot to smoke on the way, and as he 
did so he bethought himself that he could 
not do less t^an oflTer one to his companion, 
if it was only to show he had not misunder- 
stood the Joke about the dear fHends. 

"WeU, I don't mind if I do," said the 
Scotchman, and accepted the offered tribute 
Without any allusion to the Joke. George 
felt quite gratified, for he had feared that 
some pressing might be necessary. 

As they walked on together, smoking and 
talking, George, whether under the influ- 
ence of his cigar, or that of his increasing 
respect for the Scotchman's genius, got 
more and more confidential and expansive. 
At last he decided that he could not do bet- 
ter than consult this new acquaintance on 
the question which lay so near his heart, as 
to the best mode of prosecuting his studies. 
Certainly here was one quite as well quali- 
fied to give him advice as ever Fred or 
Prank could be. 

So with a good deal of circumlocution he 
propounded his case, explaining that owing 
to fortuitous circumstances he had not 
Mtherto been able to give quite so much 
Attention as he could wish to certain im- 
portant branches of a gentleman's educa- 
tion, and that, peculiarly excellent prospects 
Iiaving now presented themselves, he was 
anxious to remedy the deficiency. Could 
^is Mend kindly recommend him a good 
^tor, with whom he might spend the leis- 
ure hours of the evening in studying the 
AQcient and modem languages ? 

As he looked into the Scotchman's face 

'a expectation of a reply, he wAs slightly 

^ortiSed to see that it wore a veiy amused 

^^ressioD, and that the JJttlo eyes had 

screwed themselves up till nothing re- 

D 



mained of them but a twinkle of quiet 
merriment. 

" Don't you think it's a good plan, then ? " 
asked George, with some pique, but still 
deferentially. 

The other shook his head, and George 
felt quite discouraged. 

" I wouldn't say so to every body," he 
urged in tones that were almost pleading, 
**but the fact is, I have very particular 
reasons for desiring to improve myself." 

" Will I tell you the best way of improv- 
ing yourself ? " demanded the Scotchman, 
dryly. 

" If you only would I " said George, pa- 
thetically. " I should take it so kind." 

" I will tell you what it is, then, Mr. Wil- 
liams. See life — that's what makes a 
man." 

" Ah, to be sure ! " said George, contem- 
platively. " See life ! Yes, there's « great 
deal in that, of course." He thought he had 
never heard words of such Mpened wisdom 
in his existence, though, if he had been put 
to it, he could not have said he had a very 
clear idea as to what seeing life meant. 

"And what exactly would you recom- 
mend ? " he inquired, timidly. 

"What would I recommend?" was the 
somewhat contemptuous answer. "That 
is Just what you must think of yourself, Mr. 
Williams. But here you are up in London, 
and I suppose you've not so much as taken 
a look at any thing yet." 

"Not this time — I am so busy through 
the day, you see. But I've' been in London 
once or twice before now, and have gone 
over the Tower and Westminster Abbey 
and all that, you know." 

"The Tower and Westminster Abbey!" 
This time the rejoinder came in tones of 
withering scorn. "Who wants to go to 
the Tower and Westminster Abbey ? Then 
of course you will never have been near the 
Parnassus or Arena, or not even a theatre, 
I dare say ! " 

" It is so dull to go to such places by one's 
self," apologized George. " If I had had 
any one to go with me, it would have been 
very different." 

"If that's it, I'll tell you what,— we'll 
make an evening of it some time or other. 
Look here, I'm engaged to-night, but I don't 
mind saying to-morrow If you like." 

" I shall be so very much obliged," said 
George, gratefully. 

An appointment for the next evening was 
concluded then and there, George feeling 
himself one of the most privileged of mor- 
tals in having secured such a cicerone. 

A few minutes after this, they arrived at 
the door of the Scotchman's lodgings in 
Islington, and George, not being invited to 
enter, was obliged to take leave, and make 
the best of his solitary way toward Blooms- 
bury. But his way hardly seemed solitary 
now, so pleased did he feel with the pros- 
pect of seeing life uwitoi \Xi^ wi«^Vsk^ <2R. <s^^ 
so expexieTvcftOi Vw \\a TCk^«X^\\^'^ ^^ feX^"^^- 
• der M'PlieTaoii, tox \:ti^\.,V^ "^"^^ ^^"^^^w, 
parting, yjas laVa ne^ tt\^^^%^«saa- ^^^ 
llfel yea, that ^aa X\i^ ^^^3 V^^caaS^^^^ 
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of him, of course, — infinitely better than 
pottering over Latin and French grammars. 
Seeing life ! how much of wisdom was con- 
tained in those two words I 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BEEJXG IJFB. 

The appointment next evening was duly 
kept, and George's initiation was com- 
menced. He himself would have rather 
liked to begin by going to a theatre, but 
to his surprise Mr. M'Pherson seemed to 
regard theatres as quite behind the age, and 
took him by preference to a place caUed the 
Arcadia, which George had never heard of 
before. Or rather it might be said that 
George took Mr, M'Pherson, for George 
paid the expenses of both, feeling that he 
could not do less In return for the sacrifice 
of time which his friend was making. The 
Arcadia was a brilliant edifice, sparkling 
outside and inside with gas-lights, and 
decorated to an extent which no provincial 
imagination could have deemed possible. 
Here, besides a great deal of smoking and 
drinking among the audience, a series of 
exploits were taking place on the tight 
rope, one great feature of which was that 
had the performer fallen he would have 
been impaled on a chevavx-de-frise of sharp 
iron stakes artistically disposed under- 
neath. This was evidently a great hit, but 
even more successful was a comic song 
which followed, fand which absolutely con- 
vulsed the audience. It was about a young 
man of the name of Joey, whose wMskers 
were so long that he could tie them into a 
neat bow under his chin, and thus save 
himself the expense of a necktie, — this 
seemed to be the great point of the song, 
so far at least as George could make it 
out, — and the refrain was : — 

" Joey it a rummy ooyo. 
A rummy cove, a rummy cove, 
Joey is a rummv eove, 
A rummy coye u he.'' 

At first George in his rustic simplicity 
did not see what there was to laugh at in 
this, or even in the energetic slaps which 
the singer gave his heel at each repetition 
of the words " rummy cove ; " but when he 
found how intensely every body else en- 
Joyed it, he understood that it was all pro- 
digiously clever, and applauded as uproari- 
ously as any one. When the song was over, 
he remarked to Mr. M'Pherson that there 
was nothing like seeing life. And indeed 
so he felt at the time, though if he had been 
asked he would have been puzzled to say 
what he had learned by it. 

They stopped to see a few more g3rm- 
nastic feats and to hear a few more songs, 
all of the same kind as those which they had 
seen and heard already, and then came 
away. As they walked from the place, 
George felt that he had laid in a stock of 
vast experience, and repeated to his friend 



that there was really nothing like seeing 
life. He could not have defined in what 
the life he had seen that evening was more 
instructive than the life he had been accus- 
tomed to see at home, but he looked on the 
people at home as little better than green- 
horns notwithstanding. And there is noth- 
ing in this world so comfortable and so in- 
spiriting as being able to look on other 
people as greenhorns. 

Meanwhile Mr. M'Pherson was very gra- 
cious, giving George a great deal of interest- 
ing information with regard to places of 
note which they passed on their road, and 
letting him into many a secret which he 
would never have been able to guess for hlm- 
selfL Thus, as they* were going by a shabby 
little public-house in Soho, of which no 
uninitiated person could have imagined that 
it was in any way known to fame, he 
stopped and drew George's attention to the 
name over the door, Just legible by the 
light of a fiarlng gas-lamp. 

'* Do you see what it is, Williams? Bob 
Kibbles." 

" Bob Blibbles," repeated George, in per- 
plexity. 

"Ay, of the P. B. you are aware. You 
wouldn't think it now, but there's hardly & 
place in London where more bets are taken 
than in there." 

"You don't say t" said George, looking 
at the house with a thrill of horrified cari- 
osity. 

"Ay, but I do though. Would you like 
to go in and see? They'll just be making 
books for the Ashbury Stakes, I'm think- 
ing." 

" I should like it very much," said George, 
hesitating. " If — only you think it's quite 
prudent." 

" Prudent! " echoed his companion, wit»^ 
a sneer. "That depends on whether yon 
can take care of yourself or not. An 5 
thing's prudent for a fellow who knoW* 
when to stop himself." 

"Of course," said George. "Well, 
think it would be very nice just to have 
squint." 

" This way then," said the Scotchman. 

Speaking thus, he went round the com^^ 
to a little side-door, which he pushed op^ ^ 
with the decision of one who knows hf- 
ground well, and, through a bare'-lookin, 
passage lighted with a single jet of gas, le 
the way into a room built out into what ha^^ 
perhaps in by-gone days been a garden at ^ — 
tached to the premises. 

It was a disappointing place enough, a^ 
least to George, who had come so newl^ 
from the splendors of the Arcadia, and who^ 
had vaguely expected to find gorgeousness^ 
increasing in proportion to disreputable-' 
ness. But, instead of the glittering saloon 
he had pictured to himself, he found only an 
ill-lighted and meagrely fkimished parlor, 
with a smeared table in the middle, round 
which ten or a dozen seedy-looking men 
were sitting or standing, some making 
notes in their pocket-books, some hotly 
arguing a disputed point, and others med- 
^ itaUve^ stlrrViLg btOiaxd^ axid water. 
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The disputed point seemed to be particn- 
arly interesting, for it was being discussed 
i^ith so much excitement that no one at first 
appeared to observe the entrance of Qeorge 
uid his companion, who remained standing 
aear the door, contemplating the scene. 
The Scotchman profited by the opportunity 
to tell George what he could of the different 
members of the company. 

'< Ton's Bob Kibbles himself, the stout 
fellow with the twist in his nose sitting at 
the top of the table, — to see fair play, I 
suppose. Out of training now, you'll say, 
—doesn't look as if he'd ever be good for 
much again, does he ? And yon's Jeremiah 
Dank, — you'll have heard of Jeremiah Dunk, 
of course, — longest-headed chap for making 
a book in all London. And do you see the 
one next to him, the little man with the 
curl hanging over one eye, who keeps look- 
ing about him so? You had better take 
care what you have to do with him, — you'll 
not get out of his grip in a hurry if you ever 
get into it. That's Barry Edmunds, — they 
say he kept his horses and hounds once, 
but he went on the turf, and lost every 
thing. No head, yon see, no head at all ; 
one of those fellows that can never pull 
themselves up when once they begin to so" 
— The air of disdain with which Mr. M'Pher- 
son said this was something inimitable. 
"And now he's turned into a regular black- 
leg—would swindle his father if he could. 
Itookslikeit, eh?" 

George turned his eyes toward the per- 
son indicated, — a particularly disrespect- 
able-looking little man, with roving eyes 
that appeared to be incessantly in quest of 
something to devour, but with a certain 
easy grace of movement which was prob- 
ably the last lingering remains of good- 
breeding, — and as he gazed felt himself 
slmdder with virtuous horror. How shock- 
ing to be in company with such an indi- 
vidual ! But in the act of mentally repro- 
bating the blackleg, 'the image of Alice's 
^ale face as he had seen it at parting rose 
ip before him, and he wondered what the 
blackleg would think of him, George Wil- 
lams, if it was known how he had used 
^er. The question was not a pleasant one, 
^nd he got it out of his head as fast as pos- 
sible, without attempting to answer it. 
^ut somehow it left behind it the impres- 
sion that he had no business to despise 
E>oor Barry Edmunds. 

The roving eyes of Barry Edmunds were 
Oot long of lighting on the two friends, and, 
before Alexander M'Pherson had time to 
Say more about him, he came up with much 
a&bility. 

" Why, Mr. MTherson, is this you ? It is 
quite a long time since I had the pleasure 
of seeing you. And this gentleman is with 
you, I think?" 

"Ay," said the Scotchman, "my ftiend* 
Mr. Williams." 

George bowed, in horrible trepidation at 

heing introduced to. such a character, and 

with a feeling that his money was hardly 

safe in the depths of his trowsers-pocket. 

**I am very glad to make Mr. Williams's 



acquaintance," said Barry Edmunds, with 
a graceftilly insidious bow, which made 
George feel that it was necessary to be 
very circumspect, and which yet gratified 
him too by its extreme politefiess. " Won't 
you and your Mend come to the table, Mr. 
M'Pherson ? > I will get them to make room, 
and perhaps you will let me have the pleas- 
ure of ordering you something." 

<* Thank you, I dare say you will sit down 
a while," said Mr. M'Pherson, who made it 
an absolute rule of life never to refhse any 
thing he could get gratis. 

"Do you think we ought?" whispered 
George, rather taking fright at the notion of 
accepting hospitality at the hands of so 
dangerous a personage as this stranger 
was represented to him as being. " There's 
Mrs. Stokes sitting up for me all this time, 
— my landlady, you know, — and I'm afraid 
she won't like it." 

" He's aftaid Mrs. Stokes, his landlady, 
won't like it," said the Scotchman, turning 
to Barry Edmunds with a peculiar pucker 
about the |eyes Indicative of the intensest 
enjoyment. 

The other laughed, not boisterously, but 
in politely suppressed tones, as though he 
would have concealed his mirth altogether 
if he could. A man at the table, however, 
who had caught the remark, was less mer- 
ciful, and not only laughed boisterously 
himself, but remorselessly repeated it for 
the benefit of the company, by whom it was 
received with a geperal roar. George col- 
ored up to the eyes, and took his seat at the 
table with a sense of shame as deep as 
though he had been detected in the commis- 
sion of a felony. And, mingled with his 
shame, was a feeling of anger which he very 
unreasonably divided in equal portions be- 
tween Alexander M'Pherson, who was sit- 
ting next to him, and poor Mrs. Stokes, 
who was a couple of miles off. 

" My flriend is only just newly come up to 
London," said the Scotchman, in his horrid, 
dry, sneering voice, of which George began 
to detest the very sound. 

Barry Edmunds said nothing, but another 
man — the same wretch who had led the 
laugh about Mrs. Stokes — said, " So I per- 
ceive," whereat a titter ran round the table, 
swelled by a hideous cachlnnatlon from the 
Scotchman, whom the prospect of a gratu- 
itous entertainment had evidently put into 
high good-humor. 

When the laugh had subdued — which it 
soon did, for the bulk of the company had 
more important business to attend to than 
the eccentricities of a young man f^om the 
country — the decayed hanger-on of the turf 
set about doing the honors to his two 
guests. 

" Let me fill your glass, Mr. MTherson, 
pray. And you, Mr. Williams, allow me — 
ye'll find it verra fair, I'm thinking." 

The last words were uttered in a voice 
which was an exact reproduction of the 
M'Pherson drawV At the same moment the 
speaker's eyea wi^ ^^at%^^ \afc\»^ ^xi^ 
George had. t.\ift s«A.'t&taR\\o\i c>l>Kftss^\\i'^^^ 
Barry :Edxii\Mi^ \i^^ \i^«vx xasJ^ssi^ ^ >Ks»\JiSk 
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qniet ftin of his friend MTherson, and of 
knowing, moreover, that Barry Edmunds 
l^new that he knew It. He felt that he was 
avenged, and was gratedil to the avenger 
accordingly. MTherson himself was evi- 
dently quite unconscious of the trick played 
on him, and the words had been spoken In 
too low a voice for anybody else at the 
table to take them up, but the fact of the 
Joke having been kept thus select rather In- 
creased than diminished George's enjoy- 
ment of it. It seemed to restore him to 
self-respect to feel that he had a little secret 
to keep jointly with so desperate a charac- 
ter as this blackleg. He was not ashamed any 
more, and was even able to fbrglve his poor 
Mend MTherson, the oasaspected victim 
of his and the blackleg's cruel wit. 

By the time he had finished a glass of 
brandy and water which Barry Edmunds 
had poured out for him, he began to feel 
himself very much at home. He was a 
good 'deal annoyed .when the Scotchman 
gave the signal for departure, the more so 
as he was just getting Interested In the con- 
versation of their entertainer, who was ex- 
plaining to them the way In which they 
might realize a hundred apiece on the com- 
ing event at Ashbury as certainly as If that 
sum had been already paid In to their 
account In the Bank of England. But 
the Scotchman was bent on going, and 
George, having an instinct that at that 
early stage of his Initiation it would not do 
to trust himself in such a place without a 
protector, had no choice but to go too. 

When they had extricated themselves 
from the friendly adleux of Mr. Barry Ed- 
munds, and got fairly Into the street, 
George found the open air producing a 
strange effect on him of dizziness and dis- 
comfort, and began to fear that he might 
have taken too much brandy and water. 
But he knew that Mr. MTherson had taken 
at least twice sA much as himself, and 
as Mr. M'Pherson was evidently as steady 
and self-possessed as it was possible for 
any one to be, he felt sure that his own sen- 
sations must be the result of accident. 

** I say, what a pleasant fellow that Mr. 
Edmunds Is!" he remarked, chuckling In- 
wardly at remembering what a nice little 
bit of flin he and Mr. Edmunds had enjoyed 
together at the Scotchman's expense. And 
as he spoke he was conscious of a slight 
thickness of speech which reminded him 
again of the brandy and water. 

" Oh I ay, a pleasant enough fellow for 
those who know how far to go with him," 
answered his companion, dryly. " Well, and 
how have you been enjoying yourself ? " 

George was rather staggered by the ques- 
tion. Somehow he felt that he had not been 
enjoying himself so very much. But he 
would not say this to Mr. MTherson, and 
answered that he had had an uncommon 
jolly time of it. 

" Ton's a trick worth two of the other, eh ? 
Better than the grammars and dictionaries 
and masters and such like clanjamfty." 

** I should say so Indeed I " replied George, 
fr/lM much energy. Bat he was aware of a 



nasty headache while he spoke, an 
really feel quite so sure as he thoug 
** You think It's the best way of 
don't you?" he added a little doul 
they came to a halt at a comer whe 
respective ways diverged, the on< 
Bloomsbury, the other toward Islli 

** Don't I? " answered the Scotch 
dalnflilly. "I'll teU you what, 
learned more ftom what I've sh< 
this evening than you would out 
mars and dictionaries In a tweb 
* The proper study of mankind Is m; 
you never hear that? " 

The words were spoken with a 
such conviction, and were moreo 
well-sounding words In themseh 
George could doubt no longer, an 
Ing Mr. M'Pherson's hand, took 
tionate fj\rewell of him, as thou 
friend and benefactor. Then he S" 
his way home, trying to console hi: 
the slight degree of discomfort t 
undeniably felt by reflecting on al 
had learned. He found that he c 
give a very Intelligible account 
knowledge he had acquired, but he 
peatlng to himself that it was mor< 
could have got out of books In a 
month, and the formula had so im 
ring about it that It could not but sat 

His landlady, Mrs. Stokes, was s 
as he had anticipated, and in admit 
made a remark on the lateness of 1 
which caused him to feel very 111 
But he was ashamed of the feeling a 
ness, and made his way up stairs 
proflterlng a word of apology. 

When he was In his bedroom ] 
his head queerer than ever, and rem 
the brandy and water with some c 
tlon. He really must not take quite 
another time. And then he though 
St. Qulntln, and wondered whet 
would approve of the manner In whl( 
spent the evening. He was pretty i 
she would rather have had him stl 
grammars and dictionaries. But 
Qulntln must not expect to have qu 
thing her own way. After behavl 
had done to poor dear Alice for I 
he had a right to do as he liked 
things, and this matter of amusing 
was one of them. And really his 
had been very amusing on the whol< 
as amusing as Instructive. As foi 
structlveness, there was no doubt ab 
of course. Well, he would have such 
Ing again just as often as he chose 
reference to Mrs. Stokes, or Miss { 
tin, or any body else. 

**The proper study of mankind 
thought George to himself as he S( 
Into bed. 



CHAPTEH XIV. 

KATHLEEN HAS AN IDEA. 

« 

Geoirge might perhaps have dee 
presumed wishes of his betrothed 
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to more consideration if he had known what 
she was meanwhile going through for his 
sake. 

She was really going through a great 
deal. Not that she was locked up, or put 
on bread and water, or subjected to any 
other of the penalties traditionally endured 
by young ladies whose affections are 
thwarted by their cruel relatives. But she 
was scowled at, and growled at, and ex- 
postulated with, till she was made to feci 
that she was looked upon as a person 
altogether devoid of proper dignity and 
self-respect, and this was worse to bear 
than physical privations would have been. 
And even when the scowlings and growl- 
ings ceased with her uncle's return to 
Cheltenham, even wh6n in course of time 
the expostulations of her aunt wore them- 
selves out, the consciousness that she was 
thus regarded continued to haunt and op- 
press her. It was so dreadful to feel that 
she was always being watched and observed 
as if she had shown symptoms of consump- 
tion or insanity ; so dreodfhl to know that 
her aunt never wrote to her uncle without 
chronicling every thing that could be con- 
sidered as indicating, however remotely, 
the state of her affections. 

The great gulf which at this time existed 
between her and Miss Thome had the 
effect of driving Kathleen more exclusively 
on her own resources for consolation than 
had ever been the case with her before. 
She shrank within hersfelf, hugging her 
wounded dignity In solitude, and, though 
not exactly less fond of her aunt than here- 
tofore, too proud to seek sympathy or even 
jnstice from one by whom she felt herself 
80 completely misunderstood. And during 
those desolate hours the thought on which 
her fancy fed, and to which she clung for 
comfort and support, was the thought of 
the absent lover for whose sake she had 
thus fallen under the world's ban (for 
"world" read Mr. and Miss Thorne). 
What other solace was left to her? 

Before she had been engaged she had 
repudiated with indignation the notion of 
caring for George Williams except as the 
nian who had saved her life ; but now it had 
become necessary to her self-respect that 
she should love him ; and love him she did. 
it had become necessary to her self-respect 
^so that she should deem him in all things 
worthy of her love ; and as such she deemed 
him every inch. She had once called him 
in contempt a linen-draper's shopman ; but 
as she thought of him now there was no 
taint of the linen-draper's shopman about 
him. He was the self-devoted hero who 
had rescued her flrom the jaws of death ; 
the humble but brave and virtuous Donald 
for whom it would be her pride and her 
privilege to sacrifice silk attire and siller 
and all worldly goods ; the Lord of Burleigh 
who had courted her in the guise of a poor 
Dian, but who would anon shine forth in all 
his glory and place a coronet on her brow, — 
every thing by turns that could invest him 
with a halo of fascination for a romantic 
fency. 



The longer she was without seeing him 
the more perfect did he become, the more 
absolutely free from all trace and vestige of 
any thing that was vulgar or even ordinary. 
It was the same with his physical as with 
his mental and moral qualities. She had no 
portrait of him (perhaps Mr. and Miss 
Thorne would have been wiser in their 
generation had they allowed her this privi- 
lege), but she nursed his image in her 
memory and her heart, until it became the 
type of all manly beauty. It was George 
Williams still, but George Williams with 
all the shopman purged out of him and a 
dash of the Apollo substituted. And George 
Williams thus transfigured was quite 
handsome enough for the best lady in the 
land to fall in love with. Kathleen posi- 
tively adored him. 

She thought of him by day, she dreamed 
of him by night ; she worked purses and 
slippers for him, she talked to him, she 
wrote to him. Not indeed that a line of 
writing ever passed between them. . All 
such correspondence had been strictly for- 
bidden (may not Mr. and Miss Thorne 
have made another mistake here?), and 
Kathleen was at once too honorable and 
too much enamored of her part of victim to 
think of violating the injunction. But she 
kept her diary in the form of a letter, re- 
solving that he should read it hereafter, 
and so communed with him on paper as 
well as in spirit. He was her confidant, 
the depositary of all her little daily troubles 
and vexations, and her comforter as well ; 
for she imagined the sort of reply he would 
make, and felt as though he had really 
made it. Thus every day increased her 
trust, her respect, her gratitude, her love. 
When she had engaged herself to him he 
had been a poor dear good youngmanwhom 
it was her duty to accept that she might 
save his heart from breaking ; but now he 
was a hero in whom her whole being was 
wrapped up. 

Weeks and months passed on, but the 
steadfastness of her devotion never flagged. 
In vain her aunt endeavored to divert her 
thoughts by introducing her to all such 
gayeties (and they were not few) as Storn- 
mouth afforded during the winter months. 
She £dlowed herself to be chaperoned about 
with uncomplaining submission, but, new 
as it all was to her, she never let herself be 
dazzled out of her truth to her absent be- 
trothed. She knew that the parties and 
concerts and the rest of it were so many 
devices for undermining her constancy, 
and the knowledge made her more stub- 
born in her constancy than ever. So she 
went to such entertainments as her aunt 
took her to, and danced with such part- 
ners as her aunt approved of; but all the time 
she was thinking what dross social pleas- 
ures were as compared with true affection, 
and how immeasurably inferior were those 
curled darlings of fashion, to the brave, 
manly youth who had made himself ir- 
revocably master of li^^t \\ft,\Nx\». ^sxs.^ '<}aKs^ 
next day she ^o\v\!\^x\\.e \a.V^x ^v^swtj ^'^xsifc- 
[thing like t.\i\a\ — 
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** Last night another of those garish nnmeaninir fes- 
tfrities which appeal so mnch to the eye and so Tittle 
to the heart. This well-intended persecution is be- 
oomiiig erery dav more intolerable. If thev would 
only gire me a Utile rest I Ah I how applicable to my 
case are the beaatifUi lines ; — 

« < From sport to sport they hurry me 
To banish my regret, 
And when they win a smile firom me 
They think that I forget.' 

" Forget 1 Ah 1 dearest and best, as if that were pos- 
sible P> etc. 

Thus things went on all throagh the win- 
ter and a good part of spring. Miss Thome 
was always bringing new attacks to bear on 
her niece's fidelity, and Kathleen was fdways 
Tictorionsly sarmoonting them, but no inci- 
dent happened worthy of special record. 
At last, during the first days of April, when 
the period of probation was more than half 
over, such an incident did happen. 

It was a rainy morning, and Kathleen, 
not being able to go out, was sitting alone 
in her own room meditating on George 
Williams, — her favorite occupation nowa- 
days. 

<<He loves me, yes, he loves me, no; he 
loves me, yes, he loves me, no ; he loves 
me, yes," she murmured to herself wliile 
she romantically pulled to pieces one of the 
flowers of a little bunch of violets and prim- 
roses that adorned her toilet-table. '<Ah, 
yes I He loves me, — as if I did not know 
that already 1 He loves me dearly, — oh ! 
how dearly I how dearly! As dearly as I 
love him, if that is only possible. Ah I my 
aunt would save herself the trouble if she 
could but guess! She wants me to take 
somebody else and break his heart, but she 
wouldn't think there was much cliance of 
that if she knew that I should have to break 
my own first. Those horrid men I danced 
with at the party last night, — she would 
like me to fall in love with one of them, I 
suppose; cold, stiff, supercilious "^retches 

— how different from him ! Oh ! I can see 
through her as plainly as though she were 
so much crystal ! poor dear auntie, — she is 
a great darling with all her faults, and pos- 
itively I am almost sorry sometimes to 
think what a horrible disappointment there 
is in store for her. I dare say she wonders 
she has not made more progress, poor thing ! 

— she must think me surprisingly insensi- 
ble to the attractions of her ball-room Adon- 
ises. Abominable affected creatures ! ' But 
I wear a talisman round my heart on which 
she had not counted, — the talisman, George, 
of my love for thee." 

She repeated the last words dreamily, for 
she liked the rhythm of them, and then went 
on, looking fondly at the ring which had 
been her lover's parting pledge, and which 
she wore night and day. 

*' And a talisman on my finger too. Ah ! 
dear, dear ring, sole legacy of my George's 
unknown parents, dost not thou too enjoin 
me to be faithftil? It is as though their 
voices were abjuring me ftom the grave." 

She pressed the ring to her lips, then 
ffazed with gUatening eyes at the device 



which it bore, and which she found so con* 
genial with her own sentiments. She was 
in a state of romantic fervor that had 
reached high-pressure point. 

*< Ah ! how little I guessed when first he 
showed me those two hands so fondly 
clasped in each other that they were so soon 
to symbolize his and my affections! how 
little I thought, when first I saw that motto, 
of the responsive thrUl which it was one 
day to awaken in my heart I IXdhU h ymaiiy 
— wliat noble, what touching words ! ind 
how exactly they express all that I feel, all 
that I would say, nay more, all that I will 
do, aU that I wUl be ! Fidkle h jamais, that 
is my motto, and I would not change it for 
that of any duke or carl in all EngUmd." 

All at once she stopped, and her heart 
began to beat violently. The question Iiad 
Just occurred to her. Was it possible that 
the words Hd^le h jamais, which she had 
always taken for the mere posy of a love- 
token, did in very truth belong to the armo- 
rial bearings of some duke or earl or other 
nobleman ? 

She gazed at the ring more and more ear- 
nestly, and her breath came thick and Hut. 
The more she thought of it the more plausi- 
ble did the idea appear, — it was so natural 
that she only wondered it had never oc- 
curred to her before. Fiddle h jamais,— wha* 
words could sound more like the motto of 
some old Norman family? and what crest 
could go more suitably with such a motto 
than the device of the two clasped hands? 
And if the words really were afl&mily mottOj 
if the two hands reaUy were a family crcst 
— "Why ! then would the due so long mls^ 
ing have been found! If it only wef* 
so! 

She sprang to her feet in uncontrollable 
excitement. Her very blood seemed on flf® 
with impatience. She must find out if there 
was such a family motto, if there was such 
a family crest, before she could know a 
moment's rest again. But whom should 
she ask? Miss Thorne would, she felt as- 
sured, scout her theory altogether, and 
refuse her all assistance in verifying it. 
She must then verify it for herself. If she 
could only get hold of some book on the 
peerage! It would no doubt contain the 
desired information, and her aunt had such 
a book somewhere, she knew. But had 
her aunt brought it to Stornmouth? — that 
was the question. She certainly could not 
remember having seen it since they had 
been in that house. And if it was not in 
the house, how should she endure to 
wait? 

Suddenly it flashed upon her mind that on 
their first arrival a good many things not 
required for immediate use had been stowed 
away in an empty room at the top of the 
house, including, as she remembered, some 
l)QOks which her aunt had pronounced too 
old and shabby to be brought down stairs. 
Was it possible that the book she wanted 
might be among these ? 

No sooner had the idea occurred to her 
than she was on the staircase, making her 
way toward the deserted upper regions. 
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Shb was presently on her knees rnmmag- 
ing among a tnintnil of antiquated volumes, 
— dictionaries and guide-books, back num- 
bersof the "Keepsake"and the "Book of 
Beautf,"Bnd the like, — the dregs as it were 
of Misa Thome's library, broaght to Stom- 
mouth for no better reason than because 
their owner had no house whei'e thej could 
conveniently be left. 

At last, at the bottom of the box, Kath- 
leen came upon two ponderous, Aided red 
qoartos lying together, and felt sure that 
one orthemmufit be what she songbt. She 
first snatched at the bulkiest of the two, but 
tossed it aside with an expression of Impa- 
Uence on finding that It treated of nothing 
higher than " The Untitled County Families 
of Great Brlttdn." 

She seized with avidity on the other. To 
her great delight this provcdto be what she 
was looking for, a " Peerage and Baroaetage 
of the United Kingdom," more than a quarter 
of a century old, and in very tattered condi- 
tion, but that did not affect Us value In hei 
eyes, whatever It may have done In those 
of Misa Thorne, She forthwith perched 
heraeJf on the edge of a great packing-case, 
and, taking the book affectionately on her 
biees, eagerly began to search Its pages. 

Bhe searched and searched" and searched, 
turuing overleaf after leaf in the constantly 
renewed hope and expectation of lightllig 
on the crest of two Mnds Joined and the 
motto Fidile hjamaU. But though she did 
not pass without examination a single one 
of the engravings of crests and coats of 
arms with which each page was gamlshccl, 
Uie crest of the two hands Joined and the 
motto Fiddle ^Jumafs still eluded her disco v- 
erj. On she went with unflagging confi- 
dence until she reached the last few pages 
and then she began to get first nervous and 
aner that desponding. How did that de- 
spondency increase when she came to the 
last page and the last engraving, and still 
had not foand what she soiu;htt Then It 
coald not be In the book at ail, for she bad 
spent fully two hours In looking, and knew 
that she had missed nothing. 

She rose from the packing-case with feel- 
ings very different Tiom those vrith which 
she had sat down, and was about to leave 
the room in a sort of despair when her eyes 
fell on the other faded red book which she 
had taken np first and so contemptuously 
cast aside. The slgiit of It seemed to In- 
spire her anew with confidence in her own 
and her lover's destiny. She seized the 
discarded volume with quite a new senti- 
ment of respect, and returned to her pack- 
ing-case full of fresh hope. After all, did 
not some of the best blood of England flow 
in the veins of untitled county families ? 

In this book, which was of abont the 
same date aa the other, there were no en- 
gravings of coats of arms and the like, un- 
titled county famlUea being too oumeroas | 
forgach elaborate honors to be bestowed 
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on them. But for convenience of reference 
there was an alphabetical Index of mottoes, 
so that those wishing to discover the pro- 
prietorship of a particular motto had only 
to look for it here, where they would find 
appended to it the name of the family to 
whom it belonged, for an account of which 
they might, if they chose, go back to the 
body of the work. 

With beating heart Kathleen turned to 
this Index, and drew her tremulous finger 
down the column of the B"s. Now or never 
was the moment for deciding whether 
Fidile it jamais was a mere lover's conceit 
or a part of the heraldic bearings of an an- 
cient hoose. 

Presently her heart gave a mighty bound, 
and an exclamation broke from her lips. 
Her finger had stopped at this lino : — 

"Fid61eijamBi8(F^thflil forever). Hortliingtoii.'' 

For a few seconds her eyes remained 
^tened on those magic syllables as though 
under the Influence of a spell ; then with 
trembling hands which almost refused their 
office she turned back to the letter N, and 
the syllable Nob, la the body of the book. 
She knew that there still wa« a chance of 
disappointment (for suppose the Northing- 
ton crest should not be that of the two 
clasped hands?), and was more wildly ner- 

There were several pages of Nous, and 
she fluttered them over In a state of im- 
patient agitation which Increased with 
every second. Norbury, Norcott, Norham, 
Norman, Normanton, Norreys, Norrls, Nors- 
by. North, — she thought the right name 
was never coming. At last, in its proper 
place, it did come ; and, as she glanced her 
eye over the details which followed, the 
palndil tension of her nerves relaxed, and 
her heart swelled with triumph and thank- 
(hlness. The missing clue was In truth 
"-lund. 

The following was what she read when 
she had sufficiently recovered to be able to 
read with any sort of coherency. 

" KoBTmHOTon. 



of ths Sth Eart of TwiatleU 

Uortlmcr, b. 181B. 
"ARMS. Argent: on a feaae, ubie. behreen three 
iDolela, gaite, h Hon paaeant-gaardant between tmi 

" Cbkst. Two dexter handi graiplng each oUier. 
" Mo-rro. Fidele djamaii (Falthhil forerer). 
"Seat. NorthlnglonFsrk. Aehcale. _ 



, ,---- dlattnguiahed ae 

BdgehlU) wu attainted and deprived of his eatatei t. 
"•B ParliaDieiit in IMl for liia loyalty to hlg Eo/al 
aitcr, but wu reatond by ChaTlei II." 

Kathleen pored over the foregoing as 
though she expected to find. tBir^ ■^■tftt.is.t 
between the \\.Qea "w'yvdQ. *«i»JA NsSsothi.'V« 
of al\ the omS.ttea ittwlB -wVSsIq. *«>*'^^ 
for. -Was ^e BiVvft ««»., Uto ■^•av.sss 
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Northlngton who had been head of the 
fiimily more than a quarter of a century 
ago? and what relation was he to her 
George? Mortimer Northington, — why, 
the initials would be M. N., the same as 
thoSe engraved In the inner circle of her 
ring — (That blessed, thrice-blessed ring !) 
Then could he be George's father? And 
yet no, even six or seven-and-twenty years 
ago he must have been quite elderly, far 
too elderly to be the husband of the young 
and beautiful woman who had been George's 
mother, — and besides, there was Lady 
Lavinia. But then this old man had a son, — 
his name was Mortimer too, — yes, that must 
surely be it. Born in 1819 ; then he must 
have been twenty or so when yonder book 
was published, after which there would be 
plenty of time, and two or three years to 
spare, for him to disappear, and, while he 
was supposed dead by his friends, to marry 
the mother of her George, who had looked 
about two years old when he had been 
brought to the Williamses, now nearly 
twenty-one years ago. Of course, it was 
all as plain as possible I Here were all the 
missing personages of the drama found. 
The old Mortimer Northington, born in 
1786, and Lady Lavinia, his wife, were the 
fSathcr and mother to whom the letter of the 
dying woman had been addressed ; and the 
young Mortimer, bom in 1819, was the son 
whom, as the letter showed, they had ac- 
counted lost at sea, but who it appeared had 
in reality lived to become a father, and then 
died on his native soil in the arms of his 
humble bride, his Margaret. How beauti- 
fdlly every thing tallied I 

Having made out George's exact position 
in the family, she took to conning and re- 
conning in a sort of ecstasy the passages in 
which the honors of the house were set 
forth. Settled at Ashcote from before the 
days of the Conquest ; why, nothing in the 
"Peerage and Baronetage " could beat this ! 
And then the Sir Mortimer Northington who 
had been knighted for distinguished service 
by that dear, darling Charles I., and after- 
ward persecuted by that horrid Parliament 
for loyalty to his Royal Master, — how de- 
lightful to have such an ancestor I What a 
splendid old family it was I Closely allied, 
too, with the titled aristocracy, though it- 
self belonging to the untitled aristocracy. 
Lavinia, daughter of the eighth Earl of 
TwistletonI How well it sounded! And 
this was the mother of her George's father, 
her George's grandmother in fact I Ah! 
had she not always been sure that he was the 
scion of a noble race? And at last the 
proof (or something as good as the proof) 
was found, and she had been instrumental 
in the finding. Happy, happy Kathleen ! 

But now it was necessary to consider 
how the discovery should be acted upon. 
The family must be communicated with of 
course, and without delay. If that dear, 
old Mr. Northington and Lady Lavinia were 
still alive, how delighted would they be to 
learn that they had a grandson, and a grand- 
son like George! With what open arms 
fFoiiJd they receive him 1 They might have 



scouted poor Margaret as a danghter-in- 
law perhaps, — it seemed only too probable 
that they would have done so, or why was 
the marriage kept secret? — but they would 
surely relent toward her child, their only 
son's son. Oh, what Joy to be the means 
of bringing such happiness to two bereaved 
parents 1 If they were only alive I But it 
would not do to make too sure of that;.tbey 
would be such old people by this time that 
it was very doubtfhl. The date of Lady 
Lavinia's birth was discreetly omitted, but 
Mr. Northington, bom in 1786, must be 
hard on eighty years old, supposing he 
were living at all. And If he were not, the 
property had probably devolved on some 
distant relative who, Instead of welcoming, 
would scowl on the rightAil heir with all a 
usurper's insolence. A usurper I Kathleen's 
blood boiled with indignation as she thought 
of an interloping stranger enjoying the 
birthright of her George. Well, if there 
was such a one, let him tremble, for his 
hour was nearly come. 

All this, however, did not help her in de- 
termining what exactly were the first steps 
to be taken. She had decided that the 
family was to be communicated with, but 
the question remained, in what shape and 
through what channel was the communi- 
cation to be made ? 

Her first impulse was to appeal for advice 
and assistance to her aunt, and through her 
aunt to her uncle. But she bethought her- 
self that her aunt and her uncle were the 
sworn foes of her George, and she did not 
like to put his case in their hands, at all 
events while it remained in this stage. And 
then how much nicer it would be if she, who 
had found the clue, could herself follow 
it up till it led to final triumph I George 
had, unaided, saved her life, and she would, 
unaided, win back for him his inheri- 
tance. 

During the whole of that afternoon she 
remained in that dreary top room, all un- 
heeding of its dreariness, unheeding of the 
carpetless floor, of the bare walls, of the 
rain that pattered against the windows, 
wholly engrossed in the formation and 
elaboration of her plans. At last, when it 
was nearly dinner-time, she descended with 
all her schemes . matured, and feeling her- 
self a very Machlavel of astuteness and dip- 
lomatic cunning. 

That evening she said to Miss Thome, as 
they were sitting alone : — 

" Aunt, dear, doesn't it seem a dread- 
ful time that we have been in this tire- 
some place? It is terribly dull to be so 
long without a change. Don't you find it 
so?" 

It was the first time that Kathleen had 
uttered a word in the way of complaint 
since her engagement, and Miss Thome, 
whom the monotony of martyr-like resigna- 
tion had almost driven to despair, was quite 
glad of the variety. 

"Dull, my dear! I am sorry you think 
that. I am sure you know that it is my 
wish to make you as happy as possible.** 

" Yes, I know that, auntie, — that is why 
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I thought I would mention it. It Is a great 
pity we took the honse for a year, I think, 
— it is such a long time to stop at one 
place without ever leaving it." 

" So it is, certainly, too long for a young 
person like. you, when one comes to think 
of it. But we are n6t compelled to stay 
oat the whole time unless we like it, eh, 
my dear? It would only he the loss of two 
or three months' rent." 

" And you know, auntie, that wouldn't 
signify a hit. What do you think then of a 
little change?" 

"I have no objection, my dear. Well, 
where would you like to go ? " 

"I was thinking," said Kathleen, and 
here she got very red with an almost guilty 
sense of her own superhuman craft, *' I was 
thinking that, after being by the sea so 
long, it would be nice for a change to go 
Inland a Uttle." 

"Oh, indeed!" said Miss Thome, cau- 
tiously, for she had the idea of London and 
George Williams before her eyes. "And 
have you no preference for any place in 
particular?" 

" I was thinking that a little tour in the 
midland counties, aunt, if you have no ob- 
jection that is — " 

" Not the slightest, my love, of course," 
said Miss Thorne, much relieved. "I 
think it would be very pleasant indeed." 

"And particularly . • . shire, ^" and 
here the diplomatic Kathleen mentioned 
the name of the county in which Ashcote 
was situated. " They say it contains such 
beantiM scenery. I have been reading 
about it In ' Jones's English Guide-book.' " 

"Jones's English Guide-book! why, 
where did you get hold of that ? * * 

" Among the old books in the top room. 
I have been rummaging there all morn- 
ing." 

"Indeed, my dear!" said Miss Thorne, 
more relieved than ever on finding that 
Kathleen had not been passing her solitary 
hours in musing on George Williams. 
" What a fhnny way of spending a morn- 
ing!" 

" A very pleasant way, auntie, I can as- 
sure you. See, I have brought the book 
down to show you what it says about 
. . . shire. Just look. *. . . shire, 
bounded on the N.,' — and so on, we needn't 
read that, — and then there's a bit about 
acres and population (as if any body wanted 
to know !) we'll pass that too. Here's the 
place. * . • . shire is a county which the 
hand of civilization and the hand of Nature 
have combined to render attractive, alike 
to the student of humanity who would 
make acquaintance with modern life as it 
presents itself in those busy haunts of men, 
Irntown and Colville, or with the relics of 
mediffival existence in the crumbling spires 
of Oldminster and Monksbury, and to the 
pale valetudinarian who would seek health 
among the glittering crowds that infest 
Springton Spa, — that gay resort of fashion 
which has been justly termed the queen of 
inland watering-places.' Only fancy what 
an interestjii^ county to travel in ! " 



I " Yes, my dear. Well, suppose we try 
Springton for a few weeks? " 

"Oh! not just yet, auntie dear. I'm 
quite tired of watering-places for the pres- ^ 
ent. No, what I have set my heart on is to ' 
rusticate for a while in some sweet, retired 
little country town where we can come and 
go as we like without being teased with 
social restraints. And I think I have found 
just the place that would suit us. Look 
here, aunt. 'Ashcote, a small town in 
. . . shire, 10 miles from Colville, and 16 
from Springton Spa' (very centrally sit- 
uated, you see^. *Pop. at tie last census,' 
and so on. * Ashcote is prettily located on 
the declivity of one of the spurs of the 
Ledbcck range, has a bracing and salubri- 
ous climate, and is situated in the midst of 
a picturesque and richly wooded district. 
Some of the trees in Northington Park, 
lying S.E. of the town, are among the old- 
est in the country. Ashcote is reached 
from London by railway to Brentworth, 
four miles distant, thence by omnibus or 
private conveyance.' Can you imagine a 
more charming little place? and so con- 
venient." 

" Not very convenient, I am afraid, Kath- 
leen. Four miles from a railway ! It must 
be very out-of-the-way." 

"That is the very thing that makes it so 
delightful. Bailways and stations and all 
that are such horrid stereotyped concerns, 
— it will be a perfect relief to get away 
from them for a little. Now do say yes, 
aunt, there's a darling." 

Miss Thorne was in great perplexity. 
She did not at all like the idea of burying 
herself and her niece alive in such a hole as 
this Ashcote must be, and yet it seemed so 
good a sign for Kathleen to be interesting 
herself in the prospect of a journey, and 
the choice of a place of sojourn, that she 
felt very reluctant to thwart her. 

" You appear to have taken quite a fancy 
to the place, my dear, but surely we might 
find another quite as pretty and much more 
convenient. How are we to do about ac- 
comiAodation in such a retired little spot, 
for instance? I don't suppose they lay 
themselves out for many visitors." 

"Oh! nonsense, we are sure to get rooms 
somewhere, if it is only in a roadside cot- 
tage. It would be delicious to live in a 
darling little cottage with honey-suckle and 
clematis clustering round the windows. 
I'll tell you what it is, aunt, we'll send 
Parkins there to-morrow to see what is to 
be had." 

Parkins was the name of the man in 
black. 

"It would be much nicer if you would 
make up your mind to go to Springton, my 
dear," pleaded Miss Thorne, with a sup- 
pressed shudder at the notion of the honey- 
suckle and clematis. 

"Then I would rather stop where we 
are," said Kathleen, pouting, — "a great 
deal rather. Well, well, I have borne it a 
long time already, — I dare say I c^wV^^^^^ 
a little longer. Ot3\^ \ t^xvaNa^ XJckSS* ^ >^«Ovfc 
I country UtQ \?o\x\^ ^Q Txva ^q^^i ^ssi^^^ 
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coald have gone on to Springton afterward. 
But it does not in the least signify." 

With this she folded her hands and put 
on her most martyr-like air. It had the 
desired effect directly. Miss Thome looked 
vei-y much brightened, and yielded at once. 

*' Oh I if yon are so bent on it as that, my 
love, we will try Ashcote, of coarse. I have 
no doubt it is a delightful place." 

"And when do you say we may go?" 
asked Kathleen, following up her advan- 
tage. 

*< As soon as ever we can, dear. I will 
send Parkins to-morrow." 

*< Then that is settled ! " exclaimed Kath- 
leen, springing ftom her chair delightedly. 
"How charming it will be! You dear, 
darling auntie, I am «o much obliged to 
you." 

And, unable to contain herself, she rushed 
up and gave Miss Thome a kiss. 

That lady was very much surprised at 
such unwonted efltision, and in proportion 
to her surprise was her gratification. It 
looked as if Kathleen was really beginning 
to recover from her infatuation about that 
horrible Georse Williams. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

VENI, VIDI. 

It was about a week after the eventfkil 
day just described, that, late on a beautiAil 
spring afternoon, aa open carriage, contain- 
ing two ladies and a multiplicity of cloaks 
and railway rugs, might have been seen 
approaching Ashcote by the road that led 
ftom Brentworth station. The two ladies 
were Kathleen and Miss Thome, on their 
way to take possession of the quarters 
retained for them by Parkins. 

They had Just reached the crest of the 
hill near the foot of which Ashcote was 
situated, and had already come in sight of 
the little town, or rather village which, at 
this distance, seemed a straggling collec- 
tion of red-tiled houses half buried in trees. 
Who shall say with what feelings Kathleen 
gazed down on those houses and those 
trees, and not only on them, but on the 
whole view visible from this vantage- 
ground? The view was a fine one cer- 
tainly, — bounded on one hand by the long, 
undulating line of the Ledbecks ; and on 
the other stretching away in what seemed 
an infinite succession of fields and woods, 
in which every tint of green alternated 
according to the caprices of sun and shade, 
and the nature of the vegetation, with here 
and there a patch of white representing a 
village or farm-house, or a long, gray streak 
representing a bit of turnpike road. But, 
however beautiful the scene may have 
been, it can scarcely have merited the 
extravagant admiration of Kathleen, who, 
remembering how often the eyes of her 
George's fkther must have rested on it, 
inwardly pronounced it the finest to be 
foand within the four seas* 



As they drew nearer and nearer to Asl 
cote, she became so intent on gazing at th 
landscape before her, so absorbed in spect 
lating as to which of the distant clusters o 
trees lying beyond the town might mark tb 
site of Northington Park, that she had o 
attention to spare for objects closer at hanc 
She was presently aroused, however, by th 
voice of her aunt remarking : — 

" What splendid old trees these are, to b 
sure! They belong to some gentleman' 
park, evidently." 

Kathleen looked, and immediately becam 
aware that the road they were descendioj 
no longer lay between hedges as heretofore 
but was skirted on one side by a massiv 
stone wall, above which projected a net 
work of gnarled trunks and branches aiu 
tender young April foliage that shimmeret 
in the level rays of the evening sun. 

" Very splendid," she replied, in tremblin| 
tones. " Yes, that is a park, no doubt. '. 
wonder whose it can i>ossibly be." 

" Perhaps the driver will be able to tel 
us," said Miss Thome, and then, raising hti 
voice, she inquired, "Pray do you knov 
what place that is we are passing? " 

" That place? " said the coachman, point 
ing sideways with the butt-end of Mi 
whip, and slackening the pace of his hones. 
"That is Northington Park, ma'am. One 
of the finest places in the county, as r?l 
often heerd them say as ought to know.** 

Northington Park ! Kathleen's heart bail 
so feist that she had absolutely no breath tc 
speak, at least with any scmSbliiiioe of de- 
cent composure. How thankftail was ihe, 
then, when her aunt went on to ask the veiy 
question for which she desired an answer. 

"It seems a very fine places certaloif* 
And do you know whom it belongs to?" 

" Why to be sure, ma'am, I should think 
I did," said the coachman, looking over his 
shoulder as though surprised at the ques- 
tion. "It's old Mr. ^orthlngton's,-! 
thought 'most every body kaew." 

Old Mr. Northingt«a'#r - The old xna& 
was alive still then I AUve 0till to welcome 
his grandson and rightflol heir, alive still to 
have his last days made happy by George's 
pious tenderness and devotion! Ho^ 
Kathleen's heart beat I 

"Northington!" repeated Miss Thorne 
refiectively. "I don't think I know tb< 
name." 

" It's like you come fr^m a distance thet 
ma'am," said the coachman, with an ai 
of compassion. " Northington's quite tb 
great family of these parts, and has bee 
for a hundred year and more." 

Yes, indeed, a great deal more, as Katt 
leen could have told him had she chosen. 

" And of course they keep a great del 
of company," said Miss Thorne, ponderin 
on the feasibility of getting a letter of ii 
troduction, for she was always on the lool 
out for opportunities of taking Kathlec 
into society. " There is a Mrs. Northing 
ton, no doubt?" 

" Lady Lavinia she was, ma'am," rejoinc 

the coachman, in respectftil >ret firm corre* 

> tion ot tliQ eiioY. " But bless you, she hi 
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been dead this ten year back, bas Lady 
Lavinla." 

Poor Lady Lavinia ! So she would never 
know her grandson, — never at least in 
this world. But she iijroald smile upon him 
firom heaven, and bless him for the filial 
love which he would bring to cheer the 
lonely days of her bereaved consort. 
Poor dear old man! What lonely days 
they must be I 

''Oh, indeed I" said Miss Thome, look- 
ing disappointed. " But there are children, 
I suppose." The coachman shook his head. 

" What, did she leave no family then? " 

<' Ko, ma'am, worse luck. There was a 
son once, as fine-looking young fellow, I've 
heerd say, as any you could see in the 
county, but he was drowned going to for- 
eign parts." 

Kathleen's agitation redoubled. She had 
been sure of her theory before, but here it 
was proved to demonstration. Old Mr. 
Northington's son was, then, identical with 
the husband of poor dead Margaret, that 
hnsband who at the time of his marriage 
had been mourned by his friends as drowned. 
Bat Kathleen could tell them better than 
that. 

"Drowned I" exclaimed Miss Thome, 
with a shudder. ** Why, how did that hap- 
pen?" 

t ''It was the ship, ma'am, went down 
with every soul on board. The ' Argus,' I 
think was the name ; maybe you have heerd 
teU on it." 

" I fkncy I have — a very long time ago — " 
replied Miss Thome, with another shudder. 

" What a dreadAil thing, to be sure I " 

" That's the worst of going anywheres 
by sea, that is," said the coachman, axiomat- 
ically. "Weil, I never were on the sea 
myself, and I always say I don't care if I 
never do be. It's a tempting of Providence, 
I calls it." 

" So it is,." assented Miss Thome, looking 
mnch impressed, — " so it is." 

"And I should like to know what one 
gets by it after all. No, what I say is, 
giye me a good bit of horse-flesh to sit be- 
hind, and there's no kind of travelling fit to 
hold a candle to it." 

"Very true," said Miss Thome. 

The conversation had fairly wandered 
away from the subject of the Nortliingtons, 
and Kathleen in her excitement coyld think 
of nothing to say which might have the 
effect of bringing it back again. Indeed, 
there would not have been time to say 
much more, for, very soon after the wall 
of Northington Park had been left behind, 
the carriage drew up at the gate of Flora 
Cottage, the address which had been given 
them as that of their new abode. 

Flora Cottage was a very rustic residence 
compared with the stately mansion which 
the ladies had quitted that morning at 
Stommouth, but it was not a cottager's 
cottage by any means. It was a trim little 
house at the entrance of the town, the 
dwelling of a retired tradesman and his 
wife, who, when they heard of two ladies 
seekiqg lodglaga in the neighborhood, 



gladly availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of making a few pounds, even at the 
expense of their gentility. 

Here the travellers were received with 
great cordiality by their landlady, a cosy, 
comfortable-looking woman of middle age, 
who showed them over their quarters, con- 
sisting of a pretty little sitting-room and 
two bedrooms. To her great delight, Kath- 
leen discovered that from the chamber 
allotted to her a good view was obtainable 
of the trees of Northington Park; and as 
soon as she was left alone, instead of per- 
forming her toilet, she stationed herself by 
the window, and, with her eyes fixed on 
those waving green crests, began musing 
on what she had Just heard. 

What a sweet, what a holy task was hers ! 
To go to the childless, lonely old man who 
dwelt yonder, mourning day and night over 
the loss of his heir and the impending ex- 
tinction of his ancient race, — to go to him 
and announce that an heir lived, and in Uie 
person of his own grandson, his only son's 
son. What an inestimable privilege to be 
the means of bringing such Joy to that des- 
olate hearth, to have the right of witnessing 
and sharing it ! And George — how aston- 
ished he would be at the message which 
anon would be flashed up the wires to Lon- 
don, bidding him hasten to a grandfather's 
arms ! how much more astonished still on 
arriving to be told of the broad acres and 
ancient name that were his inheritance! 
how grateful to her, his Kathleen I What 
delicious walks they would have together 
among those venerable trees on whose sun- 
illumined tops she now gazed I Ah! how 
soon she would meet him now, — and with 
none to scowl on their mutual flame. Not to- 
morrow, — that could scarcely be, for she 
would not be able to see old Mr. Northing- 
ton till the morning, — but the day after to- 
morrow probably ; if not, the day after that 
assuredly. With what different eyes her 
aunt would view him now that he was pro- 
claimed heir of all the Northingtons ! Now 
that he was proclaimed, — she might say 
that, for was not the thing as good as done 
already? 

With her heart singing a psean of triumph, 
she made a hasty toilet and betook herself 
to the sitting-room. She need not, however, 
have hurried herself, for Miss Thorne had 
not yet come down, and she was free to 
continue her meditations as she chose. 
She went to the window and looked up the 
road in the direction of Northington Park. 
A comer of the boundary wall was Just vis- 
ible, and she stood gazing at it as though 
the universe contained no more interesting 
object. Was not that wall part of the pat- 
rimony of her George ? 

As she was thus occupied, there came a 
knock at the door of the room, and, Kath- 
leen responding "Come in," it immedi- 
ately afterward opened to admit the land- 
lady, Mrs. Bicketts. 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am," said Mrs. 
Bicketts, coughing gently behind her hand. 
" But 1 came to «fi\L^\»^\i'aJ^\LW»i^^^^'^^^ 
I please to liaxe Xea?^ 
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"Oh, I don't know. I suppose my aunt 
would like it as soon as yon can get it 
ready." 

** Thank you, ma'am. I hope you find 
every thing quite as you like it." 

** Quite, thank you. Oh, I am sure we 
shall be very^comfortable." 

"I hope so, ma'am. Any thing that you 
find not quite to your liking I should take 
it a particular favor if you would mention 
it, for not being used to letting in a general 
way it don't come so natural to us as to 
parties who do nothing else, — of course it's 
not to be expected that it should. But 
we will do our best, ma'am, and the best 
can do no more, they say." 

**And I am sure we should not want 
more, even if you could give it us. Every 
thing seems delightfhlly comfortable, and 
the situation is charming. What pretty 
fields those are across the road! And up 
that way you have Northington Park, — 
have you not?" 

Hypocritical Kathleen ! As if she did not 
know the direction of Northington Park as 
well as any landlady in the world could tell 
her! But she felt as though stie could 
never be tired of hearing about it and its 
owners, and Mrs. Ricketts was just one of 
the good-natured, friendly sort of persons 
whom it is most easy to draw out. 

"Yes, ma'am, just so. And very highly 
favored we are for certain, to have such 
beautiful grounds so handy to us, as I know 
youll say when you have been over them. 
For any respectable person may go in and 
walk there quite promiscuous; if it was 
public property they couldn't bo more 
liberal. I often say what an advantage it 
is to have such a place so near us, ma'am." 

" It must be a great advantage, certainly. 
What a sad thing it was for poor old Mr. 
Northington to lose his son in that shock- 
ing way I The driver was telling us about 
it as we came along." 

" Poor young Mr. Mortimer? Ah ! it was 
dreadful indeed. I remember about it as if 
it was yesterday, — what a stir it made in 
the town to be sure ! And then the terri- 
ble suspense, you know, — that was the 
worst of it almost. First waiting and wait- 
ing for news of the vessel having got out safe, 
and the news never coming, — and at last to 
hear of the figure-head being picked up by 
another ship, — oh, it was fearfUl I " 

"Most fearful," hoarsely commented 
Kathleen, who had been hanging on the 
landlady's words with breathless interest. 
"And where was the vessel going to? " 

" Somewhere in the West Indies I think 
it was, ma'am. Lady Lavinia had a cousin 
or nephew, who was governor or general or 
something out there, and the poor young 
gentleman was going to visit him. And 
you may fancy what a thing it must have 
been for her and Mr. Northington to have 
letter after letter f^m this cousin, or who- 
ever he was, all to say that Mr. Mortimer's 
vessel hadn't come in." 

"Indeed, indeed it must have been," said 
Kathleen^ and the tears almost came into 
herejres aa she thought of what the poor| 



dear old couple must have gone throagb. 
"They were in a terrible state about it, I 
suppose ? " 

"Ah! you may well say that, ma'am,— 
they went wild about it almost. It made it 
so much worse for them to bear, you see, 
knowing that they had sent him away 
against his will, as I may say." 

"Against his will?" inquired Kathleen, 
tremulously. 

" Well, that's how the story goes, you 
know, ma'am, though I couldn't answer for 
certain how true it may be. What folks said 
at the time, — but of course you will please 
not let it go further, -— what folks said at 
the time was that the poor young gentle- 
man had taken a flEincy to some dress* 
maker's girl who had been up at the house, 
working for Lady Lavinia, and that it was 
in order to get her out of his head they 
were so set on sending him away for a bit." 

" Oh, indeed I " said Kathleen, more trem- 
ulously than ever. How wonderfully the 
details necessary to the complete under- 
standing of the dead woman's letter were 
being one by one supplied! and how ex- 
actly each fitted in with what she knew 
already ! And so this was why young Mor- 
timer had concealed his marriage fix>m his 
parents ; this was why poor Margaret had 
addressed them as one who had fl&llen un* 
der their displeasure. 

" That's only how the gossips talked, yon 
know, ma'am ; perhaps there was nothing 
in it after all. Mr. Northington and Lady 
Lavinia never spoke a word of such a thing 
of course ; it was for his health, they said, 
and very likely it was, for he had never 
been strong from a child. Children who 
are made a fUss about never are strong, I 
think. And the fuss that was made about 
him, : — why, to see how they went on, you 
would have said they thought jbhere was no 
boy like him in the world. Indeed, I believe 
poor old Mr. Northington thinks so still; 
he has had a monument put up to Mr. Mor- 
timer in the church, and sometimes on Sun- 
days I see him sit staring at it with his 
poor old head shaking as if it had got St. 
Vitus's dance." 

The tears came into Kathleen's eyes in 
good earnest now, — tears not all of sorrow, 
but partly of gladness at the thought of the 
consolation which' she was to be the means 
of bringing to this heart-broken old man. 
Ah I how gratefully, how joyfhlly would she 
be welcomed within the walls of yonder 
bereaved home ! 

" What a sad, solitary life his must be 1 " 
she murmured, turning away to conceal her 
emotion. " To be left in his old age with- 
out wife or child, — how dreadful it must 
be!" 

"Ah! it must indeed, poor old gentle- 
man. I'm sure I often say I don't know 
how he would get along at all if it was not 
for Mr. Hugo." 

Kathleen started. " Mr. Hugo? " she in- 
quired. 

" Young Mr. Northington, ma'am ; Hu^o 
is his Christian name, you know. The 
nephew ot old Mx. ^otthlxigtoa he is, and 
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pretty well the same as a son, I should say, 
for he's always about the place looking 
after the property, — not that that Is any 
particolar credit, for of course it will be 
his own some day, — and taking care of the 
old gentleman a great deal more like a son 
than a nephew." 

At this moment Miss Thome entered the 
room, and Kathleen had no opportunity of 
asking farther questions for the present. 
But whether she had had such an opportu- 
nity or not, it is doubtful whether she 
could have used it, so completely had she 
been taken by surprise by the mention of 
this Mr. Hugo. The surprise was not 
pleasant, but quite the reverse, having 
something of the same effect on her as an 
unexpected plunge into cold water. She 
bad an instinctive feeling that this Mr. 
Hugo would give her trouble. 

It was really very hard. Just as she had 
been flattering herself that her way lay 
smool^ before her, — that she would be 
received with open arms by her George's 
gnuKifiKther as the bringer of new life and 
hope, — to be told that a false heir was 
alKady installed in his favor, looking after 
the property as its fhture owner, hovering 
about tiie old man's person, and holding it 
as it were in his clutches 1 Just as she had 
regarded the victory as already won, to 
And before her the prospect of a battle I 
For she felt a presentiment that this inter- 
loper of whom she had just heard would 
not be got to relinquish his gripe of the fair 
acres of Northington Park without resist- 
ance. Well, if there must be a battle, a 
battle there must be. But it was very 
hard. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CAMPAIGN OPENED. 

The next morning came, — the morning 
to which Kathleen hiad been looking for- 
ward with such jubilant confidence before 
she heard the name which had so disturbed 
her calculations, — and brought with it bright 
sunshine and an unclouded sky. If it had 
not been for Mr. Hugo, there would have 
been nothing to prevent her from going up 
to Northington Park before breakfast, and 
seeking the decisive interview with the 
old man while Miss Thome was still in her 
chamber. But, Mr. Hugo being in the case, 
she Judged it better to be circumspect, and 
reconnoitre the position a little before go- 
ing itirther. 

Nothing was done till after breakfast 
(and. Miss Thome being fatigued with her 
journey, the breakfast was very late that 
morning), when Kathleen took the first 
step toward her object by suggesting a 
turn in Northington Park. To this Miss 
Thorne assented, the more readily as the 
proposal did not involve a long walk, to 
which she professed herself utterly unequal, 
and a little before noon the two ladies made 



their entry within the precincts of the 
venerable domain. 

How mightily was Kathleen agitated as 
she found herself actually treading the 
patrimony of her Greorge, actually passing 
under the shadow of the old trees which 
had sheltered the home of his race for so 
many centuries I With what emotions of 
pride and tenderness did she gaze around 
her, feeling that all she saw was his inheri- 
tance, and acknowledging to herself that it 
was worthy of him I 

She would have been very exacting for 
her betrothed, certainly, if she had not been 
willing to aclmowledge as much of North- 
ington Park. The ancient trees, whose 
wide-spreading branches met the eye on 
every side, would in themselves have 
sufficed to make it a fine old place, but they 
did not constitute its only claim to admira- 
tion. Lying on the side of the hill which 
sloped down to Ashcote, the sight was 
naturally plcturesaue, and its picturesqne- 
ness had fortunately been respected by the 
good taste of successive owners. The orig- 
inal inequalities of the soil had not all 
been improved away; the borders of the 
foot-paths, and of a little rivulet which ran 
through the grounds, breaking here and 
there in its downward course into a tiny 
waterfall, were trimmed with a judicious 
art which did not render itself too con- 
spicuous. Altogether there was a look of 
rustic wildness about the place not often 
found compatible with so entire an absence 
of any suggestion of neglect. 

Leaving the carriage-road which wound 
upward f^om the gate-keeper*a lodge through 
an avenue of trees, Kathleen and her aunt 
wandered on among a labjrrinth of pleasant 
foot-paths, — now through a romantic glade 
where the scarcely yet unftirled spring 
foliage made a scanty canopy of green over 
their heads, now athwart a bright stretch 
of sun-lit turf, the smoothness of which 
showed the care bestowed on it, now by the 
brink of the tumbling little stream, — their 
wanderings apparently governed by no plan 
except that of amusing themselves. But 
all the time Kathleen took care that they 
should on the whole keep an upward direc- 
tion, and the result was that their progress 
was finally stopped by a wire fence which 
railed off one part of the park fVom the 
other. From this point they obtained for 
the first time a view of the house, a fine 
old Elizabethan building of gray freestone, 
standing some way back within the en- 
closure, with a broad terrace in front, and 
in ft'ont of that again a flower-garden. The 
house appeared worthy of the park, and 
Kathleen's heart beat high as she contem- 
plated its stately outlines. 

" What a splendid old place ! " she ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically. ' ** The very beaU" 
ideal of an antique English home I Oh! 
look, dear aunt, and admire with me.'' 

" Yes, a nice place," said Miss Thome, a 
little more peevishly than was usual with 
her. "But, Kathleen, what are^r^ ici ^<5k1 
Here we ate atow^i, ^otx %^^^ wv^\^^^ 
can't get. \iom^ t\x\s ^m ^^ ^"^^^ ^^"^ *^ 
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walk back every step that we havo come 
already. Isn't it dreadftil ? " 

" I knew we should have to do that," said 
Kathleen, who had a better idea than Miss 
Thorne of topography, or at all events of the 
topography of Northington Park. "Bat never 
mind, aunt dear, it will all be down hill.*' 

<< I can't help minding. If yoa only knew 
how fatigued I feel I " 

" I am so sorry for that, but you mustn't 
think about it. Here is my arm, auntie ; we 
shall soon get home." 

With a last lingering look at the house, 
and a feeling that she had at all events got 
something for her pains by having obtained 
so near a view of it, Kathleen drew her 
aunt's arm through her own, and the pair 
turned to retrace their steps. 

But this was more easily said than done. 
The paths were many and conftising, and 
the ladies soon found that they had missed 
their way, and were returning by a very 
much longer route than that by which they 
had come. Poor Hiss Thorne, who was 
still suffering from the effects of the pre- 
vious day's journey, grumbled not a little at 
the discovery. 

" So tired as I am — it is really most try- 
ing. You ought to have taken more notice 
of the way, Kathleen, when you were drag- 
ging me on so far. Such a hot day too, — and 
with my winter cloak on, — I declare I am 
ready to drop." 

" Poor, dear auntie I It was very stupid of 
me, to be sure. Look, there Is a seat at the 
comer yonder, — suppose we sit down for 
a bit? And a little way farther some 
gardening work is going on, do you see? 
There is a wheelbarrow fUU of shrubs that 
they are cutting or planting or something. 
It is tiresome the gardener should have 
gone away, or wc could have asked him to 
direct us, but if we only wait a little he is 
sure to come back again. Come, do sit 
down, aunt ; you can't catch cold on a day 
like this, you know." 

Miss Thorne could not resist the tempta- 
tion, and sat down with a sigh on an un- 
comfortable rustic bench which was placed 
near a corner made by two paths crossing 
each other. Kathleen seated herself too, — 
a great deal more glad, it is to be feared, 
of the opportunity of remaining a little 
longer in the grounds of Northington Park 
than sorry for Miss Thome's discomfort. 
It seemed to her that she could have haunted 
them all day. 

They had not been seated long when an 
old apple-cheeked man with a spade ap- 
peared coming toward them, — evidently 
the absent gardener returning to his work. 
He looked rather hard at them as he passed, 
strangers not being very ftequent in Ash- 
cote or its neighborhood, and touched his 
hat respectftilly ; whereupon Miss Thorne 
inquired : — 

" Oh ! will you please tell us which is the 
nearest way back to the town ? " 

"Which I will with pleasure, mum," 

replied the gardener, with much affability, 

stopping and indicating the way with his 

spade. "Might along the path you see afore 



you, mum, and then the first to the right, 
— it will take you to the gate in no time." 

" Oh, thank you," said Kathleen, plung- 
ing into the conversation, for she was 
determined not to lose an opportunity of 
talking with a retainer of the fisimily. " It 
was very stupid of us to lose our way, but 
this is the first time we have been here. 
What a magnificent old place it is ! " 

" Well, yes, I don't think youll see a many 
such," said the gardener, scratching his 
head and looking round him approvingly. 
" Some of the finest trees in England we 
have got here, miss; that's a well-known 
fact." 

" Oh, of course, anybody can see that, — 
we have been so admiring them. And how 
beautifully the grounds are laid out I I 
never saw any thing like it." 

" We takes a pride in keeping everything 
up nice, miss," said the gardener, looking 
much gratified. " As old master often says 
to me, * Popple,' says he, — that's me, yoa 
know, ladies, — * Popple,' says he, « we found 
every thing as it ought to be,' says he, 
* and wo shall leave it as it ouglit to be,' he 
says. And to that I always makes one tat- 
swer, — 'Look at it, sir,' says I ; * is it as it 
ought to be, or not? ' That's what I always 
says, and master he smiles, and I smiles, 
and there's an end on It." 

Kathleen was considering what she should 
say to Mr. Popple that should extract some 
mere definite information regarding his 
employer than was involved in this anec- 
dote, when she suddenly discovered him 
staring very hard over her shoulder in the 
direction of his wheelbarrow. Before she 
had time to look and see what had attracted 
his attention, he broke away, saying, hasti- 
ly:— 

" Beg pardon, ladies, but it's master and 
Mr. Hugo, aud I see they want to' speak to 
me." 

With wildly palpitating pulses Kathleen 
turned her head, and saw, standing a little 
way behind her in contemplation of the 
shrubs in the wheelbarrow, two gentlemen, 
an old and a young one. 

Their faces were turned in her direction, 
so that, though they were standing a little 
distance, she had on the whole a good view 
and in a few seconds had stamped the fea- 
tures of both indelibly on her memory. The 
appearance of the old man she was delight- 
ed with; he looked so reverend with his 
white hair and tall figure slightly bent with 
years, and at the same time so dependent 
on the aid of others as he glanced ever and 
anon at his nephew for advice, that she felt 
simultaneously overfiowing with venera- 
tion and compassion. She absolutely 
yearned for the time when she should hare 
the right to approach that dear old mux 
with filial respect and love, and support his 
weakness with her youthful strength. 

But the appearance of the young man im- 
pressed her with very different feelings. 
She had hardly glanced at him when she felt 
assured thatvhe was his uncle's evil genius. 
He was what most people would probably 
call rather liandsom^ than otherwise, — 
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with dark-chestnut hair, large, somewhat 
sleepy, brown eyes, speciously good-natured 
looking month, tall figure, and graceAiUy 
easy carriage. But Kathleen did not like him ; 
there was something about his whole manner 
which put her on her guard, which made 
her instinctively fleel that the good-nature 
was only another name for supreme indififer- 
ence to every body's interest save his own, 
which warned her that his gracfhl ease of 
bearing was but a development of arrogance 
and usurping pride. She had hardly begun 
to look when she saw him throw away the 
fragment of a cigar, and she almost shud- 
dered as she saw, for in the sapercillous 
scomftilness of the gesture which accom- 
llinied the action she felt that she had the 
ley to his whole character. 

The more she looked at him — and she 
continued looking long — the more con- 
fimied she became in her first impression. 
IQs very attitude was distasteAil to her as 
he stood issuing his instructions to Popple 
with an air of sovereignty, occasionally 
pointing to a tree or a shrub with an evi- 
dent sense of assured proprietorship. She 
could not hear what was said, but she 
could see that almost all the directions 
given were given by the young man, and 
that the poor old man only now and then 
acquiesced with a smile of assent. Yes, he 
evidently had it all his own way, this inso- 
lent interloper, this rival of her George. 

As she was thinking thus and staring at 
Mm with all her might, her head turned 
painfbUy round so as to obtain a better 
view, she suddenly found that he had be- 
come aware of her observation and that 
their eyes had met. She could not with- 
draw hers, feeling under a kind of spell, 
and returned his look with a defiant gaze. 
But what was her mortification when she 
saw him after a moment turn away his head 
with what seemed like a half-suppressed 
smile of amusement I Apparently the ex- 
pression of defiance had been quite lost on 
him, and he took her fbr some ignorant 
country-girl, who, after the fashion of such 
rustics, was feasting her eyes on the grand 
people in whose unwonted presence she 
found lierself. Abominable I Well, it was 
a comA>rt to think he w^uld know better 
some day. 

He stopped for some minutes longer talk- 
ing to Popple, and then, giving his arm to 
his unde, resumed his way, passing within 
a few ftet of the bench where Kathleen and 
her annt sat, without ever vouchsafing a 
glance in their direction. He had forgotten 
aU about the ignorant country-girl, clearly. 
Ah I if he could only guess what had 
brought her to Ashcote, perhaps he might 
have condescended to feel some scintilla of 
interest in her ! But, as it was, he never so 
much as looked over his shoulder toward 
where she was sitting, and she knew it, for 
she foUowed him and his uncle with her 
eyes until they were out of sight. How 
completely he had taken possession of the 
old man, to be sure! Some people might 
have thought it was from dutifhiness that 
he was aapporUng him so carefhlly, but 



Kathleen was not to be deceived by mere 
outward show, and longed as she had never 
longed for any thing before, to rescue that 
venerable man Arom such degrading thiol- 
dom. 

Popple continued hard at work as long as 
his employers were in sight, and then re- 
tamed to the visitors to apologize for leav- 
ing them so abruptly. 

*< I ax your pardon, ladies, Vm sure, but 
you see, sitlwated as I am, I aint exactly 
my own master like. That's the nearest way 
out, as you was 'quiring arter, down there 
where you seed them gentlemen going.'' 

" Oh, thank you," answered Miss Thome. 
^< One of them was Mr. Northington him- 
self, I think you said ? How very infirm he 
looks, poor old gentleman ! " 

<* That's 'cause he's been laid up through 
the winter, you see, mum, — he'll soon pick 
up now the weather's coming in warm 
again. < Popple,' he often says to me, says 
he, * I come out with the fiowers,' ho says. 
Which he does, mum, and will sit out sun- 
ning himself for hours together sometimes. 
Oh, there's plenty of life left in old master, 
though you mightn't think it to look at 
him." 

After a few minutes more of general con- 
versation with Mr. Popple, who seemed to 
consider that by his readiness to direct 
them he had established an indefinite claim 
on their society, the ladies rose to resume 
their way home. Following the path which 
had been Indicated, they soon came in sight 
of the gate by which they had entered. Just 
in time to catch a glimpse of a gentleman 
passing out and taking the direction of the 
town. 

"Why, that is the gentleman who was 
with Mr. Northington just now," remarked 
Miss Thorne. 

" I — I think it is," replied Kathleen, ner- 
vouslv, for she had recognized him even be- 
fore her aunt. " I wonder what he has 
done with his poor old uncle." 

"His uncle! Is it his uncle? Oh! left 
him behind somewhere or other, I sup- 
pose." 

At this moment they reached the gate 
themselves, and Kathleen, looking eagerly 
about for traces of tlie old man, cast her 
eyes on a sunny gravel-walk which ran un- 
der the Inner circle of the boundary wall. 
And then her heart beat quickly, for, a little 
way up this path, she saw old Mr. Northing- 
ton sitting by himself on a garden-seat 
placed close under the shelter of the wall, 
basking in the rays of the sun, which 
streamed full upon him. 

What would she not have given at that 
instant to be disembarrassed of Miss 
Thome's company! There sat the old 
man, the grandfi&ther of her George, alone, 
and for a time released ft*om the malignant 
vigilance of his tyrant, — a conjuncture, she 
felt assured, which was of rare, almost un- 
precedented, occurrence. And this oppor- 
tunity, so favorable that it almost seemed 
as though ProvldftHQi^ tcl\x«»\» >as:?^ \ssafivfc \s» 
for her, she was MiasXA^ \» xsa^^Xi^osss^.^^^'^ 
herself was xmO^ftT XScl^ ^otdScd^ssv^. «5!i ^ift^as* 
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Thome. She had never been so tantalized 
in her life. But it was necessary to submit, 
to keep up an appearance of composure, and 
walk home quietly with no sign of the 
tempest of agitation raging at her heart. 

Her patience was destined to be soon re- 
warded. On reaching home, which they did 
in a few minutes afterward, her aunt de- 
clared herself to be so tired with the walk 
and the heat of the weather that she would 
go to her own room and lie down. Kath- 
leen, thus left to her own resources, did not 
hesitate for a moment. It was possible 
that old Mr. Northington might have gone 
away (though she remembered with satis- 
faction what Popple had said of his habits) ; 
it was possible that his nephew might have 
come back to him ; but at all events it was 
her clear duty to return and take her chance 
of finding him still alone. Such an oppor- 
tunity, once missed, might never occur 
again. 

Miss Thome had not been in her own 
room two minutes when Kathleen was out 
of the house find speeding on her road back 
to Northington Park. The way was short, 
but it seemed to her almost interminable, 
so fearful was she of letting the favorable 
crisis escape unimproved. At last, breath- 
less with baste and eagerness, she passed 
through the gates of the park, and looked 
anxiously up the walk where the garden- 
seat stood under the shelter of the sunny 
wall. Thank Heaven, the opportunity was 
not lost ! 

There the old man still sat, and sat alone. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



OLD MR. NORTHINGTON. 



With limbs trembling so that they could 
scarcely support her weight, Kathleen 
dragged herself toward the spot where the 
old man sat, leaning forward with his hands 
clasped on his stick, and apparently lost in 
mournful reverie. On hearing her steps 
sounding on the gravel, he looked up, and, 
finding a lady so near, inclined his head 
with a stately old-fashioned courtesy which 
would hav« won her heart even if it had 
been less tenderly disposed toward him. A 
little emboldened by the kindness of his 
maimer, she came to a halt before him, and 
faltered out in a voice that quivered in spite 
of all her efforts i — 

" Mr. Northington, I believe? " 

The old man looked at her evidently in 
great surprise, then, bowing with the 
same old-fashioned courtesy as before, re- 
plied : — - 

"Yes, I am Mr. Northington, and very 
much at your service." 

With that he made an attempt to rise ac- 
cording to his old-world notions of the re- 
spect due to a lady, even though a stranger ; 
but this she would not permit. 

'*Oh, pray, pray, do not let me disturb 
yoaf But — but I have something very 
particular to Bay to you. If you will allow 



me I Oh, I don't know what you can think 
of me ! it must all seem so strange I ** 

He saw something of her agitation, and, 
favorably impressed by her timidity and her 
beauty combined, smiled kindly and poioted 
to the vacant corner of the seat. 

"I can't consent to sit while a lady 
stands," he protested. "Fray be seated, 
and believe that I shall be delighted to serve 
you in any way within my power." 

Kathleen obeyed; she was so oyer- 
whelmed with emotion that she could not 
have stood longer even if she would. 

" It is not on my own account that I am 
troubling you," she began, for she could not 
bear to remain under even the momentary 
suspicion of having sought the old man to 
ask his charity or assistance. "I have 
come to bring you word — to tell you—" 

She paused, overcome with the dlfficnlty 
of her task. She dared not be too hasty, 
for the poor old man at her side looked 89 
aged and infirm that she feared to excite 
him injuriously by announcing her good 
tidings without sufficient preparation. And 
yet, on the other hand, she dared not be too 
slow, for was there not that horrible Mr. 
Hugo, whose return might at any moment 
be expected? With an anxious gfamce 
around to make sure that he was notidreidy 
coming, she resumed : — 

" The fact is, there is a — a person in 
whom I am very deeply interested, who- 
who has reason to believe himself— oh! 
how am I to say It? — related — connected 
by mysterious ties to your Hunily. Ah, I 
see you do not understand me 1 " 

The old man certainly did not understand 
her, and admitted as much by a perplexed 
shake of the head. Again she looked round 
to assure herself that no Mr. Hugo was in 
sight, and then, gaining energy from the 
critical nature of the occasion, hastily un- 
buttoned her glove. 

"I have a ring here, — it may help to 
make you understand what exactly are the 
reasons he has for thinking — ' Look " (and 
here she drew from her finger her precious 
ring, and presented it to Mr. Northington), 
— " this belongs to — - to the person I spoke 
of; you will see it Is engraved with the 
crest and motto of your family." 

Kathleen had expected that the exhibition 
of this ring would interest the old man, as 
showing him that she was not a mere im- 
postor, approaching him with a trumped-op 
story, — as constituting in some sort her 
credentials for addressing him ; but she was 
In no degree prepared for the effect which 
It actually produced. No sooner had he 
taken it in his hands than he fell into a 
violent tremor, which, when he examined 
the trinket closer, increased to such an ex- 
tent that she almost feared to see him swoon 
away before her eyes. The blood rushed 
into his withered cheeks, then retreated and 
left them pale as ashes, while with quiver- 
ing lips he ejaculated : — 

"This ring — this ring— It Is the one I 
gave hUa when he went away. I should 
liLnow Vt amons «t \XiQ.\xa«jaA.. K& said he 
wo\x\Ol «lYfa^a -^fe^x V\. tQX \Eii ^^^'^ ^ 
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how well I remember ! Mortimer, my boy, 
my boy, my Mortimer! " 

So tilie ring was even a more potent pass- 
port to tbe old man*s confldence than Kath- 
leen had expected ; it had been his own gift 
to his son ! How glad she was to find her 
task made so easy I though she almost 
blamed herself for not having taken this 
possibility into consideration before bring- 
ing so painfhl a memento thns abmptly un- 
der his notice. 

Gazing into Kathleen's face as thongh he 
would read her inmost soul, the old man 
bent forward with passionate eagerness. 

" Where did you find it? Who gave it to 
you? Was it — was it — Oh, make haste 
and tell me. Is he alive ? Has he come back 
tome?" 

Such an expression of yearning affection 
abone from his eyes as he spoke that Kath- 
leen felt her very heart ache while she 
shook her head, and answered sadly : — 

**Ah, no I Dear Mr. Northlngton, you 
must not think of that." 

He drew back quickly with a look of in- 
tense disappointment. 

• «*Ah, yes, yes I I beg your pardon; I 
might have known. My boy was drowned, 
drowned, — yes, drowned," he repeated, 
dwelling on the word as though with a de- 
mMlring effort to realize the fact which it 
represented. 

"No, Mr. Northlngton, your son is no 
more, but he was not drowned, and I can 
prove it. Oh, if It is any comfort to you to 
know it, be assured that your dear son did 
aot perish by a violent death, but died 
peaceftilly in the arms of one who loved him 
weU, and who had the best right to soothe 
his kust moments." 

The old man looked at her with an air of 
hopeless bewilderment, and she added : — 

" Your son died In the arms of his wife." 

"You are mistaken ; my son had no wife," 
he replied, shaking his head feebly. 

"Oh, hear me, Mr. Northlngton, and I 
will explain all!" Here she gave another 
nervous glance round to see that the man 
Hugo was not coming, and, having satisfied 
herself, went on with as much calmness as 
the could command. ''You thought your 
son left England in the < Argus,' but he did 
not. He stayed behind and became the 
husband of his Margaret." 

" Margaret ! — Margaret Wilson ! — that 
gfirl— " 

"You must forgive her; she has gone too 
now. And remember your only son was 
her husband and died in her arms, with her 
name on his lips. You forgive them both, 
do you not?" 

"Oh, I forgive — I forgive!" cried the 
old man, stretching forth his arms as though 
to embrace some unseen object. " But why 
did he not tell me, oh, why? Why did he 
let me suffer so ? And why do you come to 
make me suffer more now that it is too 
late?" 

"Because," said Kathleen, bending for- 
ward earnestly, with such a look as an 
angel of mercy and consolation might wear 
(and such Indeed she felt herself to be), 

E 



"because it is not too late. Because of 
that marriage there was bom a son." 

" A son ! " he repeated, trembling. 

" Yes, a son ; a son now grown to be a 
man, and worthy to be called to the high- 
est fortunes. It was from him that I re- 
ceived the ring I have shown you, and he 
also possesses a letter written by his mother 
on her death-bed which will prove all that I 
have said. Believe me, Mr. Northlngton, 
he is every thing that you could — " 

Before she could say anymore she was 
interrupted by a cry from the old man, who, 
clasping his hands together in uncon- 
trollable emotion, exclaimed : — 

*^ My grandson I my grandson ! " 



CHAPTER XIX. 
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" Mt grandson ! my grandson ! " the olid 
man had exclaimed. 

Need it be said how triumphantly Kath- 
leen's bosom thrilled as she heard her 
George's rights thus receive explicit recogni- 
tion ? So the victory was won already, — and 
won how much more easily and speedily 
than that morning she had dared to hope ! 

Long she and the old man remained sitting 
together on that sunny garden-seat, asking 
and answering questions about (George, — 
as to the causes which had so long kept 
him in ignorance of his parentage, his 
mode of life hitherto, his present occupa- 
tion and place of abode, his tastes and 
character, even down to the details of his 
outward appearance. On each of these 
points Kathleen told all that she knew, 
waxing so enthusiastic as she came to the 
enumeration of his personal qualities that 
at last it occurred to the listener to inquire 
into the origin of so deep an interest. 
Then, blushing and faltering, she mur- 
mured forth her confession, and vrith some 
difficulty the old man succeeded In gather- 
ing from it that he was addressing his 
grandson's betrothed. 

He received the avowal with an affection- 
ate cordiality which touched her to the 
heart's core. 

"You are to be my grand-daughter then ? " 
he said, looking at her with a smile of ten- 
der approbation. "There was something 
about you I took a fancy to the moment I 
saw you, and now I know what it was. 
And so you are to be my grand-daughter? 
Well, well, tell him he has made a good 
choice — a good choice. He need not be 
afraid of my thwarting him; no, no — as 
if I had not had enough of that already. 
His poor, dear father, ah! how well I re- 
member — But that is not what you are 
to tell him, you know ; you are to tell him 
that if I had chosen for him I could not 
have chosen better. And so you are to be 
my grand-daughter?" 

He put out his feeble hand to seek hers. 
She took it grateftOly, askd c«k.Vw1\^^r» V«t 
lips, imptede>Vi\^ xx^xv VX» *^ Vsw^ «s^^ ^ss^^t- 
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ential kiss in token of filial respect and 
devotion. It was the only sign she conld 
give, for her heart was too ftiU to speak. 
But she was not aAraid of her silence being 
misinterpreted, for she was conscious that 
the old man was as much affected as her- 
self. That dear old man — how she loved 
and venerated him ! how she would strive, 
by her affection, to repay him for the tender 
welcome which had made her so happy ! 

She was thinking thus when suddenly 
she became aware of a shadow projected 
across the sunny gravel-walk before her, 
and of a voice — a harsh, cold, sneering 
voice, as it seemed to her — saying in sur- 
prised tones : — 

" Uncle ! " 

She let go the hand she held with a start, 
and raising her eyes recognized Mr. Hugo. 

Kathleen had felt already that in this man 
she had an enemy, but she felt it now with 
thrice-assured conviction. As she looked 
np and saw him, standing at a little dis- 
tance, eying her with an expression made 
np of perplexed scrutiny and disdainful 
amusement, she understood that she had to 
do, not only with a jealous and grasping 
usurper prepared to go all lengths to make 
his usurpation good, but with a scoffer at 
all holy, pure, and generous emotions. 
Strong as she knew herself to be in the 
justice of her cause, she could not help 
quailing at the prospect of the coming 
struggle with such a foe. He, on the other 
hand, retained all the coolness which might 
have been looked for in a character proof 
against every finer sensibility of our na- 
ture, and, raising his hat with an air of 
smooth courtesy, beneath which, however, 
Kathleen easily detected an under-current 
of irony, remarked politely : — 

*'I was not aware, uncle, that this lady 
was a ftiend of yours." 

Too much agitated to speak herself, 
Kathleen turned to the old man, hoping, 
and yet scarcely daring to hope, that his 
nephew's presence might not have utterly 
unnerved him. To her great joy she found 
that, though looking a good deal disturbed, 
he was not going to let himself be intimi- 
dated, for he smiled at her, and once more 
took her hand. Then, turning toward his 
nephew, he began : — 

**Hugo, I have news that will surprise 
you very much, but you must try to be as 
glad of it as I am. This young lady — 
Miss St. Quintin is her name — has come 
to tell me that my dear boy Mortimer has 
left a son." 

With all his imperturbability of manner, 
it was evident that the young man was 
taken by surprise. He visibly started, and 
it was not till after a pause of some seconds 
that he recovered himself sufficiently to 
say, with a sardonic smile : — 

"Indeed I That is very extraordinary, 
certainly. And what evidence does Miss 
St. Quintin bring forward for so strange 
an assertion?" 

Kathleen turned upon the questioner with 
a look that ought to have annihilated him, 
but the old man was apparently disposed to 



deal with his insolent incredulity more 
leniently, and answered in his mild, quaver- 
ing tones : — 

** You do not believe it, Hugo, I see ; but 
there is no doubt — no doubt at all. She 
has shown me the ring I gave him at part- 
ing, — I should have known it again any- 
where, — and then there is a letter which 
Margaret Wilson — Tell him, please," he 
added, turning to Kathleen, for he himself 
was too much broken down with emotion 
to explain further. 

" A letter," continued Kathleen, looking 
at her enemy with as much firmness as she 
conld summon, "which Margaret Wilson 
addressed to Mr. Northington and his wife 
more than twenty years ago, fVom her dying 
bed, to tell them that their son had been 
her husband, and had died in her arms. 
He did not sail in the < Argus' at all, but 
remained in England that he might marry 
the woman he loved." 

" Very singular, really ! " said Hugo, ele- 
vating his eyebrows with an expression of 
scomftil skepticism, which made Kathleen 
feel that she utterly detested him. "And 
pray may I ask for a sight of this wonder- 
ful letter?" 

"It is not here," said Kathleen, with 
quiet dignity. "It is in London, in the 
hands of its rightftd owner, Mr. Northing- 
ton's grandson." 

" Oh, indeed I the person who calls him- 
self Mr. Northington's grandson. And why 
has not this person shown himself sooner? 
It seems to me rather late in the day for 
any one to put forward such a claim as that 
which you now make on his behalf." 

" The writer of the letter died before she 
had time to address it," replied Kathleen, 
controlling, with a violent effort, the right- 
eous anger which the usurper's insolence 
aroused. " It is only by a mysterious series 
of chances that I have been enabled, at last, 
to discover for whom it was intended." 

" Most curious. And may I take the lib- 
erty of further inquiring how you come to 
be so remarkably well acquainted with this 
person's history ? " 

Kathleen colored, and looked beseech- 
ingly at old Mr. Northington. Never could 
she bring herself to profane the sacred 
emotions of her love, by saying a word 
which could so much as imply their exist- 
ence in the presence of a cold-hearted 
cynic such as this. 

The old man came to her assistance. 

"I have reason to hope that this lady 
will become very near and dear to me," he 
said, laying his hand kindly on her arm. 
"She is engaged to this young man of 
whom she speaks." 

Again the wretch elevated his odious eye- 
brows. 

"Engaged to him! Not a very impar- 
tial witness, then, I fear." 

" A true witness, sir," said Kathleen, in- 
dignantly. 

"Oh, no doubt. And have yon heard 
who this young man is, and how he has 
been brought up ? " he inquired, addressing 
his uncle, perhaps because he thought that 
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Kathleen was too much excited to reply 
with any sort of composure, perhaps simply 
to mark his indifference to her. 

'* Certainly ; Miss St. Quintin has told me 
every thing. He was taken care of by some 
good, kind people of the name of Williams, 
who provided for him and educated him, — 
not as he ought to have been educated, per- 
haps, but as well as they could." 

*'And he is naturally so clever, you 
know," put In Kathleen. 

'* Oh, yes I so clever that that makes no 
difference. And then they got him some 
situation- in — in — I was rather sorry to 
bear that, but of course it can't be helped --" 

<<In a large establishment at Storn- 
mouth," said Kathleen, quickly. In the full- 
ness of her heart, she had told Mr. North- 
ington all that she knew of her George's 
antecedents ; but there was no reason that 
this overbearing nephew should be told too. 

'<Ah! and what kind of establishment 
was It?" asked Hugo, dryly. 

"A — a linen-draper's, I think," answered 
the old man, in some confusion. ** Wasn't 
that what you said, my dear? " 

Kathleen was too much vexed to answer 
Immediately; and before she had time to 
recover herself Hugo remarked, with his 
indolent, sneering drawl : — 

<'OhI a shopman at a linen-draper's — I 
quite understand." 

'* You do not understand," said Kathleen, 
with flashing eyes, — for his manner had 
stung her to the quick, — ** you do not un- 
derstand if you think any more meanly of 
him for what was a mere accident of for- 
tune. There is no one in this world more 
brave and noble and generous than he, or 
more fitted by nature to fill the highest 
station." 

''You hear?" said the old man, looking 
at his nephev^, appealingly. ''And she 
tells me he saved her life once — " 

"At the risk of his own," interpolated 
Kathleen. 

"Yes, at the risk of his own. Oh, he 
must be as brave as a lion, — just like his 
poor father. And so handsome, she says ; 
he takes after his father there, too, only 
that one was dark and the other is fair, — 
he is fair, I think you told me, my dear? 
You do not remember my dear son, Hugo, 
but there was no handsomer young man 
in all the county than he was, — my poor 
dear Mortimer ! " 

There was a pause, during which the 
tears stood both in the old man's eyes and 
Kathleen's, — a pause so solemn that one 
might have thought the most callous of 
scomers would have respected it. But 
HogO) it seemed, respected nothing; for, 
presently, he remarked in the cold, grating 
voice, which had already become so disa- 
greeably familiar to Kathleen's ears : — 

"It appears to me that we are rather 
wandering from the subject. Am I to un- 
derstand that these are the only proofs 
which the young lady is able to point to in 
support of her allegations, — the ring she 
showed you, and the letter, which it seems 
she can not show us Juat now at all ? 
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The only proofs ! " exclaimed Kathleen, 
warmly. " And are they not sufficient? " 

" Of course that is as my uncle likes to 
decide," replied the young man, shrugging 
his shoulders with exasperating coolness. 
" But I should say that they are as far as 
possible from being so." 

"You do not believe it then, Hugo?" 
said Mr. Northington, turning toward him 
with a troubled look that might have 
melted the heart of a stone, but evidenUy 
did not touch Hugo's. 

" I don't say I disbelieve it, uncle, but I 
say we must know a great deal more be- 
fore it is possible to believe it. In the first 
place, when we have seen this letter we 
must ascertain that it was really written by 
the person to whom it is ascribed ; and, in 
the second place, we must find out whether 
what it says is true. We are not to believe 
in so improbable a story as my Cousin Mor- 
timer's marriage, only because somebody 
has written a letter about it, whether 
twenty years ago or twenty days." 

Kathleen's very breath was taken away 
by words implying such infamous and au- 
dacious suspicions. And it was not only 
indignation that sealed her lips, but dismay 
also, — dismay at discovering what unfore- 
seen difficulties might be created by the 
pettifogging unscrupulousness she had to 
deal with. For, whatever conviction the 
assertions of the deceased woman's letter 
might carry to her own mind, how was she 
to find external evidence to support them? 
She turned toward Mr. Northington anx- 
iously, to see how he might be affected by 
Hugo's specious sophistry. He was look- 
ing a good deal dashed, but still there was 
hopefulness in his voice as he eagerly an- 
swered : — 

"We must find out,— we must find out 
at once. If you only loiew how I feel about 
it ! O Hugo, you will help me, — will you 
not?" 

"I will do my best, certainly," said Hugo, 
quietly ; and, as he spoke, Kathleen caught 
his eye, and understood that the promise 
was tantamount to a declaration of war 
against herself. She eyed him with what 
she intended to be a glance of withering 
scorn; but he only smiled with the same 
amused expression which she had observed 
on his face once before when s&e had en- 
deavored to let him see that she defied him. 
It was evident that he looked down upon 
her as a person of no account, if, indeed, 
he did not suspect her of being a down* 
right impostor. Well, let those laugh that 
win. 

"And now, uncle, you have been out 
quite long enough. Fray take my arm. We 
will consider this matter another time." 

The old man obeyed without remon- 
strance, then looked wi^tfUUy round at 
Kathleen, whose heart swelled to see in 
what subjection he was held. 

" I am sure the young lady will excuse 
you for to-day," said Hugo, in his composed 
way, " especially as I really do not see ^haJi 
end is to be onsYiet^^Xys ^^JOasx ^!^aR»&^«5j^ 
1 for the prea^nX..* \^ox33A ^WlMsCsa \ft ^»»»<^ 
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us your address before we say good-day?" 
lie asked her. 

*« My aunt and I are just now staying at 
Flora Cottage," Kathleen replied, with much 
dignity ; and then, turning to the old man, 
with a sudden softening of manner, she 
said, imploringly : — 

" You will not forget me, Mr. Northing- 
ton?" 

" Forget you I " he answered ; and he 
spoke in such a voice that she felt somewhat 
comforted, and less afraid of the pernicious 
influence to which she was about to leave 
him exposed. 

<' Good-afternoon," said Hugo, raising his 
hat with a studied politeness which she felt 
to be in itself an insult, and then, without 
giving her time to speok again, he moved 
Ci the direction of the house, leading away 
his uncle with him. 

Kathleen watched the pair as long as they 
were in sight, feeling almost inclined to fol- 
low them and make an effort to deliver the 
old man once for all out of his nephew's 
thrall. But what could she do just now? 
No, she must wait till George's claims could 
be substantiated, and then he himself would 
have the right to drive away the usurper 
firom his grandfkther*8 side. For the pres- 
ent she must be content to be foiled and 
thwarted by yonder arrogant intruder, who 
had come to her in the moment of her vic- 
tory to snatch it Arom her hands, who had 
outraged her holiest emotions with his 
mocking smile and sneering voice, who had 
openly despised and insulted her, j&nd not 
h^r only, but her George. And *a[S'' these 
thoughts passed through her rniiM, she 
tooked after the young man's retreating fig- 
ure with a feeling more akin to hatred than 
any she had ever known. 



CHAPTER XX. 

WHAT HUGO THINKS OP IT. 

" What a queer girl that is 1 " remarked 
Hugo to his uncle, as soon as they were 
out of hearing, accompanying the words 
with one of those peculiar, amused smiles 
of his which Kathleen had found so irritat- 
ing. ** A very queer girl really." 

'' Ah I you don't like her, I can see that," 
said the old man, looking at him half-re- 
proachftilly , half-deprecatingly . "You don't 
believe her ; I knew you didn't at the time. 

«* Well, to tell the truth, uncle, I do not, 
replied Hugo, emphatically, but with a con- 
temptuous indifference of look and gesture 
which would have considerably disturbed 
Kathleen could she have seen him. *<Not 
the least in the world." 

<' Ah I I was sure of it. But I do, I can't 
help it, — I feel as if there must be some- 
thing in it. And you know, Hugo, you 
promised you would assist me to find out." 

" And so I will, uncle, to the very best of 
my abilities." 

" Yon are very good, very good indeed," 
sold- Mr, Nortbington, tremulously. "I 
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know you are always to be depended on." 
He paused as though in some embarrass- 
ment, and then added, apologetically, 
" Hugo, I shall be sorry if any thing hap- 
pens to disappoint you, — after so many 
years that you have been accustomed to 
expect — But you would not wish me to 
wrong my own grandson, I know you would 
not." 

** Oh, certainly not, uncle. If only you 
first make sure — " 

"My poor Mortimer's son," broke in the 
old man, following the thread of his own 
thoughts, ** my poor dear Mortimer whom 
I was so harsh with. If I kept any thing 
back ftom his boy I should feel that I was 
vexing him in his grave. I couldn't do it, 
Hugo." 

<* I will not ask you to do it, uncle. All I 
ask is that you should make quite sure that 
my poor Cousin Mortimer left a son at all. 
Because, as matters stand, I do not in the 
least believe that he did." 

" How can you say that? What I when I 
tell you that she showed me the very ring 
I gave him the day he left me! How 
should she have comi^ by it if it is not all 
true ? How is it that it is not at the bottom 
of the sea?" 

<* She may have come by it in a thousand 
different ways, supposing indeed it is really 
the same that you think. My cousin may 
have lost it before embarking, and It may 
have recently flEkUen into th^liands of some- 
body who happens to kAdw 'of his attach- 
ment to Margaret Wilson, ahd has trumped 
up this story accordingly. Or perhaps he 
may even have given it to Margaret Wilson 
himself; but that does not prove that he did 
not leave England in the 'Argus,' and still 
less that he stayed behind in order to marry 
her." 

*' That is all because you wish it not to 
be true, Hugo; if you were in my place 
you would think very differently." 

" I quite acknowledge that I wish It not 
to be true ; it would be very awkward for 
me if it were true," said Hugo, lazily swing- 
ing to and fro a little cane which he car- 
ried, and speaking with a half smile which 
showed how very remote he deemed the 
danger. "But, uncle, I think you must 
acknowledge also that a great deal must be 
done before the truth of any thing so im- 
probable can be admitted. Why, I suppose 
it can be actually proved that my cousin 
Mortimer sailed in the * Argus.' His name 
was on the list of passengers, — was it not ? " 

" Yes, but that does not prove that he 
was on board, — nobody could prove that 
except the crew and passengers who went 
dowii with the ship," replied the old man, 
with increasing excitement. " Ah I though 
I never told any body, I used to think often 
and often to myself that perhaps my Morti- 
mer was alive after all, as there was no one 
who could come and say they had seen 
him die ; and many is the night I have lain 
awake trying to fancy how he might have 
been picked up by some vessel, or cast 
ashore on some desert island ; for it never 
i came into my liead tli^n. that he might have 
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stayed in England all the time, — I wonder 
it did not. Oh, to think of all that I went 
through I " 

" And how can you believe that my cousin 
would iiave been so unkind as to let you 
suffer so much on his account, knowing that 
a word from hiim would relieve you?" 
asked Hugo, sternly. 
Mr. Northington looked staggered. 
" It was unkind," he admitted, presently ; 
"but I had been unkind too, — he did not 
know I loved him so, — how was he to 
know it, poor dear boy, when I was so 
roQgh with him? And then his wife, Hugo, 
you forget, — she would persuade him to 
say nothing, — I had been very harsh with 
her too." 

" Supposing he had a wife," put in the 
young man. 

"But the letter, —the letter she wrote 
on her death-bed, — does not that prove 
that he had? You forget every thing, Hu- 
go." 

" No, I forget nothing, but I do not be- 
lieve a syllable of what that letter says. 
Margaret Wilson found herself in difficul- 
ties, I suppose, and thought it would be a 
good way of getting something out of you 
to pretend that my poor cousin had married 
her. The thing is as simple as can be." 

The old man seemed sadly disturbed at 
the suggestion of such a possibility. 

" Though indeed," wemt on his nephew, 
" I would not make too sure that Margaret 
Wilson wrote the letter at all. I should 
not be surprised if the whole story is from 
begfnnlDg to end a forgery of our interesting 
friend yonder." And with that he made a 
contemptuous sign toward the part of t^e 
grounds where they had left Kathleen. 

** Hugo, your suspicions are utterly un- 
worthy. She is a lady, — you might see 
that she is a lady." 

" A lady ! " repeated Hugo, with a sup- 
pressed whistle. **I never heard a lady 
talk such inflated rhetoric in my life. I 
cant help doubting ladles of that quality." 

** It is very wrong of you to say so. Of 
course she is an enthusiastic, impulsive 
creature, but I like her all the better for 
that." 

*< Ah well I but you see I am a practical 
person myself, and enthusiastic, impulsive 
creatures are my special aversion. You 
must excuse me, but I don't believe in 
them, that's the fact." 

" This is not kind, Hugo, and you are not 
keeping your word with me. You promised 
to help me to find out if what she says is 
true; and, instead of that, you are only 
laughing at her." 

" My dear uncle, I am ready to keep my 
word whenever you wish, and help you to 
the very utmost of my power. Only it 
seemed to me Just now that you had de- 
cided the matter for yourself, and did not 
require any assistance whatever." 

" No, no, I have not decided, — I will not 
decide till every thing is clearly proved ; of 
course, I promise that, Hugo." 

"Then, on my part, I promise honestly 
to do mjr best to bare every thing clearly 



proved, — or clearly disproved. That shall 
be a bargain, uncle, shall it? " 

" Yes, a bargain. Then tell me, what do 
you think we ought to do first? " 

" Find out all about this young man, and 
see the letter that the girl told us of, de- 
cidedly. And, if you are not afraid of plac^ 
ing so much confidence in me, I will start 
for London to-morrow, and ferret out what 
I can. I don't want to make any discovery 
against myself, of course, and I hope I 
sha'n't, but if I do you may trust me to tell 
the truth about it." 

"I know that, Hugo, I know that, — I 
trust you as if you were myself. Yes, you 
shall go to-morrow, — that will be a capital 
plan. And you promise to do your very 
best?" 

" My very best, uncle, — my very best for 
other people, and my very worst for my- 
self." 

"That's a good boy. I dare say you 
think me very unfair, after all these years 
that you have been almost like a son to me, 
to turn round like this — " 

"You have not turned round yet, uncle. 
And I do not think there is any danger that 
you ever will ; that is, if your turning round 
depends on this ridiculous story being 
proved to be true." 

" I could not help myself then, Hugo, I 
could not, indeed. My poor boy's son, yon 
know — " 

"If this man is once proved to be my 
cousin's son I will not complain of any 
thing you may do." 

" It is very good of you. Because I dont 
think I could bring myself to divide the es- 
tate, Hugo. It has never been divided yet 
since there was a Northington in the 
county, and I must leave it as I found it, or 
I couldn't rest in my grave. But it will be 
very hard on you." 

" Don't mention it, uncle. And really I 
am not at all afraid of the contingency 
arising." 

" Yes, but in case it should, you know, I 
Just want to explain," persisted Mr. North- 
ington, who was evidently settling every 
thing in his mind as if the contingency had 
arisen already. 

"What I could leave you in money, I 
would of course, — I should feel that was 
only right, —but it would be too little for 
you to live upon in the way you have been 
accustomed to. I am very sorry, Hugo ; I 
don't know how you are to manage." 

"Much as other people do who are disap- 
pointed, I suppose," said the young man, 
carelessly. " But really the subject is not 
the pleasantest in the world, and I would 
rather adjourn it till I come back from Lon- 
don, — that is to say, if you are quite willing 
that I should go." 

" Quite, quite, — I am very much obliged 
to you." 

" Then I will set off to-morrow. Perhaps, 
in the mean time, uncle, you will be kind 
enough to send to Flora Cottage and get 
the man's address." 

" Yety YJftU. 'BvjlV. wsl^t^q^^ — «q;^\k5rri — ^^ 
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his nephew entreatingly. ** Hago, I have a 
great favor to ask of you." 

" What Is it, uncle ? " 

"I should like yon to go to the young 
lady yourself, and tell her what we have 
arranged. She will think it so strange else, 
and after what I said to her she is entitled 
to an explanation. And — and I should like 
you to apologize for the abrupt way I 
parted from her just now — I felt at the 
time it was very rude. Will you oblige 
me?" 

The young man reflected for an instant. 

" As you wish It, I will. After all, it will 
be a good opportunity to flnd out something 
more about her, and it is important we 
should know all we can." 

"You will be quite polite to her?" said 
Mr. Northington, looking at his nephew 
doubtftdly. 

"Oh, you may depend on me for that. 
Politeness is not incompatible with accu- 
racy of observation, you know." 

"You will go this afternoon, Hugo? I 
should like her to be told as soon as pos- 
sible." 

" I will go at once, uncle." 

In a very few minutes afterward, having 
seen his uncle safely home, Hugo was retrac- 
ing his steps through the park, on his way to 
Flora Cottage, humming an air, and think- 
ing:— 

" The enthusiastic, impulsive creature will 
flnd me rather a tougher customer than poor 
Uncle Mortimer, I fancy. Poor dear old 
uncle, — I declare for his sake I shall be 
half sorry when the bubble bursts. How he 
must have loved that cousin of mine, to be 
sure, who was little better than a sower of 
wild oats, Fm aArald, after all said and done. 
It's a shame to think of the poor old man's 
affections being traded on in this style." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

AT CLOSB QUARTERS. 

Mbanweole Kathleen and her aunt were 
sitting in their little drawing-room at Flora 
Cottage, engaged in a conversation more 
unreserved and confidential than any that 
liad taken place between them for months 
previously. 

For Kathleen had Judged that the time 
had come to tell Miss Thome every thing, 
— indeed she was too much excited to keep 
her own counsel longer, even had she wished 
to do so, — and immediately on her return 
trom Northington Park had set about un- 
bosoming herself of her secret. It need 
not be particularly shown here with what 
amazement Miss Thorne listened to the 
tale ; how incredulous she was at first of the 
possibility of George Williams being allied 
to the owners of the stately domain she had 
visited that morning ; how at last she was 
gradually persuaded by her niece's argu- 
ments and the history of the day's proceed- 
ings to admit that there really must be some- 
iSfizff^^ Jjt It. When she had got as far as 



this, it was evident that, though she might 
have preferred not to hear about him at all, 
her prejudice against George Williams was 
very greatly diminished. She quite agreed 
that it was necessary he should be com- 
municated with, and as she could not exactly 
allow her niece to perform that office 
(George's fortunes were still too uncertain 
In her eyes for that), she undertook to 
write to him herself under Kathleen's aus- 
pices and with Kathleen's assistance. 
Here was a triumph! Kathleen's heart 
leaped for joy as she thought how soon her 
George would know what she had been do- 
ing for him. 

She was still in the fUll fiow of her excite- 
ment, letting her tongue run on about 
George with a Itervor and volubility which 
were the reaction of the silence she had so 
long observed on the subject, when she 
was rudely startled by a very unforeseen 
Interruption. The door of the room was 
thrown open, and Mrs. Bicketts appeared, 
announcing : — 

" Mr. Hugo Northington." 

And when Kathleen looked up, hardly 
believing her ears, she saw the well- 
known figure of her enemy In the act of 
entering. 

She felt at once that the man had come 
for no good, and was so violently agitated 
by the prospect of the approaiching en- 
counter that for some moments she seemed 
to have lost the power of speech and mo- 
tion. But on seeing the easy effronixsry 
with which he advanced, she understood 
how necessary composure was, and with 
a great effort managed to rise and make a 
stately courtesy. He bowed with elaborate 
politeness, first to her and then to Miss 
Thome, to whom Kathleen introduced him 
with much stiff formality of manner : — 

"My aunt. Miss Thome,— Mr. Hugo 
Northington." 

Miss Thorne asked the visitor to be seat- 
ed, and he accepted the invitation with the 
same cool imperturbability that character- 
ized all his movements, looking round him 
the while with a calm scrutiny of observa- 
tion which irritated Kathleen more tiian 
ever. Then, turning to the younger lady, 
he began: — 

" I must apologize for troubling you, but 
as it Is at Mr. Northlngton's express desire 
that I am here, you will doubtless excuse 
me." 

" Certainly," answered Kathleen, bending 
her head with an assumption of haughty 
Indifference, though secretly she was in a 
fever of impatience to hear what he had 
come about. 

" He was afraid you might think him rude 
for leaving you so abruptly just now In the 
grounds." 

" He is very kind," said Kathleen, almost 
overcome. In spite of the antipathetic pres- 
ence In which she found herself, by this 
mark of the old man's affectionate consider- 
ation. " But I never thought so for a mo- 
ment. I quite understood how he was cir- 
cumstanced." 

Hugo did not blench at the implied taunt. 
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bat went on, with a tranquillity that Kath- 
leen felt to be almost insolting : — 

<* It is also Mr. Northington*s wish that 
yon should know exactly what has been 
arranged with regard to the matter you 
were discussing with him this momiug." 

She bent her head even more haughtily 
than before. That this overbearing up- 
start should be charged with a message 
relating to her George was gall and worm- 
wood to her. 
The visitor continued : — 
" It is of course impossible for Mr. North- 
ington to take any active steps in conse- 
qnence of what you have told him until the 
claims that have been put forward are sub- 
stantiated; but he is anxious that they 
should be investigated without delay ; and 
with that object I am going to London to- 
morrow, to see the person who represents 
himself as the son of Mr. Mortimer North- 
ington, and to look at the letter which it 
appears he has in his possession. One of 
my reasons for troubling you just now is to 
ask fbr that person's address." 

The Indignation which Kathleen experi- 
enced on hearing her George spoken of as a 
person, and also on finding that this man of 
an others should have been appointed to 
examine his claims, was almost too much 
for her. She could not trust herself to 
speak, and turned. toward Miss Thome, 
who answered : — 

«« I am not sure what Mr. Williams's pri- 
Tate address may be. But he is a clerk 
with Messrs. Bumney ft Bumney in King 
William Street, and no doubt they will be 
able to tell you." 

The young man took out his pocket-book 
to make a note of the name. 

*< Bumney & Bumney in King William 
Street I " he repeated. " Why, they are the 
South American merchants, — are they 
not?" 

Miss Thome assented, and Hugo made 
the entry in his pocket-book, remarking, 
with what seemed to Kathleen a smile of 
fiendish malignity : — 

**I understood that Mr. Williams was 
engaged in quite another line of business." 
''So he was," replied Miss Thome, with 
some little confdsion ; *< but the fact is, my 
brother particularly interested himself to 
introduce him into this office. My brother 
is quite an intimate fHend of Mr. Bumney's." 
" Oh, indeed ! " said Hugo. 
The remark was made so dryly that Miss 
Thome felt that neither she nor her brother 
received due Justice in her visitor's estima- 
tion, and judged it incumbent on her to say 
something that should vindicate the family 
importance. 

" My brother happens to have a good deal 
in his power with respect to such matters. 
He was one of the partners in the firm of 
Simpson & Thome, of London and Calcutta, 
— perhaps you may have heard something 
of them." 

The firm of Simpson & Thome was one 
of which almost every body must have 
heard, and Miss Thome knew this perfectly 
well. 



Kathleen remarked with gratification that 
Hugo looked decidedly impressed. 

** Simpson & Thornel Oh, I have heard 
of them of course, — indeed I know some- 
thing of one of the Simpsons, who has more 
than once spoken to me of Mr. Thorne. 
He retired tvora the partnership some time 
ago, I think, and has gone to live at Chel- 
tenham?" 

" Oh, yes ! he has entirely given up busi- 
ness now," said Miss Thorne, well pleased 
with her success, and considering how she 
might follow it up. " Indeed I don't know 
how he would occupy himself if it was not 
that the management of my niece's property 
gives him something to do." 

Kathleen was as far as possible from be- 
ing purse-proud, but she found this allusion 
to her property particularly satisfactory. 
She had been conscious that this man took 
her for a nobody, and the consciousness had 
been so disagreeable to her that she was 
quite deUghted he should be undeceived. 

Hugo was evidently very much impressed. 

'' Miss St. Quintin is your niece ? " he said, 
interrogatively, but the question which the 
words really implied was, " Can Miss St. 
Quintin have any property requiring man- 
agement?" 

"Yes," replied Miss Thome, giving an 
answer to both questions at once. 

There was an interval of silence, during 
which Hugo was wondering if there was 
any more tmth in Miss St. Quintin's pre- 
tensions on her own behalf than in those 
she had made for the fellow Williams. He 
was naturally a little given to skepticism, 
and would have rejected the story altogether, 
only that in the first place Miss Thorne ap- 
peared a sensible, lady-like person, and in 
the second place he thought she would 
scarcely have ventured to play tricks with 
him after what he had said of knowing one 
of the Simpsons. 

While he was thus deliberating, his per- 
plexity was refiected on his face in an ex- 
pression of so much doubt and wonderment 
that Kathleen, who was watching his every 
gesture with jealous vigilance, was suddenly 
provoked into exclaiming : — 

" You look as if you were very much sur- 
prised at something." 

** I am rather surprised, I confess," he 
answered in the cool, sarcastic tones which 
never failed to exasperate Kathleen to the 
utmost. 

" And may I ask at what? " she inquired 
proudly. ** Do you think it so very strange 
that my family and circumstances should be 
such as you have Just heard? " 

He smiled with insufferable supercilious- 
ness. 

*^ I was unprepared for it, certainly, after 
what I was given to understand of the for- 
mer position of Mr. Williams, and of his 
peculiar relations to yourself." 

What I did this man mean to tell her that 
she had derogated from her position in 
plighting her troth to the best, bravest, 
most generous of human beings ? — did he 
dare to deaTp\a^ \iet \\i>5i\^ or^xsLXi^afe ^<2i^\'^'^ 
^ what, was xeaW^ ^«t \i\|^«aX \h5(Nfc\»V<^^^^'^ 
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She trembled with anger, bat said nothing 
because she could find nfothing bitter 
enough to say. 

Meantime Miss Thome had been very 
unpleasantly startled to gather ftrom Hugo's 
last words that the fact of Kathleen's un- 
desirable engagement was known to this 
mere stranger. 

"You are aware then that my niece — 
Mr. Williams — " 

Here she stopped, fearftil of telling him 
more than ho knew already. 

" That your niece and Mr. Williams are 
engaged?" said Hugo, finishing the sen- 
tence. " Oh, yes ! my uncle has Informed 
me of the circumstance, and has I believe 
already had the pleasure of congratulating 
Miss St. Quintm." 

"May I beg then," said Miss Thorne, 
much disturbed, and glancing at Kathleen 
as reproachfully as she dared, "may I beg 
that you will kindly not let it go farther for 
the present? The engagement is not one 
which my niece's family and Mends ap- 
prove, and she has caused us the greatest 
grief and anxiety by entering into it. " 

" I am not surprised that you should find 
it annoying," said Hugo, gravely, and even 
with a certain appearance of sympathy. 
" You may quite rely on me for not making 
ftirther mention of a subject which must be 
so disagreeable to you." 

Kathleen sat ftiming with rage. It was 
manifest that since he had discovered her 
position in society the insolent disrespect 
in which he held her had increased rather 
than diminished ; that he looked down on 
her as one who had formed an unequal and 
degrading alliance ; nay, that he had actu- 
ally the audacity to pity her Mends for 
being connected with her. 

** You may mention it to whom you please," 
she flamed forth. "I am not ashamed 
of it, — I am ashamed of nothing, except of 
living in a world where the sneering cynics 
of fashion dare to talk as if manly honor 
and virtue were as nothing compared to 
their own money-bags." 

Hugo shrugged his shoulders, evidently 
pretending that he did not understand. 
Miss Thorne, who had an idea that Kath- 
leen had said something very rude, looked 
at her in dismayed expostulation, and Kath- 
leen herself took breath triumphantly, re- 
joiced that she had at last given her foe to 
understand the estimation in which she 
held him. 

Perhaps he felt himself vanquished, for 
immediately afterward he rose to take 
leave, addressing himself rather to Miss 
Thome than Kathleen. 

" I believe I have said all that my uncle 
wished, so that I have no excuse for dis- 
turbing you and Miss St. Quintin ftirther at 
present. I have the honor of wishing you 
good-day." 

"Good-day," said Miss Thorne, with a 
politeness that seemed to her niece alto- 
gether superfluous. "We are very much 
obliged for the trouble you have taken." 

" Good-day," said Kathleen, in her most 
dJ^fuMed and cbUUng tone. 



In another minute the visitor had de- 
parted, and, while Kathleen was denounc- 
ing him to her aunt in no measured terms, 
he was walking up the road toward North- 
ington Park, thinking, with a smile on his 
lips which it would have driven her wild to 
see: — 

"It is a queerer girl even than I 
thought.' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

GEORGE'S FROGRESS. 

Early in the evening of the following 
day, George Williams, as he was about 
leaving his office, had a letter put into his 
hands. Had he Imagined it possible that 
his correspondent was Miss Thorne, he 
would have torn it open with avidity, but 
having no such Idea, and Indeed rather sus- 
pecting the unfamiliar handwriting to be 
that of a certain tradesman whose name 
was unpleasantly In his mind, he thrust it 
into his pocket, Intending to read It when 
he reached home. When he reached home, 
however, he found company waiting to 
spend the evening with him, and the read- 
ing of the letter was Indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The company consisted of Alexander 
M'Pherson and two cousins of his, young 
northerners of very tender years, who had 
recently come up to London to live under 
the wing of their relative, and to enter 
situations obtained for them by his influ- 
ence. George saw the trio very often, his 
Intimacy with his Scotch A'lend having 
gone on steadily increasing since the first 
jovial evening they had spent together. 
It was not exactly that George felt any 
warmth of fWendshlp for Mr. M'Pherson, 
but Mr. M'Pherson was the only person he 
had happened to come across In any thing 
like his own condition of life who was will- 
ing to associate with him, and It was a 
necessity for George to associate with 
somebody. He had not gained an inch of 
ground with Fred and Frank since he had 
flrst entered the office, and Indeed had 
begun to console himself with the Idea that 
they were tame milk-and-water fellows 
aft^ all, not for a moment to be compared 
with Alexander M'Pherson for real knowl- 
edge of life. So, without any extraordi- 
nary liking for the Scotchman, though with 
a vast deal of respect, he was very fre- 
quently in his company, all the more fre- 
quently that they were now neighbors; 
for George had long ago found It neces- 
sary to change his first lodgings for others 
where they would allow him the use of a 
latch-key, and his friend had advised him 
to try Islington, promising, with what 
George thought the perfection of cyn- 
ical humor, to come and sponge upon 
him whenever he wanted brandy or cigars. 
And, to give Mr. M'Pherson his due, it 
must be said that he did so come and 
sponge upon him very often. 
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Up to a certain point there was nothing to 
diatlngaish this evening from most other 
evenings on which Alexander MTherson and 
his yoathfbl relatives fovored Gcorgo with 
their company. There was a substantial 
tea, to which all three alike rendered the 
Holiest Jostice, and daring which Mr. 
MTherson kept np the conversation, the 
consius listening with respectful attention, 
while George was intent on hospitable 
cares. The discourse touched on a multi- 
plicity of subjects, as befitted the versa- 
tility of the MTherson genius. There were 
a few remarks on the weather, — mostly of 
a disparaging nature, for it was perhaps 
tlie only weakness of Mr. MTherson's pow- 
erful character that he considered no cli- 
mate equal to the Scotch in point of mild- 
ness; an elaborate dissertation on the new 
comic man at the Arcadia, an examination 
of the causes of the recent monetary crisis 
in the city, and an exhaustive comparative 
- criticism of the dozen principal public 
houses of the neighborhood. 

When tea was over, George produced a 
box of cigars €ind a bottle of brandy, and 
the conversation, or rather monologue, 
took a new turn. 

" Not very first-rate these cigars," said 
Mr. MTherson, puffing away with great 
apparent enjoyment in spite of his adverse 
ophiion. "Thompson's, I'll lay you five 
sliilUng8,eh?" 

"Yes," said George ; " it's the only place 
worth going to, I find. You told me of it 
first, yon know." 

**IJil it was very different then. No- 
body who understands anything about it 
would look near Thompson's now. If you 
want to know what a good cigar is, go to 
Green's, ten doors firom the Arcadia, and ask 
for one of their ftdl-fiavored fourpennies." 

It was ever thus with Mr. MTherson. 
He was always ahead of every body in his 
iafbrmation, and no sooner did his disciples 
fatter themselves that they had come up 
with him than they found that he had 
moved on another stage, and left them 
stUl hopelessly in the rear. 

" You only try," continued Mr. MTherson, 
still pufi9ing<away with great zest ; << I prom- 
ise yoQ you'll get hold of something very 
diflbrent from this. You know this is just 
what you may call rubbish, Williams, — just 
what yon may call rubbish. Now what 
wonld yon give for them. If I may ask? 
TheySre not fourpennies, surely? " 
Creorge nodded in some mortification. 
" No, — are they though ? Eh I but you 
have been taken in. And they're all alike, 
for this second one is never a bit better 
than the first. I'll tell you what, Williams, 
next time you're laying in a stock, you 
ought to do as I did the other day." 

•*Eh! you was good," said James, the 
elder cousin, who evidently knew what was 
alluded to, and wlio, young as he was, so 
ei^oyed the recollection that his beardless 
jaws became distended with mirth. 

" Tell us again, Sandy," said David, the 
yonnger, rubbing his hands with delight. 
" Oh } It was just the simplest thing on 



earth. I just told them I wanted a few 
trial for a ftiend in the country who \« 
going to give them an order for a doz 
boxes or so, and didn't they pick me c 
prime ones ? But that wasn't the best 
it, for next day I went back to complali 
had never been so disappointed in my 11 
and, would you believe it, the gowks to 
two shillings off." 

" He I he ! he ! " tittered James. 

" He ! he ! he I " echoed David. 

George smiled too, but rather artificial 
for he was oppressed by a certain feeling 
inferiority which always haunted him in t 
Scotchman's company, and which the cc 
demnation of his cigars and the anecd< 
illustrative of his friend's diplomatic tal< 
had alike contributed to increase. 

Just as this feeling was at its height, 1 
servant entered the room, and put a ci 
into his hand bearing the inscription " "h 
Barry Edmunds." 

George was very much astonished. '. 
had seen Mr. Edmunds some half-doz 
times since the evening they had been fi: 
introduced, and he now remembered tl 
on the last occasion of their meeting he h 
been casually asked for his address. B 
probably owing to a certain timidity 
George's part, there had never been sucl 
kind or degree of acquaintance between th( 
as to prepare him for a call, and he was n< 
altogether taken by surprise. Ming] 
with his surprise, however, was a decid 
sense of gratification, lie was sure tl 
Mr. MTherson was not on visiting ten 
with Barry Edmunds in spite of his pr: 
acquaintance, and felt that he had stole] 
march on Mr. MTherson at last. The m 
was a disreputable blackleg, he knew, 1 
the more disreputable and the more oi 
blackleg the greater was his triumph. 

" Show Mr. Edmunds in," he told 1 
servant, and immediately afterward 1 
Edmunds was shown in accordingly. 

" I did not know you had company," si 
the visitor, pausing for an instant on 1 
threshold as his quick eye caught that 
Mr. MTherson. 

"Ohl only my friend M'Pherson," si 
George, with unconscious depreciation 
his tones as he hastened forward to 1 
cordial welcome to the new-comer. " ] 
friend MTherson and some cousins of 1 
that's all. You know M'Pherson, I think 

** I have that pleasure," said Barry I 
munds, with a graceftil bow. " I hope I 
MTherson is quite well." 

" Quite well, thank you," said the Scot( 
man, rather more stiffly than usual, s 
then looked sharply toward his cousins 
a hen toward her chicks. They saw 
look, and answered with a nod of Inte 
gence. They were clever lads, and und 
stood already that Mr. Barry Edmunds t 
not a man to be trusted. 

" I happened to be in your neighborhoo 
exclaimed Mr. Edmunds, seating hims 
on a chair which George had placed 
him next his own. " I didn't Ilka tA ^ 
without Just \ook\ii% Va. \.o ^^^\ia^ ^^"^^ 
getting on.' 
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"You are very good, Tm sure," said 
Greorge, feeling much flattered at such a 
mark of friendship from such a man. " And 
now that you are here, you'll join us in a 
weed, won't you?" 

"Thank you, as you are so kind," said 
Mr. Edmunds, and graciously accepted a 
cigar, which he presently took occasion to 
praise, to George's inlinite gratification. 
What was MTherson's knowledge about 
cigars, or indeed about any thing else, com- 
pared with that of a character like this ? 

They went on smoking for some time 
almost in silence, and then Barry Edmunds, 
having made with his restless eyes a quick 
survey of the Scotchman and his cousins, 
who were sitting some way off, whispered 
to George, fidgeting the while rather un- 
comfortably on his chair : — 

" I have something very particular to say 
to you, Mr. Williams." 

"Indeed!" responded George, quite 
brightened up at the idea of being chosen 
as a confidant by Barry Edmunds, and in 
the presence too of Alexander M'Pher- 
son. 

**A little favor to ask of you, in fact," 
continued the visitor, if possible in a still 
lower key, with another uneasy glance at 
the M'Pherson group. "I may rely upon 
you not to mention it again, Mr. Williams, 
I am sure." 

" Honor bright," said George, in the same 
mysterious tones. 

"The fact is, I have a little payment to 
make, and as it will be a week or two be- 
fore my next half-yearly receipts become 
due, I shall be put to some inconvenience 
if I can not obtain the loan of a few pounds, 
— just to make up the sum, you know." 

George refiected a few instants. He had 
an abstract notion of the man's being a 
swindler, but he could not realize the idea 
of himself being swindled. And in any case 
would it not bo better to risk the loss of a 
pound or two than to disappoint and offend 
a person who was evidently ready to be his 
friend, and whose friendship might be so 
useftil? For, as for that intolerably con- 
ceited Scotchman, he was getting quite 
tired of him. 

"I shall be very happy if it is in my 
power," he answered, as the result of his 
cogitations. " How much about would you 
require ? " 

"Twenty?'* whispered Barry Edmunds, 
interrogatively. 

George shook his head. He had received 
nearly twice that sum a day or two before 
as his quarter's salary, but he owed it all 
before it came into his hands, and had 
already paid away the greater part of it. 
At this present moment he absolutely had 
not twenty pounds in the world. 

" I couldn't do it really," he murmured. 

"Eh I but that's awkward," said the 
Scotchman. 

What ears that Scotchman had ! He had 

been sitting at the other end of the room 

apparently engaged in conversation with 

his cousins, while George and his friend had 

been talking in the most confidential of 
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confidential whispers, and yet it turned cot 
that all the time he had been listening, and 
listening to good purpose. George felt 
quite angry to think that he was under such 
espionage. 

"Very awkward indeed," went on the 
Scotchman, entirely unmoved by the indig- 
nant glance which George shot at hin. 
" Mr. Edmunds had better try one of the 
regular bill-discounters, I'm thinking." 

"I should not have thought one gentle- 
man would have recommended another to 
put himself into the hands of such a set ts 
unfortunately professional money-lenders 
are too well known to be," said Barry Ed- 
munds, with a meekly injured air. 

" Scoundrelly snivelling Jew villains!" 
ejaculated George, with so much warmth 
that Mr. M'Pherson looked at his cousins, 
and shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

" I'm extremely sorry I can't oblige yon," 
continued George, turning to Mr. Edmunds 
with much cordiality. " But I really hare j^ 
not got so much by me at present." i. 

"Don't mention it, Mr. Williams. I 
ought to apologize for troubling you aboot 
such a trifle; but knowing you were a 
gentleman yourself I felt sure that yon 
would not allow another gentleman to be 
hard pressed for ten or twenty pounds if it 
was in your jower to prevent it." 

" That I am sure I should not," replied 
George, emphatically. " Ten or twenty did 
you say? because if ten would be of any use 
I think I could manage as much as that." 

"Ten would be of the very greatest 
service to me, Mr. Williams." 

George flew to his desk. 

" I had a kind of instinct that you would 
bo the person to help me out of my little 
difficulty, Mr. Williams. There are plenty 
of poor fellows always ready to assist, at 
course, if they had the means, only thc^ so 
seldom happens, you see. But I tboai^ 
to myself — Mr. Williams is a gentleman, 
and being a gentleman he is not one of 
your sort that live from hand to month 
without a pound in their purse to carry them 
from one day to another. And you see my 
instinct was right, — ah! it very seldom 
misleads me." 

"Oh! of course I always keep some of 
the ready on hand," said George, flinging 
back his hair with self-conscious dig&^. 
" Indeed, even after this I've got a matter 
of four sous or so in another purse, only 
I've made a resolution not to infringe upon 
them for the present." 

The money of which he spoke had been 
laid by months ago, in accordance with a 
promise he had made to himself to save up 
for a magnificent present to the Williamses; 
and, though it was a very long time since he 
had added to it, he still regarded it as a 
sacred deposit by no means to be trenched 
upon for his own purposes. 

"Ah! you are a lucky man," said Bany 
Edmunds, in melancholy tones, while he 
folded up a couple of five-pound notes that 
George had handed to him. " You are able 
to talk of four pounds as if they were 
^neither liere nor there, while to me they 
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would be of lifl9-and*death conseqaence. 
If it were only possible to hope — Bat it 
would Inconyenience yoa too much." 

'* It wasn't the inconvenience I was 
thinking of, you know," said George, with 
somewhat of a contemptaons air, — 'Uhe 
idea of being inconvenienced for four 
pounds I But I had made a resolution — " 

*' Mr. Williams, yoar resolutions shall 
never be disturbed for me. I am not quite 
ft horse-leech, though I am aflraid you take 
me for one. No, what I was thinking of 
was that if I had an extra pound or two, I 
Hdght make a trifling investment in your 
name — The fkct is, I happen to be in 
possession of a little secret connected with 
the turf worth almost any amount of money. 
I have reason to believe a certain marquis 
I conld mention would lay down a thousand 
pounds on the nail if he could get me to 
speak as plainly to him on the subject as 
I am doing to yon at this instant. But, 
70Q see, the diflbrence between you and the 
marquis is that you are my A'iend." 

It might have occurred to George to ask 
▼hy Hr. Barry Edmunds, with such means 
of wealth at his command, should come 
to him to borrow a flew pounds; but, 
iBStead of that, it only occurred to him to 
▼onder whether he had not better let the 
tour sovereigns go. It seemed a pity to 
dlow a feeling of superstitious adherence 
to a self-imposed obligation to stand be- 
tireen him and a chance like this. 
" If the money would really be of use — " 
'* Of use I you would soon see whether it 
would be of use or not. It would be of use 
to me and to you too." 

" I dont mind if I do then," said George, 
Itepping back to his desk with something 
<tf a sigh, and taking out the four sover- 
eigns, which he counted into Barry Ed- 
mmds'a outstretched palm. '<You won't 
iffget the little investment?" 
. '* Forget I what do yon take me for? 
tttaik you, Mr. Williams, and at the same 
time let me congratulate you on one of the 
iMklest speculations you ever made in your 
Bfe." 

"I am sure I am very much obliged to 
yon," said George. 

"Not at all. I would do more than that 
Ibr friendship's sake. And now, my dear 
Mow, it would give me all the pleasure in 
Jttb to stop another couple of hours with 
JDU, but I have an appointment which it is 
ibr your interest as well as my own that I 
should keep punctually." 

Of course there was no objection to be 
made to this, and, with a friendly shake of 
file hand for his host, and a distant bow for 
Mr. MTherson, Barry Edmunds went away, 
iMving George to feel that at last he had 
Ikirly distanced his Scotch friend. 

The visitor's departure was not, as a 
visitor's departure usually is, the signal for 
comments among those left behind. Mr. 
iTPherson made no remark on what had 
pwsed, perhaps because he was conscious 
6t being eclipsed ; and George was equally 
kllent on the subject because he did not 
choose to give the Scotcbmaa an opportu- 



nity of saying any thing tending to put him 
out of conceit with himself or Mr. Edmunds. 
So the rest of the evening passed somewhat 
coldly and constrainedly, and the M'Pher- 
son party, though not until they had man- 
aged to bring the consumption of brandy 
and cigars up to the usual mark, took leave 
rather earlier than usual. 

"Ye see what it is, James and Davie," 
said Mr. M'Pherson, in his most impressive 
tones as soon as the three were out of the 
house, — " ye see what it is. Yon's what we . 
would all come to if we hadn't got head to 
keep us out of it. Ah I but it's a grand 
thing is head." 

"He'll no be ever seeing his money again, 
I'm thinking?" said James. 

" See it! " said Mr. M'Pherson, contempt- 
uously, — " he'll see the devil first. Well, I 
would have saved it for him if he had let me, 
— I don't like to see good money just thrown 
into the gutter as if it were dirt, — but he 
who will to Cupar maun to Cupar, ye ken. 
And mark my words, yon fellow's going to 
the bad as fast as ever a fellow was. Ye 
heard what he said about the Jews ? " 

"That time you winked at me, Sandy? 
Ay, I heard," said David. "I thought to 
mysel' he kenned a gey deal too muckle about 
them. Eh I but that's the way of it, he'll 
soon come to smash, won't he not? " 

" Of course he will," said Mr. M'Pherson, 
confidently. < < Well, lads, it will be a lesson 
that I liope ye'U profit by. If he had only 
had a little head he'd have done finely ; but 
he hasn't, and see what comes of it. Why, 
he gets into bad company, and is off his 
legs directly. It's j ust lamentable , ye ken." 

."And all because he'll not take heed of 
you, Sandy," put in David, who apparently 
rather enjoyed the prospect of the catastro- 
phe, as being well deserved. 

" All because he has no head, all because 
he can't stop himself when once he begins 
to go," said Mr. M'Pherson, solemnly. 
"Remember that, James and Davie, and 
take care the like doesn't happen to you too, 
— though I don't suppose it will, for you 
have more sense in one of your little fingers 
than yon blatherer in his whole noodle," he 
added, a little vain-gloriously. 

While his friend M'Pherson was thus 
making him the text of a moral homily, 
Greorge was studying a letter he had dis- 
covered in his pocket, — the same which had 
been giving him as he was leaving the 
office. 

His faculties were a little obfhscated by 
recent indulgence in brandy and cigars, and 
he had to read the letter over several times 
before he could quite understand it. But 
when at last he did understand it, he became 
sober at once, — sober at least in one sense 
of the word, seeing that he was more intox- 
icated with excitement than ever he had 
been with the brandy and cigars. The news 
surprised him as it would have surprised 
him at no former part of his life, for since 
coming to London he had been living so 
much in the actualltlaa ot tXi'^ Y^^^^e^^iXsa^. 
he had bestow eOi comv«t^\.\s ^1 \s»(NaXJaa\^^gp&» 
on the posaibYiVWe^, ot «s«i5L\Xift vt^^'^^^^'^'* 
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of the fkiture. The very fact of his engage- 
ment to Miss St. Qulntin had been apt to 
slip Into the background in the tarmoil of 
his new existence, and how mach more the 
shadowy chance of making that discovery 
regarding his parentage which had so long 
balked him. And, in proportion to the un- 
expectedness of the tidings, was the eflfect 
they produced on him. 

He was in a kind of frenzy of triumph 
and impatience, — triumph to think of the 
magnificent fortunes to which he was called ; 
impatience that all the world should know. 
If it had not been night, he would have 
rushed forth to proclaim the news to all 
with whom he had to do. So he was a man 
of wealth and position, and not only in vir- 
tue of a future marriage, so far in the 
future that it was sometimes difficult to be- 
lieve in it at all, but in virtue of claims al- 
ready recognized, or as good as recognized, 
for at the present moment he could not 
give a thought to any difficulties which 
might still be in his way. What would be 
said by that abominable puffed-up Scotch- 
man? what by those dandified swells at the 
office? Ah I how they would all come beg- 
ging and praying for his flriendship, and 
how he would snub them for their pains I 
They would never get any thing out of him, 
not they. He would respond to their ad- 
vances just enough at first to afford them 
an opportunity of appreciating the grandeur 
with which he was surrounded ; he would 
give them leave to call and feast their eyes 
on the park, the powdered footmen, the 
sumptuously-ordered mansion, and then, 
just when they were hoping to make good 
their permanent footing in his house and 
his patronage, he would exclude them for 
evermore. As for that stuck-up prig of a 
Hugo Northington of whom the letter had 
spoken, he should be turned out of doors in 
something less than no time. What glori- 
ous ftin it would all be, and how he would 
make his enemies and mock friends look 
about them ! 

• He sat up pondering thus for hours to- 
gether, and, when at last in pure physical 
weariness he bethought himself of going to 
bed, he lay tossing and tumbling for hours 
more, pondering thus still. It was not till 
near morning that he fell asleep, and then he 
dreamed of meeting Mr. MTherson in an 
impossibly splendid apartment which stood 
for the drawing-room at Northington House, 
and of summoning a servant dressed like a 
beadle to show him out. 

This was how George took the news of 
what his Kathleen had been doing for him. 
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Regardless of the claims of Kumney & 

Rumney on his punctuality, George slept on 

that morning till nearly eight o'clock, when 

he was aroased ftom his dreams of great- 



ness by his landlady knocking at his door; 
to say that a gentleman who wanted tbi 
speak to him was waiting in his sittipg^i 
room down stairs. 

He was considerably perplexed at fM, 
but, on awakening sufficiently to recolleet 
the circumstances of his new position, co8- 
cluded that the visitor was probably tiio 
Mr. Hugo Northington of whom MiM 
Thome's letter had made mention, and Ibr 
whose visit it had prepared him in a pn^ 
sage dictated by Kathleen and couched li 
very strong terms of disparagement. As 
the idea occurred to him, he bristled upiato 
all the bellicosity of which he was capable, 
and set about dressing himself with a feel- 
ing as of arming for a combat. If this gen- 
tleman was Mr. Hugo Northington, Kr. 
Hugo Northington should preciously sooe 
be made to find out that he must go to the 
wall. 

George's surmises were correct. 1%« 
gentleman was Mr. Hugo Northington, wlM 
on the previous evening, immediately on i 
his arrival in town, had called at the office 
in King William Street to ask for George^ 
address, and, having procured it, hadpie- 
sented himself at this early hour to make 
sure of finding him at home. He had ab- 
stained from sending up his name, so as not 
to lose what advantage there might be in 
taking the impostor by surprise. Fot^ 
though Hugo had by this time abandoned 
his first impressions as to Kathleen's eon* 
scions complicity in a A'audulent design, i» 
still entertained pretty strong suspicions is 
to the character of her betroUied. j 

After waiting some time with conflide^ i 
able curiosity, Hugo's impatience was at J 
last gratified by the entrance of a yoong i 
man who, he felt sure, could be no other - 
than the person he had come to see. 

The two looked at each otherforaftv 
moments in silence, each being anxionsto 
discover what kind of anti^onist he had to - 
deal with. These few moments did iMt , 
diminish Hugo's prepossession against Ids 
rival and his claims, but rather increased 
and confirmed it. Certainly it must be said 
that George did not show to advantage* 
He had decidedly fallen off in appearance 
during the last few months ; his complexion 
had lost In clearness, and he had contracted 
a heavy, swollen look about the eyes, whidi 
did not improve him. And Just now, what 
with the brandy and cigars of the previous 
evening, and the short slumbers ttom whioh 
he had so lately been disturbed, this look 
was more marked than usual, being more- 
over brought into relief by a certain air of 
sullen defiance which he thought it neces- 
sary to assume for the occasion . Altogether 
Hugo's impression was that he had to do 
with an under-bred and under-educated ad- 
venturer, who was something of a fast man 
and more of a bully ; and perhaps, all cir- 
cumstances considered, such an impression 
on Hugo's part was not inexcusable. 

" My name is Northington," began Hugo, 
at last feeling that it was necessary to come 
to the object of his visit. 

^* And BO ifi mine," promptly answered 
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George, for he was determined not to yield 
•n inch of ground if he could help it. 

**Tliat remains to be proved," said the 
"^dsitor, quietly. **In the mean time I 
should be very sorry to say that it was 
not." 

** I shoold like to see any one try to say 
it,* rejoined (reorge, scowling. << And may 
I ask what yoa've come about, Mr. North* 
iBgton? " he went on, with a defiant empha- 
•la on the name, as thongh he questioned 
Bngo's own right to bear it. 

'* I have come to make a few inquiries on 
behalf of my uncle — " 
" Of my grandAither, do you mean? " 
** Of the gentleman \7h0se grandson you 
■oppose yourself to be — " 
** Suppose, indeed I " inteijected George. 
'* I am willing to presume for the present 
that yon do suppose it. I have come then 
to make a few inquiries on his behalf as to 
What eyidence you have to support your 
daims." 

• '< What evidence? Evidence that's enough 
to settle the hash of all the nephews in the 
norld, and that will too, if there's law in 
SD£^d," replied George, his bumptions- 
aess Increasing with an uneasy sense that 
^go despised and looked down upon 
him. 

" Ah I you see this is a matter that does 
not depend upon law, but simply and solely 
on the decision that my uncle may come to. 
1^ estate is unentailed, and Mr. Northing- 
4on is free to make what disposition of it he 
fliooses. I can assure you that the sooner 
you satisfy his inquiries the better it will be 
for your own interests." 

'< What does he want me to do then ? " 
-demanded George, with sulky acquiescence 
in the force of the argument. 
. **He wants you to bring forward what- 
ever proofs you may possess of your birth 
and the marrii^e of your parents. There 
fl a letter, for instance, of which we have 
beard a great deal ; perhaps you will begin 
lif letting me look at it." 

" I don't see that I have any right to let 
you or any body else look at it unless I 
choose," grumbled George. 

'*0h, not unless you choose, of course. 
Only if you do not choose, you can not ex- 
pect Mr. Northington to trouble himself 
fcrther about the matter, that is all." 

"I never said I didn't choose," responded 
George, still sulkily, but a little cowed at 
tile last suggestion. ''I'll let you look at 
the letter fast enough, and perhaps faster 
flum you wish, for I dare say you would 
like it to be far enough. But here it is, you 
see." 

With that he drew forth the cherished 
document from a secret drawer in his desk, 
and, holding a comer of it very firmly be- 
tween his finger and thumb, displayed it 
before the eyes of the visitor. 

Hugo Inspected it minutely, undeterred 
by the consciousness that the owner was 
■all the time watching him with a half ex- 
pectation that he might make a sudden 
clutch at the paper to destroy it. Under 
such circumstances it may be supposed that 



he read with as strong a prejudice as pos- 
sible ; and yet, as he went on, he could not 
help acknowledging to himself that the 
letter looked less like a forgery than he 
had expected. A forger would surely have 
made a point of supplying fuller details, es- 
pecially a forger who should have been in- 
genious enough to produce so perfect an 
appearance of age as the yellow paper and 
faded writing alike bore. But then ad- 
mitting that this letter had really been 
written by Margaret Wilson, it did not 
follow that Margaret Wilson herself was 
not a swindler. A great deal more evidence 
was needed before it would be possible to 
believe any thing so intrinsically incredible 
as that she had been married to the Morti- 
mer Northington so long supposed to have 
gone down in the " Argus." 

When Hugo had done examining the 
letter, he asked a few questions as to the 
circumstances under which it had been 
written, and, having elicited all that George 
knew on this point, he went on to in- 
quire ; — 

<* And what proof have you that the state- 
ments made here are correct? " 

" What proof! " replied George, angrily, 
and yet feeling a little startled too. << If 
you don't call that letter proof of every 
thing—" 

" It certainly is not proof of every thing," 
said Hugo, tranquilly. '^ In fact, it Is not 
proof at all, it is only unsupported asser- 
tion." 

** Unsupported assertion be damned I I'm 
not going to be come over with big words, 
and so you'll find, Mr. Northington." 

" Have you any thing to support it with, 
then ? What proofs can you bring forward 
of the truth of the letter beyond the letter 
itself ? " 

"The ring," said George, triumphantly. 
" Aha I what do you say to that? Too many 
proofs to please you, eh?" 

"The ring goes some way to show that 
the writer of the letter may have been in 
communication with Mr. Mortimer North- 
ington before he left England, but it cer- 
tainly does not prove a marriage between 
them. And the question on which every 
thing depends is, can such a marriage be 
proved or not?" 

George felt rather staggered by this way 
of putting the case, and in proportion to his 
discomfort was his irritation. 

"Oh, of course we all know what to ex- 
pect from a party who has got an interest 
in keeping another party out in the cold. 
Such a party has no business to meddle at 
all, if right was done." 

Hugo merely smiled, and went on, with- 
out taking further notice of the sally ; — 

" Am I to understand, then, that you have 
no further proofs to point to ? " 

" And suppose I tell you I haven't, what 
will be done then ? " 

V That is not a question which it depends 
alt<^ether on me to answer ; but from what 
I know of my uncle's intentions I believe I 
may say that he will do nothing." 
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wrath. *< What! not when he knows I am 
his grandson?*' 

" Until you can bring forward sufficient 
proof of being his grandson, I certainly do 
not think he will do any thing, or that he 
ought to do any thing.** 

** Well, then, I Intend to do something, 
Mr. Hago Northlngton," said George, ex- 
asperated beyond all bounds, partly by his 
adversary's coolness, partly by a latent 
sense of his own Impotence. '' I Intend to 
do something, and that's all about It.*' 

<< I have not the slightest objection that 
you should." 

"I — I win— I will consult my fWends," 
continued George, lighting on this expedi- 
ent with some little difficulty, '* and you'll 
see what will happen then. Ah I you may 
. smile, but we'll soon turn you out, see If 
we don't, and then perhaps you'll smile the 
wrong side of your mouth." 

*< Perhaps I shall," said Hugo, shrugging 
his shoulders, '* but I hope I shall keep my 
temper over It even If I do. And now, as 
It seems you have nothing more to tell me 
at present, I think I may as well say good- 
momlng." 

" A very good-momlng to you, sir," re- 
sponded George, In a voice of withering 
sarcasm, which converted the Innocent- 
seeming phrase Into a cannon-shot of crush- 
ing power launched afber the retreating 
enemy. 

But the enemy did not appear crushed at 
all, and, while George sat meditating on 
his prospects with a moodiness which 
^ showed the Interview to have afifected him 
very disagreeably, Hugo was walking away 
tcom the house with a provoking smile on 
his countenance Indicative only of con- 
temptuous amusement. 

<< And so that Is Miss St. Qulntln's In- 
tended, — Miss St. Qulntln's young man, I 
suppose he would call himself. Was there 
ever such a queer girl bom? Why the 
fellow's a brute of vulgarity and coxcombry, 
a perfect unmitigated brute. No wonder 
the poor devils of relations don't like it. 
I'm only surprised they don't take out a 
commission of lunacy, and get her4ocked 
up out of harm's way at once. Fancy a 
girl brought up as a lady adoring a counter- 
jumping Adonis like that ; a girl who talks 
so flue too, and strikes such attitudes, — 
what an antl-cllmaxi A horrible thing for 
the relations, to be sure. What strange 
creatures girls are I Well, I'm glad I've no 
sisters." 

So much tickled was Hugo by this new 
revelation of feminine eccentricity that It 
was some time before he could bring him- 
self to give serious consideration to the 
question which might have been expected 
to be uppermost in his thoughts ; his own 
Interests as they were affected by the claims 
of Miss St. Qulntln's proUgi, And yet, as 
he could not help admitting to himself when 
he came to think of it, the question was 
certainly Increasing In gravity, If it had not 
yet exactly reached alarming proportions. 
He still hoped and believed that there was 
Unad somewhere, batlnaplte of his natural 



prejudices he had already seen cause to 
modify his opinion as to George Willianui 
having a personal share In it. Not only had 
the letter struck him as being genuine, but, 
for the very reason that he judged the yonoj; 
man to be so much more vulgar and un- 
polished than he had expected, he was dis- 
posed to acquit him of attempting a kind 
of Imposture which, to be successfbltr 
carried out, seemed to require a person of 
considerable abilities and accomplishments 
And besides, would not a professional ad- 
venturer have had the tact to keep Mb 
temper better? 

On the whole, Hugo now Inclined to think 
that the claim was a bond fide one so fiir as 
the claimant personally was concerned ; that 
George Williams was really the son of 
Margaret Wilson, or at least of some woman 
who chose to personate her, and that the 
document In his possession was a gemUne 
letter begun by his mother shortly before 
her death, and intended for Mr. and Lady 
Lavlnla Northlngton. But that the allega- 
tions In that letter were true Hugo stiH 
took the liberty of doubting, and indeed 
of entirely disbelieving. It was surely a 
great deal more probable that Margaret 
Wilson should try to impose upon the 
charity of her former lover's parents than 
that Mortimer Northlngton should have 
allowed his father and mother to moom 
him as drowned when a word would hare 
undeceived them as to his fate, and wottld 
most likely, under the circumstances, have 
secured an easy pardon for himself and hip 
wife. But whatever might be the exact 
balance of probability. It was enough thab 
no proof of the alleged marriage was pro- 
duced, and In the absence of such proof it 
would be the height of injustice and ab- 
surdity to oust Hugo fh>m the inheritance 
he had so long been taught to regard as Ms 
own In favor of a vul^ur and uneducated 
pretender. At least so Hugo thought, and, 
as matters stood, his thinking so was per- 
haps not unnatural. 

Having made up his mind to this, he de- 
termined to convince his uncle of it too, 
and to stand his ground firmly with the old 
man, in face of all the attempts which might 
be made by Miss St. Quintln or others to 
dislodge him. There might be a battle, — 
he felt pretty sure from, what he had seen 
of Kathleen that there would be, — but she 
and her betrothed shopman would have to 
bring forward very different evidence from 
any they had yet produced before he would 
acknowledge himself beaten. 






CHAPTER XXIV. 

Hn€K> C6NTRIBUTES A SUGGESTION. 

Bt way of a final attempt at decisively 
proving or disproving the validity of hlB 
rival's claims, Hugo, before going home, 
made an excursion to Stornmouth, where 
he subjected the Willlamses to a keen in- 
terrogation regarding their knowledge of 
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Qeorge*8 mother, and the circomstances un- 
der which she and her child had come to 
their house. Bat with all his questioning 
he fklled to elicit flrom them a single fact 
of importance beyond what was already 
known to him, and cross-examination only 
serred to convince him of their good Mth. 
Hius, when he returned to Ashcotc next 
day, he was a great deal more at a loss as 
to what to think of the case than he had 
expected to be on leaving, though still en- 
tertaining a firm conviction that the evi- 
dence was far too incomplete to be acted on. 
He had not much difficulty in impressing 
this conviction on his uncle likewise. With 
aU his blind worship of his son's memory, 
Mr. Northington was sufficiently right- 
minded to feel that he would scarcely be 
warranted in disinheriting the nephew who 
had for years been his acknowledged heir 
merely on the faith of unsupported allega- 
tions made by a person whose veracity 
there was nothing to prove, and at variance 
with all antecedent probability. And then 
the old man was fhrther reconciled to inac- 
tton by the unfavorable report which was 
brooght to him of his supposed grandson's 
personal qualities. He thought it possible 
that Hugo might be prejudiced, but knew 
Um to be incapable of willfbl misrepresen- 
tation, and found it a sad damper on his en- 
thusiasm to be told by such an authority 
tiiat the young man whom he had been wil- 
Itaig to receive as the son of his Mortimer 
vas a vulgar, ill-mannered coxcomb. 

And yet, with all this, poor old Mr. 
Korthington was evidently sorry to be 
obliged to decide against the alleged grand- 
son who had started up under circumstan- 
oes so romantic. He accepted Hugo's ar- 
gnments. Just as he accepted Hugo's facts, 
but it was with a reluctance which was 
manifest in spite of the efforts he made to 
conceal it in consideration of his nephew's 
Mings. He hi^d buoyed himself up with 
the hope of being able to repair the harsh- 
ness which he had used, or thought he 
liad used, toward his son, by lavishing af- 
fection on his grandson ; and he could not 
help being disappointed to find the hope 
illiisory. Besides, he had taken a special 
fimoy to Kathleen, — such a fancy as he had 
never taken to any one before on so slight 
an acquaintance! — and could not accept 
without regret the idea of being^encefor- 
ward a stranger to her. 

His regard for Kathleen was not long of 
showing itself in a practical shape even in 
the midst of his disappointment. 

** I must see Miss St. Quintin, Hugo, and 
tell her exactly how things stand, and why 
it is I can do nothing. After all that passed 
the other day, she fi entitled to a fhU ex- 
planation, and she shall have it. You must 
come too, and help me to make her under- 
stand." 

«* Very well, uncle. But I am aftaid we 
shall find that no easy matter." 

'* Ah ! you don't like her, I see how it is. 
Ton were always unjust to her. I remem- 
ber the first day you suspected her of wri- 
ting the letter herself." 



<* Well, I have left off suspecting her now, 
though I certainly am not particularly fond 
of her. But I will go with you if you wish ; 
it will rather amuse me than otherwise." 

"I do wish it, Hugo — I wish it very 
much." 

The result of this conversation, held im- 
mediately after Hugo's return to Ashcote, 
was, that a little later in the same day Kath- 
leen and her aunt, sitting together in the 
drawing-room at Flora Cottage, were sur- 
prised by the entrance of two visitors, old 
Mr. Northington and his nephew. 

The old man came in first, and Kathleen's 
heart bounded with the expectation of hear- 
ing that her George was restored to all his 
hereditary rights. But she caught sight of 
Hago entering behind, and shuddered as in 
the presence of evil. It was impossible 
good newS'Should be brought by such a 
messenger as that. 

Tottering Arom the effects of agitation and 
unaccustomed exertion, Mr. Northington 
came forward and took her hand with al- 
most the same affectionate cordiality as 
when he had greeted her by the near and 
dear title of grand-daughter. But he did 
not greet her by that title again, and, look- 
ing up at his face, she saw in its gentle 
moumfhlness of expression a confirmation 
of the fears which Hugo's ill-omened ap- 
pearance had suggested. George's cause hod 
not triumphed. 

** No, my dear," said the old man, regret- 
fully, while he pressed her hand. <'I can 
do nothing yet ; it is all too uncertain, — too 
uncertain for the present at least." 

*^ Uncertain I " echoed Kathleen, and then 
looked at Hugo with a deadly glance of 
scorn and indignation, — a glance which said 
OS plainly as glance ever said any thing: 
" Man, this is your work." 

Hugo only smiled slightly, and reminded 
his uncle of the presence of Miss Thome* 
Kathleen had been too much agitated to think 
of any thing so trivial, as the observances 
of etiquette, but it seemed that nothing 
could put out Hugo. 

The forms of social ceremony being thus 
re-established, Miss Thome and the old man 
were duly introduced to each other, and 
the whole party seated themselves before 
any thing more was said concerning the 
object of the visit. Then, turning once 
more toward Kathleen, Mr. Northington 
resumed : — 

" The evidence is very strong, my dear, 
but we do not think there is quite enough of 
it to be acted on as yet. My nephew and I 
have come to explain to you exactly how 
matters stand." 

My nephew and I indeed! Nothing but 
Kathleen's respect for George's grandfather 
prevented her from fiaming up and telling 
him that this was a question on which she 
could not brook his nephew's interfer- 
ence. 

•* Hugo has just come flrom London," con- 
tinued Mr. Northington. "He called on 
Mr. Williams at his lodgings early yester- 
day rooming, and had a long conversatloxsL 
with bVm." 
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In spite of all the contempt and dislike in 
which she held Hugo Northington, Kathleen 
could not help glancing at him with newly 
awakened interest as she heard this. He 
had seen and conversed with her George no 
longer ago than yesterday, with her George 
ftom whom she had been separated for 
months, each of which seemed a centnry, re- 
garding whom she was denied the smallest 
scrap of intelligence, of whom she knew 
not whether he was in health or in sickness. 
She hated the man, and yet, as she thought 
how highly he had been privileged, she 
could not help envying him too. How much 
would she not give to have been in his place 
yesterday I How much would she not give 
for a tithe of the information which it was 
in his power to impart if he chose I 

She could not repress the yearning desire 
which she felt to know something of her 
betrothed Arom one who had so lately seen 
him, and, turning with sudden humility 
toward her adversary, said, appealingly : — 

" You saw him yesterday I Oh if I might 
ask you to tell me how he is I " 

" As far as I could judge, in very good 
health indeed," replied Hugo, with a slight 
elevation of the eyebrows which showed 
how little sjrmpathy he felt with her anxiety. 

<' And what did he say? Did he speak 
of — of — of this discovery, I mean? What 
did he seem to think of it ? " 

*< He seemed to think it no end of a good 
thing." 

" He is very much pleased then? " 

"Oh I very much Indeed — obstreperous- 
ly so, I should say." 

" I dont understand you," said Kathleen, 
coloring proudly, for she saw that some- 
thing unpleasant was intended. 

" They don't seem to have got on togeth- 
er so well as I had hoped," said Mr. North- 
ington, apologizing for his nephew's inci- 
vility. "And I*m aftaid I must say he 
treated Hugo very rudely, but of course it 
is some excuse for him that he was so ex- 
cited. The excitement explains every 
thing, Hugo, I dare say; if he had been 
quite himself you would not have thought 
him vulgar at all, perhaps." 

The words were intended to pacify, but 
they had a very different effect. No sooner 
had they passed the old man's lips than 
Kathleen, her anger glowing at a white 
heat, faced round to Hugo, and asked him 
with scathing sternness : — 

" And is it thus that you presumed to 
think?" 

Hugo seemed a little conftised for an in- 
stant, but recovered himself directly to an- 
swer with brazen efl^ontery : — 

" Well, to say the truth, it did strike me 
so rather. But I would not have mentioned 
it on any account unless you had asked 
me." 

A choking sensation rose to Kathleen's 

throat. It was not only resentment that 

she felt, but humiliation, — humiliation in 

the consciousness that Hugo Northington 

dared to despise her lover, and through her 

Jover herself. The feeling oppressed her so 

^at she absolately could not make answer, 



and was forced tacitly to accept the ap( 
gy conveyed in his last words. 

" Hugo is prejudiced, " said the old m 
anxious to make matters up. "Huge 
very likely prejudiced. But for all tl 
my dear, I think he is quite right in say 
that the evidence is hardly strong enoc 
yet." 

"How is it not strong enough?" asl 
Kathleen, looking up with a new fire in ] 
eyes. " What evidence in this world ( 
possibly be stronger? Has he seen ti 
letter, or has he not?" 

" He has, and, what is more, he beliei 
now that it was really Margaret Wilfi 
who wrote it. But — but— Will j 
please go on, Hugo? you can explain it b 
ter than I can. " 

" But there is no proof," said Hugo, — *' 
least none that I can discover, — that 1 
statement made by Margaret Wilson is c* 
rect. If a marriage took place between 1 
and my cousin, where is the evidence 
such a marriage ?" 

" Ah I very true," put in Miss Thome. 

" Where is the evidence I " cxclain 
Kathleen, with impassioned fervor. "I 
evidence is in the voice of the dead ti 
speaks to us Arom beyond the grave. 1 
voice of the dead ! " she repeated, with 
creasing solemnity, " the voice of the des 
If that will not convince you, what will? 

Both the old man and Miss Thorne lool 
rather impressed by this, but Hugo respoi 
ed, coolly : — 

"As it happens that Margaret Wilf 
was not dead, but living, when she wr 
that letter, I do not see why her evidei 
is to be invested with any supernatn 
authority. To my thinking the whole qu 
tion resolves itself into this, — Are unsi 
ported and intrinsically improbable asa 
tions made in her own interest by a pen 
now dead, and therefore beyond the rei 
of cross-examination, to be implicitly 
lievedor not?" 

What an arch cynic this Hugo was, 
what an inherently skeptical and irrever 
turn of mind! Kathleen looked at I 
bitterly, the more bitterly as she foi 
herself somewhat perplexed to refUte si 
narrow, lawyer-like arguments, and tl 
exclaimed, with no attempt to conceal 
scorn with which his character insfii 
her: — 

" I thin^ you believe in nothing." 

"In nothing which can not be clea 
proved," answered Hugo, bowing as if i 
had paid him a compliment. 

"But this can be — you know it can I 

" If it can be, let us see the proof. I i 
that letter is not a sufficient one. " 

" And what would you call a soffici 
one?" she demanded. 

" A certificate of marriage between M 
timer Northington and Margaret Wilson 
the entry of such a marriage in a pai 
register." 

" Ah I you say that because you know 
cannot find it " ^Iv^ exelaUned^ rcproachfti 

edge ot aay tYiViv^ ol\Xie'fe2ca.d. \t >iJaft- 
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riage really took place, it will be easy to 
find the required proof of it." 

''What do yoa mean? If yon thinlc to 
insult me — " 

** I did not think to insult you at all. I 
only intended to suggest a practical way 
of solving the difficulty." 
" What way? " she asked, breathlessly. 
** If you thiiik the matter worth spending 
a few shillings upon, advise Mr. Williams 
to advertise." 
" Advertise I " 

"Yes, offering a reward to whoever will 
tell him where and when the marriage of 
Mortimer Northington and Margaret Wil- 
son was celebrated. If the reward is hand- 
some enough, it will set all the parish 
clerks in the country on the search, and the 
tUng is done, supposing it is to be done at 

Kathleen's eyes sparkled with enthusi- 
asm. Yes, the thing was done indeed. 
This expedient, proposed by her enemy in 
the fbll-blown insolence of his sneering un- 
belief (for she never thought of being grate- 
M to him for the suggestion), this expedi- 
ent should lead to the crushing defeat of 
his usurping ambition, and the final tri- 
umph of the rightfiil heir. 

" The very plan," she exclaimed, eagerly, 
"the very plan I The advertisement shall 
api^ear at once ; we will write to him about 
it to-day, without an instant's loss of 
time." 

"Do, my dear," said Mr. Northington, 
his withered cheeks feverishly fiushing with 
renewed excitement. "Do; I shall be so 
anxious tUl it is found out. What a good 
idea!" 

*< A capital idea, really," said Miss Thorne, 
mnch struck. " I am sure we ought to be 
very much obliged to Mr. Hugo Northing- 
ton, whether it leads to any thing or not." 

"Whether it leads to any thing or noti " 
echoed Kat^een, indignantly. "But it will 
lead to something, I know it will, and till it 
does I am content to wait. Ah! we shall 
soon see who is right now." 

" No doubt," said Hugo, with provoking 
calmness. "And now, uncle, had we* not 
better think of going home ? If these ladies 
have a letter to write before post-time, we 
really must not detain them longer." 

Thus urged, the old man rose and pre- 
pared to take leave, though apparently 
with some reluctance. As he held Kath- 
leen's hand to bid her farewell, this reluct- 
ance evidently increased, and, looking at 
her affectionately, he asked : — 

"There is no need that we should not 
be Mends, I hope, whatever happens? " 

" Dear Mr. Northington, of course not," 
said Kathleen, warmly. "But indeed, in- 
deed I know it will all happen as I wish." 

"I dare say, my dear; but at all events 
we may have to wait a little while until it 
is settled. You will come and see me 
sometimes in the mean while, — will you 
not?" 

" Oi, yes J with so much pleasure. O 
Mr, Northington, how kind you ore to care 
aboatit/*' 

F 



" I do care about it very much. If you 
and your aunt could only come and spend 
an evening — Suppose we fix a day now? 
Let me see, this is Friday, what evening 
next week will suit you to come to us ? " 

The "us" jarred disagreeably on Kath- 
leen's nerves, reminding her as it did of the 
probable presence of Hugo, but she could 
not refuse such an invitation. The result 
was, that when, a few minutes afterward, 
the visitors took final leave, Kathleen and 
Miss Thorne stood engaged to spend an 
evening at Northington House in the mid- 
dle of the ensuing week. 

"Is he not a dear, darling old man?" 
said Kathleen to her aunt when the two 
found themselves once more alone. "I 
feel as if I could do any thing to please 
him, almost." 

"A very nice old gentleman, certainly. 
Indeed, I am very much pleased with them 
both. What an elegant young man that 
Mr. Hugo is, — really a very superior per- 
son, altogether." 

"Elegant! superior!" cried Kathleen, 
lighting up into sudden passion as she 
thought of how different an epithet he had 
applied to her George. "Elegant and su- 
perior forsooth, — the scoffing, cold-blooded 
Mephistopheles, for indeed he is nothing 
better. Why, aunt, did you not hear the 
things he said? The man is a very incar- 
nation of cynical skepticism." 

"I thought he seemed to argue rather 
well, my dear," timidly said Miss Thorne, 
whose present impression was that there 
was probably nothing in George's claims 
after all. " And really, — under the circum- 
stances, you know, my love, — I think we 
may say that he keeps his temper remarka- 
bly well." 

" Keeps his temper, indeed ! do you think 
I don't see through that? A man like that 
has no temper to keep, — he is neither 
more nor less than a lump of ice. But 
don't let us talk of him any more, for I can 
not bear it. He is wholly and utterly re- 
pellent to me, and but for George's sake 
nothing should persuade me to endure his 
society for an instant." 

And having thus unequivocally expressed 
her opinion of Hugo Northington, Kathleen 
flew for writing materials with the aid of 
which she and her aunt might concoct a 
letter to her betrothed, embodying Hugo 
Northingtou/'s suggestion. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



MS EVENINO AT NORTHINGTON HOUSE. 

"To Fabish Clerks and Othebs.— Wanted a 
certified copy of the register of marriage between 

MOBTZMBR NOBTHINGTON and MARGARET WiLSON, 

■npposed to hare taken place in the beginning of 
18i0. Whoever will send the above to G. W., 21 St. 
Andrew's Street, Islington, or othet^Ue «ca^V^\&sfi^ 
to obtain \eg^ wwA Q^ «vxOa. TSMBsrAjaje^^QsaSLX^wsw^ 

Such ^aa XAxe^ \.^txox ot wi. J^^^^^^ 
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papers two or three days after the conver- 
sation recorded in the last cliapter, — an 
advertisement eagerly conned and re-conned 
by Kathleen, in the confident hope that it 
wonld bring forth a response within twen- 
ty-four hoors of pablication. But one day 
passed, and another, and another; and as 
no news reached her of a response having 
come, she was obliged to moderate her 
impatience, and to understand that such 
matters do not get themselves arranged by 
return of post. While she was still en- 
deavoring thus to comfort herself, the even- 
ing arrived which had been fixed for herand 
her aunt to spend at Northlngton House. 

This evening had been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion between the old man 
and his nephew. Hugo — perhaps a little 
piqued by finding his uncle so ready to 
open his heart and home to a stranger, and 
a stranger whose designs were avowedly 
hostile to himself— declared that it would 
be in better taste for him not to be present, 
and talked of spending the evening at a 
fWend's. This, however, Mr. Northlngton 
insisted that he should not do, backing up 
his desire with all the arguments that he 
could think of. 

" 1 am too old to entertain company by 
myself, Hugo ; it will be very unkind if you 
leave me to do it." 

" My dear uncle, you can hardly call Miss 
St. Quintin company. A young lady whom 
you get on with so well, who expects so 
soon to be a member of the family — " 

"There now, you are vexed with me 
because I can't help liking her, because I 
can't help being gratefbl to her for all she 
has done for Mortimer's son, — if he should 
be Mortimer's son. I thought it was un- 
derstood you would not find fault with me, 
whatever happened." 

*• And neither will I, uncle, I promise. I 
only thought it might be more comfortable 
for all parties if— " 

«* You will be showing very bad feeling, 
Hugo. I should not have supposed you 
could have so disliked any one in whom I 
take an interest." 

"Oh! but indeed I don't dislike her at 
ail^ _ I think her capital good ftin. I only 
fiemcied she had taken rather a dislike to 
me, and I thought—" 

"Hugo, if you wish to please me, you 
will see her. Recollect, if she is to be 
indeed, as you say, a member of our family, 
it is more than ever necessary that you 
should know her and like her." 

"Very well, uncle. But I'm afraid you 
won*t find it easy to make her know and 
like me." 

"You are very unjust to her, Hugo. 
Well, you will oblige me, will you not? " 

" Oh, certainly I will. But 1 think in 
that case it will be better to try to take off 
the awkwardness by asking some other 
Mends to join us. I am sure she would 
prefer it, — to say nothing of myself." 

'Toa tblnk 80? Whom shall we ask 
tbenF The Lamberts? " 
^°^^ ^bragged bis shoulders. 
" WeJJ, I suppose so, for want of any 
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body better. They are all terrible sticks 
though." 

"What! Ada too?" said the old man, 
holding up his finger archly. "Ah! yoa 
don't mean that, surely." 

"Yes, but I do, — Ada too. However, 
let them come for Heaven's sa'ke." 

The upshot of this conversation was that ' 
a note was dispatched to the seat of Sir . 
Samuel Lambert, the nearest neighbor that . 
Mr. Northlngton had of any thing like his 
own standing, inviting Sir Samuel and Lady 
Lambert, with Miss Lambert, their daughter, 
to spend a fdendly evening at Northlngton 
House. 

As has been said, Kathleen was still wait- 
ing for the result of the advertisement when 
the appointed evening came. But her con- 
fidence in ultimate success was not dimin* 
ished ; and, as she and her aunt walked up 
the stately avenue of Northlngton Park, 
and passed through the quaintly sculptured 
portals of Northlngton House, she felt as 
proud of all that she saw as though her 
George were already in assured possession. 

The Lamberts had not yet come, and Mr. 
Northlngton and his nephew were the only 
occupants of the handsome, though some- 
what stiffly ordered, drawing-room into 
which the ladies were ushered on their 
arrival. The old man received them with 
his usual kindly cordiality, and Hugo with 
the artificial politeness to which Kathleen 
was accustomed from him, and through 
which she saw so well. On her part she 
marvelled at his audacity in daring to ap- 
pear before her on such an occasion, and 
returned his salutation with even more than 
her ordinary stateliness, just touching with 
her fingers the hand he held out to her, and 
then elideavoring to forget him and his 
presence altogether, and to realize in its 
ftill sweetness the fact that at last she was 
within the walls of her lover's ancestral 
home, — the home that was to be one day her 
own. 'What a delightful home it was! so 
pleasant, so comfortable, so sumptuous, and 
withal so charmingly old-fashioned, — the 
very ideal of her dreams. Her eyes sought 
every nook and cranny of the room with 
loving admiration, and finally, turning to- 
ward the window, they rested more admir- 
ingly stUl on the prospect without, — made 
up of fiower-beds, swelling reaches of turf, 
masses of tender spring foliage, distant 
fields, more distant hills, and glowing 
western horizon, all blended together into 
a picturesque and harmonious whole. 

" What a beautiftd view I " she could not 
forbear exclaiming. "Look, aunt, is it not 
lovely?" 

" Those hUls that you see to the right 
arefUll thirty miles off," said old Mr. North- 
lngton, looking much gratified. " And if it 
were not for the trees you would be able to 
see as far in every direction." 

" It is almost a pity we can't," said Miss 

Thome, holding her head a little on one 

side wVtb. & co\it,em^l«k.tWelY critical air. 

" ThougVi ttift tx^e^ axft Nerj ^x^a, ^s^Sl W 

would \>e «^ g;reaY. "^VX.^ V> crax. >i>\«ai^QW£i, ^ 
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" Cat them down ! " eJacQlated Kathleen, 
in horror. ** Those dear, splendid old trees ! 
I ivonld not have them cat down for the 
world." 

** Ton intend to spare them then? " said a 
sarcastic voice at her side. '< That is very 
satisflictoiy, for those trees have always 
hecn especial ftvorites." 

She looked ronnd angrily, well knowing 
that the voice was that of her enemy. So 
he had divined the feelings with which she 
regarded the noble old house and park, and 
dsred to tannt her with them ! 

** What do yoQ mean ? " she asked, haugh- 
tily. 

**I mean I am very glad the trees are to 
be 80 leniently dealt with when a certain 
contingency arises. By the way, I suppose 
it has not arisen yet? " 
*^I do not understand you." 
"The advertisement has not been an- 
swered yet, — has it ? I saw that it was in- 
serted the other day." 

*'The advertisement has not been an- 
swered yet," she rejoined, with as much 
ealm dignity as she could summon up, un- 
derstanding AiU well the spirit of sneering 
trimnph by which the question had been 
dictated. ** But that the advertisement will 
be answered I do not doubt for a single 
instant." 

There is no knowing what new Jibe Hugo 
mi^t have replied with, fbr he seemed to 
take a delight in mocking and Insulting her, 
but Just then a diversion was effected in her 
liiTor by a servant who flung open the door to 
announce, in his most impressive tones : — 
'*Slr Samuel and Lady Lambert, — Miss 
Lambert." 

KatUeen had not expected company, and 
looked toward the doorway with some curi- 
osity. There she saw entering a rather 
fierce-looking little man, with a bald head 
and a very bushy pair of whiskers, giving 
his arm to a large lady of middle age, with 
light straw-colored hair, and a composed, 
not to say stolid, countenance. Behind fol- 
lowed a young lady, tall and slender, with 
white swan neck and arms, very fliir hair 
and complexion, and features which, if 
somewhat passive in expression, were un- 
deniably beautifhl in their regularity and 
perfect moulding. Kathleen, who had never 
been an admirer of blonde beauty, rather 
took a prejudice against her at first sight, 
especially as she noticed with what rcspect- 
ftil alacrity Hugo advanced to greet the 
stranger, and contrasted it with his con- 
temptuous courtesy toward herself. 

The salutations over, the whole party sat 
down, with the air of stifltaess and mutual 
distrust with which somehow newly as- 
sembled guests always do sit down; and 
while the servants were handing round tea 
and cake with decorous noiselcssness, Mr. 
Korthington made an attempt to break the 
ice by getting up a little general conversa- 
tion. 

'' A loDff time Blnce we had the pleasure 

of meeting, Ladjr Lambert, We are quite 

near neiglibora," be explained, turning to 

Kathleen, " and yet I scarcely think I have 



seen Lady Lambert, or Sir Samuel either, 
all the winter." 

*< Really ! " was all Kathleen found to say, 
and indeed she did not care for Joining in 
the conversation with those people, and felt 
that she would much prefer to sit still and 
listen. 

** Yes, it seems a long time," said Lady 
Lambert. '' But you see you so seldom go 
out." 

'* Oh, yes I I know it is all my flEiult, or 
rather my misfortune. There was no one 
fonder of society than I wtis in my time. 
But it is all over now ; it is only through 
Hugo that I know how the world is getting 
on at all." 

*<Dear me! that must be very dull for 
you," said Lady Lambert, stirring her tea 
placidly. 

<<AhI but Hugo is very good, — he tells 
me all that is going forward. You must 
have been very gay last winter; he has 
often spoken of meeting you." 

**Ycs, we have hod the pleasure of see- 
ing him a good many times." 

*< Oh, he has told me all about it. What 
a grand a£Ebir the race-ball seems to have 
been last week ! Did you find it very pleas- 
ant, Miss Ada? But I need not ask that." 

'' Oh, yes, very ! " sold Ada, and when she 
spoke she turned out to have the prettiest 
little lisp imaginable, — *' at least it would 
have been very nice if we had not found out 
afterward that the company was so inferior. 
It was very wrong of the stewards to let in 
such people, was it not, Mr. Northington?" 
she asked, turning to Hugo. 

'* What people ? " said Hugo, drawing his 
chair the least bit in the world nearer that 
of the young lady. ** No personal allusion 
intended, I hope ? " 

Ada stared and looked puzzled ; she hod 
no perception for any kind of Joke, not 
even the mildest drawing-room pleas- 
antry. 

<< There were some tradesmen there, you 
know," she explained, — **at least so we 
hear. Was it not too bad? " 

"Were there really? Upon my word I 
never should have guessed it." 

" Oh, but there were indeed. A lady we 
know says a linen-draper fix>m Colville was 
there, and she is sure she is not mistaken, 
for she has often been in his shop and seen 
him behind the counter. Only fancy, — 
was it not dreadftd ? Manmia says we shall 
never go again." 

Whether by accident or design, it hap- 
pened that at that moment Hugo's eyes 
wandered in the direction of Kathleen. 
She saw his glance, and rightly or wrongly 
interpreted it to mean, — "You see what 
properly-disposed young ladles think of 
your feivorite class of linen-drapers." And 
whether or not the Interpretation was mis- 
taken, she was conscious of a new access 
of bitterness toward Hugo, and a supreme 
feeling ot dVsWke tot \i\a \rtQ\>«t\i ^Njss^iqrr.^. 
young lady. ^ . .^^ 

" WeU,\t Va toTtwi^XA^^^i3^^^^«?»v^^S^ 

of sucli a t\i\Tvs f^^ ^^^ ^^^^>" ^"l^^^^S^ 
" for reaWy VX. ^%b wi xjaxwcoss^o^^^ ^\s»»»* 
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evening. Yoa caught no cold, Miss Lam- 
bert, I trust?" 

" Oh, none at all, thank you. Every body 
would Insist on wrapping me up so, don't 
you remember?** 

And she gave a little simper, which posi- 
tively disgusted Kathleen. What an artfol 
coquette the girl was ! 

'* Then I look forward to the pleasure of 
meeting you at the Castle next week, I 
hope ? *' said Hugo, with a very gallant bow 
toward the young lady. 

'* Yes, we intend to go. I suppose it is 
to be a very grand ball." 

<' It is to be hoped it won't have to be put 
off on account of the poor old Dowager 
Countess,** said Lady Lambert, with as 
much appearance of concern as her counte- 
nance was capable of expressing. <* They 
say she has had another attack this week 
and of course if any thing was to happen — *' 

<<0h, I do hope not I** said Ada, with 
more animation than she had yet shown. 
'* It would be such a disappointn^nt. And 
she has often been Just as ill before, you 
know.'* 

What I was this odious girl reckoning the 
chances of a poor dear old woman's life or 
death solely with reference to her own friv- 
olous pleasures ? Kathleen was so indig- 
nant that she caught herself half hoping 
that the poor dear old woman might die 
on purpose to disappoint this selfish calcu- 
lator. 

Meanwhile old Mr. Korthington, having 
doAe his best to set the ladies conversing 
on congenial topics, turned round to say a 
few words to his gentleman guest. 

'< Any thing particular doing at the Ses- 
sions, Sir Samuel?** 

" Well, we have had one or two rather petty 
cases this week," said the baronet, pulling 
his whiskers, and looking fiercer than ever. 
<< There was a trespass and thefb turned up 
the other day, — tramp caught gathering 
sticks in that wood of Lord de Ranville's, — 
we gave it him for two months. Good 
thing too, — country run over with tramps 
this year." 

<<I wish you could send away those 
dreadftd gypsies, papa," lisped Ada*8 soft 
voice. ''There has been an encampment 
of the horrid creatures ne^r our house for 
the last week, and it makes me so nervous." 

«rilsee about them, my dear," said Sir 
Samuel, with what seemed to Kathleen fe- 
rocious energy. "I'll have the constable 
set on the lookout, and if there's a com- 
plaint in the neighborhood of so much as a 
pocket-handkerchief missing, I'll — "here 
he paused to find a threat of sufficient ter- 
ror — "I'll be down upon the vagabonds,** 
he concluded, bringing his fist upon the 
table byway of suiting the action to the 
word. 

" Poor creatures I '* murmured Kathleen. 

"Poor! '* ejaculated Sir Samuel, — " they 

are the most rascally scoundrels on the face 

or the earth, -^not a chick or a stick safe 

vrftliin Ure miles of them. But I'll be 

€/<^fwi npon them, see if I'm not.*' 

-Prajr do, dear pupa," said Ada, in her 



dulcet tones. "They frighten me so, you 
can't think." 

"I never felt afraid of gypsies in my 
life," said Kathleen, with some contempt. 
" In my opinion they are an oppressed and 
most interesting race.** 

"Ah I how delightful to be so brave!" 
simpered Ada, not looking at Kathleen, bntr 
rather at her neighbor Hugo Northlngton. 
"But I am not brave at all, I am sorry to 
say ; I am a shocking coward, and when I 
see one of those dreadftil creatures staring 
at me it makes my heart beat so — Ah ! Mr. 
Northlngton, you think me very silly, I 
dare say." 

♦'Indeed I do not," responded Hugo, 
with a look at the fair speaker which was 
almost tender. " I think it is a most natu- 
ral feeling for any lady to be afraid of such 
ruffians.*' 

Tea was over presently, and then Hago, 
following up his attentions to Miss Lam- 
bert, asked her to give the company the 
treat of hearing one of her beautiful songs. 
Having persuaded her with some little 
difficulty to consent, he led her to the 
piano. Thither the greater part of the 
company followed them : Miss Thorne be- 
cause, as she said, she was so passionately 
fond of music. Lady Lambert because her 
daughter requested her to come and advise 
her what to sing, and Sir Samuel because 
he wanted to consult with Hugo about a 
case of vulpecide which had Just taken 
place in the neighborhood. Thus Ada at 
one end of the room seemed to be elevated 
to the dignity of a sovereign surrounded by 
her court, while Kathleen was left at the 
other comparatively neglected and unob- 
served, with nobody to talk to but old Mr. 
Northlngton. But she was more than sat- 
isfied with the arrangement; what could 
she have desired better than that yonder 
trlfiers should leave her to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of the only society that she 
found congenial? 

The old man was as kind and friendly as 
ever, seeming disposed indeed to treat her 
as his grand-daughter in all but name, and 
asking after her George with an afl)sction- 
ate solicitude wliich touched her to the very 
heart. After a few questions and answers 
exchanged on this most interesting of all 
subjects, he occupied himself for a while 
in watching the group at the other end of the 
room, and then, turning toward Kathleen 
with a very confidential air, whispered : — 

" I am glad to see Hugo making himself so 
agreeable in that quarter. I don't mind let- 
ting you into a little secret, my dear ; I have 
my suspicions that Miss Lambert is rather 
— rather — well, if he wasn't my nephew, 
I should say rather disposed to be fond of 
him." 

Fond of him! of Hugo Northlngton! 
Gracious Heavens ! was it possible to con- 
ceive of any girl being so utterly blind and 
idiotic? Well, there was no accounting fbr 
tastes, but what an execrable taste was 
this I 

Blie did not ^oi^ ^o to lfi.T.^Qx>iX)\xi<^^ 
of coutae, bxit «QS^«t^^ '^NS^ «a t&si<;^ «8 
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pearance of ftiendly interest as she could 
assnme : — 
" Oh, indeed I " 

*'Yes, upon my word I think so, and 
have thought so for some time past. The 
-worst of it is, I could nerer make out that 
Hago cared any thing about her, — at least; 
never before this evening. It would give 
me a great deal of pleasure if I thought it 
would come to any thing, for she is a nice 
girl, and belongs to a good stock. And 
there is no reason I shouldn't tell yon, my 
dear, — I should be glad on other grounds. 
She will have a great deal of money, I ex- 
pect, and that will bo a very important 
thing for poor Hugo if — if I have to make 
any change in the disposition of my prop- 
erty, you know. Poor fellow, I do hope it 
will come to something. Well, I am quite 
pleased to see him pay her so much atten- 
Uon." 

Kathleen looked toward the piano. Yes, 
he certaiuly was paying Miss Lambert a 
good deal of attention. She had just finished 
one song, and he was apparently entreating 
her for another, looking into lier fair face 
with an expression of very decided admira- 
tion. Kathleen could not repress a sen- 
sation of contemptuous surprise. What 
could Hugo or any body else possibly sec 
to attract him in a girl like that, — a girl 
who might as well be hewn out of stone 
for any human feeling she seemed to pos- 
sess? 

But nevertheless Hugo did appear to be 
attracted, seeing that he hovered about the 
I^ano all evening, and of the piano Miss 
Lambert held all evening undisputed sway. 
For Kathleen felt nervous at the bare idea 
of showing off her accomplishments before 
soch people as Hugo Northington and Ada 
Lambert, and would not play or sing a note 
even at the request of old Mr. Northington. 
She had therefore nothing to do but to look 
on, and she did look on very assiduously, 
watching every thing that passed with the 
most vigilant scrutiny. 

The evening was brought to a close at 
last by the Lamberts' carriage coming to 
fetch them. They were seen into it by 
Hngo, who, as Kathleen particularly re- 
marked, was very friendly in his farewells ; 
and after this it came to the turn of Miss 
Thome and her niece to take their depart- 
ure. 

And now it was that a strange anomaly 
occurred, — nothing less than that Kathleen 
was temporarily entrusted (of course in 
company with her aunt) to the protection 
of her worst enemy. Living as they did 
close to the park gates, the ladies had not 
thought it necessary to order a carriage to 
take them home ; but on this being casually 
discovered by old Mr. Northington, he pro- 
tested that he would not suflOsr them to 
leave his house without an escort, and im- 
mediately called upon Hugo to accompany 
them. In vidn Kathleen, not without a cer- 
tain unconscious tossing of the head, de- 
clared that there was not the slightest 
occasion for Mr. Hugo Northington to 
troaMe JUmself, and that she and her aunt 



would of all things enjoy taking a little 
turn through the park by themselves. Mr. 
Northington insisted that Hngo should go, 
and of course Hugo had no choice but to 
insist upon it also, though whether he felt 
much obliged to his uncle for the sugges* 
tion is another matter. 

Thus it came to pass .that Kathleen pres- 
ently found herself walking through the 
park under the escort of Hugo Northing- 
ton. Fortunately he had placed himself at 
her aunt's side, and not at hers (he had 
taken good care of that, she thought to 
herself), so that it was not necessary for 
her to be at the trouble of finding any thing 
civil to say to him, which was a great relief 
under the circumstances. 

Miss Thome made a few observations 
about the beauty of the night, in which 
Hugo duly agreed; and then, desirous of 
keeping up the conversation so as to cover 
as far as possible the churlish silence of her 
niece, bethought herself of remarking : — 

''What very pleasant people those are 
whom we have just had the pleasure of 
meeting, — neighbors of yours, I think Mr. 
Northington said?" 

** Almost the nearest neighbors we have. 
Yes, they are a very nice family." 

" Oh I I saw that at once,— indeed, I was 
quite taken with them. And what a very 
beautiful girl the daughter is I I am sure she 
must be very much admired." 

'* She is very much admired," said Hugo, 
emphatically. 

** Such gentle, refined manners too," went 
on Miss Thome, — " altogether one of the 
most lady-like persons I ever saw." 

"Do you think so, aunt?" put in Kath- 
leen. ** Then I must say I quite dlflfer from 
you." 

Her wrath had been gradually gathering 
while she listened to the eulogiums be- 
stowed on Miss Lambert, and now she 
ct)uld not resist the opportunity of reveng- 
ing herself on Hugo for what he had dared 
to say of her betrothed. He should see 
that whatever he might think of her George, 
she thought quite as unfavorably of his 
Ada. 

" My dear I what a very rude thing to 
say I" remonstrated Miss Thorne, much 
scandalized. 

"I am only saying what I think. Miss 
Lambert did not seem to me lady-like at 
all, but on the contraiy innately vulgar." 

" Kathleen 1" exclaimed Miss Thorne in 
horror. ** You are forgetting yourself, my 
love. To speak like that before Mr. Hugo 
Northington, a friend of the young lady— 
it really is exceedingly improper." 

"Is it?" said Kathleen, bitterly, for she 
remembered that nobody had chid Hugo 
for the judgment he had delivered on 
George Williams. 

"Oh! pray do not interrapt Miss St. 
Quintin on my account," said Hugo, in his 
dry, sarcastic tones*, " \fcxe\jM^ ij^^Vs&Kt- 
ests me to \ie«LT NN^i-aX. ^'S: V^a x*'^ ^k?* 
And BO yo\i \1a\\iAL ^Va^ \^^\sici<Kt^ -^x^^^jx-* 
you were o\>Bexv\3ai,'t'' ^^^ ^..^ ,-^ 
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daunted coarage, and preparing to support 
her assertion by argument ; " I do. Affec- 
tation is always ynlgar, and that softness 
and refinement of manner which my aunt 
was admiring in Miss Lambert is nothing 
bat the rankest affectation.*' 

"You are very severe, Miss St. Quintin. 
And pray may I ask what makes you think 
so unfavorably of the poor young lady? " 

"Because," said E^thleen, warming in 
the subject, " because I can see that in her 
natural disposition softness and refinement 
are conspicuously wanting. She is su- 
premely cold and selfish, quidities which I 
consider wholly inconsistent with the char- 
acter of a lady, and therefore I cannot 
look upon her as being one." 

" You are very strict in your definition 
of a lady, I must say. Coldness and self- 
ishness t I never heard of these being made 
tests of good or bad breeding before." 

" If they are not they ought to be," said 
Kathleen, hotly. 

" Excuse me if I do not quite agree with 
you. Selfishness is natural with all of us, 
and in due proportion is an extremely use- 
ful quality, without which the world would 
not be able to get on at all. If there were 
no selfishness there would be no progress ; 
there is not a better attested doctrine in the 
whole range of political economy." 

"I don't want to hear about political 
economy. I only say that any body so ab- 
solutely fHgid and cold-blooded as that 
Miss Lambert is not and can not be a 
lady." 

" Well, I may have very bad tastes, but 
you see for ray part I decidedly prefer 
ladies to be cold-blooded," said Hugo, in his 
most exasperating manner. 

"And for my part I abhor cold-blooded 
people, whether they are ladles or gentle- 
men," replied Kathleen, with fiery energy, — 
" that is, I should abhor them if I did not 
pity them so much," she went on, bethink- 
ing herself that the best way of mortifying 
Hugo's vanity would be to show him that 
he was an object of compassion. "Poor 
creatures — so utterly devoid as they must 
be of any thing like poetry in their iiouls I " 

But Hugo did not seem abashed, and an- 
swered, with something like a suppressed 
yawn : — 

" I suppose it is because I am such a prac- 
tical person myself; but really I don't see 
the use of people having poetry in their 
souls." 

" I dare say you do not," said Kathleen, 
with bitter irony. 

It was the last repartee she had an oppor- 
tunity of making that evening, for at this 
moment the gate of Flora Cottage was 
reached, and to Miss Thome's Infinite satis- 
faction the conversation could not be far- 
ther prolonged. Hugo made his adieux 
with as much politeness as though there 
had been no deadly feud in question, and 
then hastened homeward, leaving Miss 
Thome to reprove Katbleen somewhat 
severely for her disconrteay. 
-, ^^^athJeen, I have been quite shocked. 
^^ IS reaUy dreadfal, the rude way you go 



on. What he can think of you I am i 
can't imagine." 

" I don't care what he thinks," ret 
Kathleen, excitedly, her mind still ru 
on the recent passage of arms, — " h 
hundred others like him, practical p 
all they call themselves. Practical In 
the very name is enough for me. I 
care what he thinks, or that girl Miss 
bert either. I wonder if he will te 
what I said; very likely he will ! 
seems to be so fond of her. Well, I a 
surprised he should be ; they will be 
admirably suited to each other." 

In the mean time Hugo was walking 
through the moonlit glades of Northl 
Park, his mind running on the recen 
sage of arms likewise. 

"Was there ever any body like 
Never that I came across at all events 
Is not cold-blooded, that's very ce 
What a tirade It was to be sure, an( 
she did pitch It into poor Ada Lan 
Poor Ada Lambert, — she is cold-bloc 
little, I suppose, — a bit of a doll, t 
no denying. But, doll or no doll, ho 
finitely superior to that girl St. Qulnl 
a girl with poetry in her soul, — 
Heaven preserve me ftom a girl so affl 
— that's all I've got to say.' 
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The advertisement still remained 
answered. It was repeated at the c 
three or four days, and then at the c 
three or four days again; but it st: 
mained unanswered. At first Georg 
not thought of ordering more than c 
sertion at a time, but now he took to < 
Ing two per week. And as week fol 
week he found he had to repeat the 
for two insertions a week a great 
times, for the advertisement still ren 
unanswered. 

It was a very trying season for G< 
this period of waiting. Even after 1 
gradually cooled down from his first 
of wild, jubilant expectation, his confi 
In his destiny was still too strong to 
of his settling Into any thing like qules< 
He dragged himself day after day 
ofSce because he knew that he must, 1 
could not keep his thoughts fixed c 
same thing for two minutes together, \ 
it were on his prospects of succeed! 
Northlngton Park. Nor was It better 
with the progress of time, his confi 
in his destiny began to give way. 
degrees he lost. hope he did not acquir 
ignatlon, but rather became more 
ever unsettled, more than ever disg 
with his present life and impatient for 
one. It seemed as though he had 
thoroughly unhinged, and could not 
himself again. 

first pub\icaXVoxL ot t\i^ ^^N^T\.\s>^\skS 
GeoYge -was at.\W a\xffet\si% ttQ.m>i2ttft^ 
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of hope constantly deferred and constantly 

renewed, when a slight variety in what he 

felt to be the oppressive monotony of his 

existence offered itself, in the shape of a 

business Jonmey ^to the country. The 

Boyal Staplesborongh and Midland Counties 

Bank bad fiiiled, and Bumney &Kumney, 

happening at the time to be in possession 

of one of its drafts, found it necessary to 

send a clerk to Staplesborough to prove the 

debt. The affair being the merest matter 

of routine, quite beneath the official dignity 

of Mr. Finney, and neither Fred nor Frank 

caring to go into the country during the 

keight of the London season, the lot fell 

upon George, very much to his own satls- 

ftction. Any thing was better than the 

drudgery of going day after day to that 

dreadfhl office, and poring for hours together 

OTer these weary ledgers and invoices, — 

aiqr thing, even the dullest of Journeys to 

the most ordinary of manuftusturing towns. 

And then George had reason to expect that 

the Journey would not be so very dull. Mr. 

M'Fherson was going to Staplesborough 

too, charged with a similar errand by the 

flm with which he was connected; and 

thoogh, as has before been shown, George 

was not particularly fond of Mr. MTherson, 

he found his company infinitely preferable 

to none at all. So altogether George looked 

forward to the Journey as a decided treat. 

The morning fixed for the Journey arrived, 
and a very fine summer morning it was. At 
ao early hour George presented himself at the 
station, and there he met Mr. MTherson as 
he had expected, and not him only, but one 
of the cousins also, — the younger one, 
whom, in consideration of his tender years, 
Mr. MTherson had taken more specially 
under his charge, and for whom he had 
succeeded in obtaining a situation in his 
own office. 

" Davie's coming with us too, you see," 
he explained in answer to George's sur- 
prised look. <* Not at his own costs though, 
or mine either," he added quickly, as if fear- 
Ail of incurring an injurious suspicion; 
" no, no, we know a trick worth two of that. 
*'EhI but ye managed it finely, Sandy, 
rapturously exclaimed David, who was evi- 
dently in a state of Juvenile ecstasy at the 
prospect of the Journey. 

'<0h, it was nothing — just nothing at 
all," said Mr. MTherson, with much mod- 
es^. *^1 Just asked the governor if he 
didn't think it might be usefbl to take a 
second witness in case one was not suffi- 
cient, and sure enough nothing would please 
him then but Davie going. I always said 
the governor was no better than a havering 
old fool. Why, I believe I might have had 
James too if he hadn't been in another 
office, and a fine holiday it would have 
made for him, poor laddie." 

George got into the train with his two 
friends, feeling quite over- weighted by their 
society. He always had more or less of 
this sensation even with Mr. MTherson 
Blone for his companion, and now that he 
was going into an unknown country with 
two of the MTherson clan he felt himself 
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reduced very much to a cipher. For the 
boy David was wont to give himself insuf- 
ferable airs of omniscience, besides having 
a horrid trick of chuckling at every thing 
his cousin said, as though the two between 
them possessed a monopoly of all human wis- 
dom and experience. George was almost 
sorry to find that there was nobody else in the 
cojnpartment to keep him in countenance. 

They had not gone far when Mr. MTher- 
son opened the conversation by asking : — 

" Well, Williams, I doubt you'll not have 
had an answer yet to the advertisement? " 

The question was not agreeable to George, 
who knew Aill well that it was made in a 
spirit of skepticism. Of course he had not 
been able to restrain himself from saying 
something about his prospects to Mr. 
MTherson, and Mr. MTherson, either Arom 
jealousy or natural incredulity, had plainly 
told him that he would not give him a five- 
pound note for his chances. 

"N— no, not yet," replied 'George, with 
an appearance of as much cheerfulness as 
he could assume. '* But I quite hope that 
I shall, though, some day." 

" Oh 1 ay, some day," repeated Mr. MTher- 
son in a dreamily contemplative manner, as 
though he were looking forward to a far- 
distant period in some Aiture state of ex- 
istence. " Some day, eh, Davie ? " 

David's eyes twinkled with inward merri- 
ment. It was evident the young wretch 
thought the whole thing capital ftm. 

<' I say I quite hope that I shall," reiter- 
ated George, in a louder voice. 

" Ay, ay, ye quite hope that ye shall," said 
the Scotchman, with an air of soothing ac- 
quiescence that drove George half wild. 
** Ye wish ye may get it, in fack, eh? " 

At this sally David laughed outright. 
George would have liked to strangle him. 

*< And I have no doubt I shall get it," he 
answered, angrily. 

David laughed more than ever, and even 
Mr. MTherson himself relaxed into a quiet 
smile. 

<'Ay, ay," he remarked, and lifted his 
eyebrows with an expression of tolerant 
surprise. And then, George not deigning a 
reply, he went on: "Ye'll be finding all 
yon advertisements coming up to a good 
penny, I'm thinking?" 

** Not more than I can quite afford to pay," 
retorted George, with haughty displeasure. 
''And in any case it is only an investment." 

*'OhI ay, only an investment," repeated 
Mr. MTherson, dryly. ** By the way, what 
about the investment you made yon even- 
ing with that fellow Barry Edmunds ? " 

"It — is not . realized yet," answered 
George, with some reluctance. <'But it is 
all right, I can assure you, — as right as a 
trivet. I saw Barry the other day ; he made 
it all quite plain. And though we all know 
what Barry is with most people, I don't 
think he'll try on any of his tricks with his 
own set," added George, drawing himself 
up with conac\o\3L% ^Vgci\\.i . *''- '^wskWt ^kss^ssc^s;; 
thieves, "jow YnoN^ , \i"a.\ ^^\ ^V A'^«^\;^^ 
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<* When you come into your property, I 
suppose," said Mr. M'Pherson. 

Whereat David gave vent to one of his 
odious sniggering chuckles, and George 
knew that the two were making game of 
him. If either of them had been alone, he 
would have picked a quarrel with that one 
on the spot, but against the two he felt that 
he could do nothing, and preferred to change 
the subject. 

"Let me see, we are to get in by 1.40," 
he said, affecting an interest In a railway 
time-table he held in his hand. '* And how 
long do you think our little bit of business 
will take ? » 

**OhI just no time at all," said Mr. 
MTherson, with his usual decision. ** We'll 
have it all over iu an hour or two likely." 

** Well be able to be off again by the 5.30, 
won't we not, Sandy? " asked David, with 
an appearance of unwonted solicitude. 

"Oh I ay, J)avie, never fash yourself 
about that." 

" You don't mean to say yonv'e got to be 
back in London to-night ? " inquired George, 
with some disdain. 

"Back in London." said Mr. MTher- 
son, looking much amused. "I should 
rather say not." 

" We're going to Rockley races," broke 
out David, with an ebullition of youthfdl 
spirits which was in almost touching con- 
trast to his usual phlegm. "Eh I but it's 
ftm I We're going to Rockley races." 

" Rockley races I " said George. " Ah I to 
be sure I I had never thought of that, — 
they are to-morrow, aint they?" 

" Ay," said David, " and Sandy and I are 
going on to Rockley to-night to be ready, — 
it's no about twenty miles, ye know. Aren't 
you coming too?" 

"You'd better," said Mr. M'Pherson. 
"There'll be a great deal of flin going on, 
and then you'll be all Aresh for seeing the 
running to-morrow." 

" I am aflraid I sha'n't be able to manage 
it," said George, regretfully. " The fact is, 
Tve got one or two little jobs to do for 
Rumney in Staplesborough after this bank 
business is over, and I shouldn't wonder if 
they take me all the afternoon." 

" Eh I but that's a pity for you," said Mr. 
M'Pherson. " But you'll be going over to 
Rockley in the morning, I don't doubt? " 

"I— I think not," said George, with in- 
creasing regretfdlness. "They expect me 
back at the office to-morrow afternoon, I 
know."' 

Mr. M'Pherson whistled with on expres- 
sion of supercilious compassion which was 
gall and wormwood to his friend. 

"Eh I you surprise me now. Well, it's 
just too bad to keep a man tied by the leg 
like that." 

The idea of being an object for Mr. 
M'Pherson's pity was too much for George. 
What! was this low, vulgar Scotchman, 
coming out of a shabby little office not fit 
to hold a candle to Bumney's, — was this 
fellow to be at liberty to run about the 
country attending to all the swell races of 
tj^e season, while he, a gentleman and the 



heir of Northington Park, was kept work- 
ing like a slave behind his desk in King 
William Street, tied by the leg, as the man 
M'Pherson had himself called it? And as 
George thought thus, he registered a solemn 
vow within himself that, come what would, 
he, too, would be at Bockley to-mor- 
row. 

" Oh ! but I am not tied by the leg at all," 
he said, aloud. " I'd like to see Rumney 
try, but he knows me a precious sight too 
well to have the impudence. I'll tell you 
what, we'll split the difference, — I'll ob- 
lige him by stopping to do his cursed com- 
missions in Staplesborough this afternoon,* 
and I'll oblige myself by running over to 
Rockley to-morrow, — ha I ha I Let me see, 
what are the horses, M'Pherson ? " 

" Well, there's King Arthur, and Ariel, 
and Julius Ctesar, and Wizard," said the 
Scotchman, ticking off the names on his 
fingers. " And then there's Dragonfly, that's 
the favorite, you know." 

"Dragonfly's sure to win. Isn't he not?" 
asked David, enthusiastically. 

" Nothing's sure in this world, ye gowk," 
said Mr. M'Pherson, turning on his cousin 
with some severity. " But I'm thinking it's 
Dragonfly that's got the best chance." 

David looked a little abashed by the re- 
proof, but recovered himself presently to 
say: — 

" I know you must be making gey sure 
of him winning, Sandy, or you wouldn't 
have put your money on him." 

" You have got money on him, have you ? " 
asked George, half inquisitively, half en- 
viously. 

" Oh ! ay, just a trifle, — nothing to speak 
of," said Mr. MTherson, cautiously. 

But George felt sure that if Dragonfly 
won, Mr. M'Pherson would make a very 
good thing of it, and at the same time was 
conscious of a keen desire that Dragonfly 
should lose. The fact was, he was begin- 
ning to hate his Scotch flriend. 

In conversation of this kind half the 
journey was spent ; and then a little variety 
was fUTorded by the arrival of the train at a 
great junction where a stoppage of ten 
minutes was marked in the time-table, and 
where the three fellow-travellers got out 
for a lounge on the platform. They had 
taken two or three turns to and trOy and 
were standing to read a huge placard treat- 
ing of the coming races at Rockley (or 
rather Mr. M'Pherson and his cousin were 
standing to read it, for they had stationed 
themselves befbre their companion and 
completely blocked up his view), when all 
at once George heard a voice say at a little 
distance : — 

" Why, Mr. Williams ! Who would have 
thought?" 

And, turning round, he saw looking out 
of a carriage-window the well-known face 
of his flrlend Mr. Barry Edmunds. 

He hurried toward the train rejoicing, 
and wrung with unwonted cordiality the 
hand extended to him flrom the window. 

" This is indeed an unexpected pleasure," 
[said Mr. Edmunds, in his mellow, well- 
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modulated voice, while with the utmost 
friendliness he returned the pressure. ** And 
may I ask where you are going? To Rock- 
ley, I hope, like myself? " 

*'Not further than Staplesborough to- 
day," said George ; "I have got some busi- 
ness there that I can't very well put oflf. 
But I hope to run on to Rockley to-mor- 
row." 

" That's well, Mr. Williams, you will be 
very much pleased, I know. And so you 
are going to Staplesborough just now, — 
only twenty miles from Rockley, I think. 
Dear me, how nice it would be if you could 
come into this carriage with me and my 
friends; we should just be able to make 
room. But you have fHends of your own, 
I see, — Mr. M'Pherson and his cousin, are 
they not?" 

" Yes," said George, with a displeased 
glance toward the pair, who were still en- 
gaged with the placard, and did not seem 
even to have noticed that he had left them. 
"Not that they are any thing much of 
IWends, you know," he added, in a lower 
voice. "M'Pherson aint exactly the kind 
of party I should wish to make an intimate 
of." 

" Oh, that I can very well understand! " 
said Mr. Edmunds, with a contemptuous 
elevation of the eyebrows at M'Pherson's 
expense which quite won Geoi^e's heart. 

"And as for travelling with him, you 
know," went on George, **it*s only Just be- 
cause we happen to be both going to the 
same place.' I aint tied to his or any body 
else's tall, thank goodness, and if it wasn't 
for fear of incommoding you — " 

"Incommoding us, Mr. Williams, how 
can you talk of such a thing? Pray do get 
in; we shall be all so pleased. Hallo, 
guard, open the door for this gentleman." 

"Well, as you are so kind," said George, 
with a defiant look in the direction of his 
two late companions. And in another sec- 
ond he was sitting by the side of his friend 
Mr. Edmunds, in a compartment filled with 
a very strong smell of tobacco and divers 
horsy-looking men in dlffi&rent stages of 
janntlness and seediness. No sooner was 
he installed than he saw Alexander M'Pher- 
son and the cousin looking about for him, 
and tapped the window with lils cane to 
attract their attention. Never before had 
he enjoyed the delicious sense of superiority 
07er his Scotch friend which he felt now. 

"£h! and so here you are, Williams," 
said Mr. M'Pherson, approaching the car- 
riage, and looking a little surprised for 
once. 

" Yes, here I am, you see," said George, 
with much condescension. " You can man- 
age by yourselves for the rest of the way, 
of course ? " 

"Oh I ay, well mauage finely. Come 
away, Davie, — it's time we were back in 
our places again." 

* * Ta, ta, M'Pherson I Sorry we can't take 
in you and Davie too," said George, calling 
after them with a dash of derision in his ac- 
cents, inspired by the plenitude of his tri- 
umph. 



" There's not much chance of that, I'm 
thinking," responded Mr. M'Pherson, as he 
moved off, and the answer was made so 
dryly that George was not quite sure 
whether it alluded to the fhllness of the 
carriage or to something else that he did 
not altogether understand. 

"I'm glad I have got rid of him," re- 
marked George, turning to his new com- 
panions. " I don't say there's any particular 
^harm In him, poor fellow, but he Is not ex- 
actly — not exactly — you understand." 

"Not exactly a gentleman, you mean?" 
said Mr. Edmunds, confidentially. "Ah, 
yes ! I quite understand. Indeed, if I must 
tell you the truth, I have often wondered 
how you could put up with him." 

"Well, so have I wondered myself some- 
times," said George, much gratified to find 
how precisely Mr. Barry Edmunds's opinion 
of the Scotchman coincided with his own. 
" And it isn't that he's such pleasant com- 
pany, for I'm sure to see the airs he gives 
himself one would think he was the only 
person in the world that knew any thing." 

"Most absurd, upon my word," said 
Barry Edmunds, looking extremely amused 
by the recollection thus conjured up of Mr. 
M'Pherson's pecull&ltles. "And before 
people like you and me, you know, Mr. 
Williams ; one would really think he would 
have more sense than to make such a fool 
of himself." 

" Scotch, aint he? " put in a gentleman, 
who was sitting opposite, in a light sport- 
ing suit somewhat the worse for wear, and 
a white hac with a black crape band round 
it. 

"There is surely no occasion to ask 
that," said Barry Edmunds, with a pitying 
smile. "Did you ever hear a more de- 
plorable accent? " 

" Some of those Scotch fellows are pre- 
cious long-headed though," said he of the 
white hat. 

" They may be tolerably shrewd some of 
them," admitted Mr. Edmunds, " but it does 
not follow they know eveiy thing." 

" I should think not Indeed," said George, 
disdainfully. "And it's my opinion that 
that chap M'Pherson with all his shrewd- 
ness may chance to bum his fingers some 
day. The idea of a fellow like him pretend- 
ing to understand any thing about horses, 
you know, It's quite ridiculous.'* 

" You don't mean to say he's such a fool 
as that, do you? " said Mr. Edmunds, look- 
ing much astonished. 

" Yes, but I do though, and, what's more, 
he has been backing one of those horses 
that are to run to-morrow ; he told me so 
this very day. A most absurd thing, you 
know," continued George, looking round 
oracularly, for he had just discovered that 
everybody in the carriage was attending to 
him, — " a most absurd thing. What Is a 
fellow like that to know about horse-fiesh, — 
a poor devil that sits behind a desk from 
morning to night, and is no more of «• ^^\s.- 
tlemau than — X\i^^ tql3 ^^i&^si^-^^08L>*>S-^ 
comes to tViafc^" , ^ wscvvo-v 

There vf«iS o. ^eiiet^ \a».^^ N»^ ^"^^"^^ 
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George, much encouraged by the evident 
concurrence of the company in his senti- 
ments, Joined heartily himself. When it 
had gradually subsided, Barry Edmunds in- 
quired, apparently keeping his countenance 
with some difficulty : — 

**And pray can you tell us which is the 
fortunate animal that Mr. MTherson has 
honored with his preference? " 

"Yes — Dragoi&y — he told me himself. 
Not a horse much thought of, I suppose ? " 

At the name of Dragonfly Mr. Edmunds 
could not repress his mirth, and when he 
began to laugh the rest of the company 
went off laughing too, so that George 
plainly saw that for once Mr. MTherson 
must have made a most egregious blun- 
der. 

"Poor Sawney! Well, he has let him- 
self in for it," commented Mr. Edmunds, 
when he had somewhat recovered. 

" And yet if you had only seen how cock- 
sure he made of it," said George. "Then 
it's not true what he thinks about Dragon- 
fly being the favorite, of course ? " 

"There's no horse that isn't the favorite 
with some fool or other. But as for any 
man who knows what's what believing in 
Dragonfly — " and hercTMr. Edmunds broke 
off with a gesture of supreme scorn. 

"There aint one in the whole fleld I'd 
not sooner back than Dragonfly," said the 
man in the white hat. 

"A regular screw,** said another man, 
sitting next him. 

"Do you think it's true what the knowing 
ones say about his having fallen lame?" 
asked a third of nobody in particular. 

" I happen to know ftom his own 
groom — " began Mr. Edmunds, and then 
checked himself suddenly to add, " But the 
poor fellow begged me not to mention it for 
fear of getting him into trouble." 

" Anyhow it don't much signify," put In 
somebody else. " The brute's got no go in 
him ; any fool may see that with half an 
eye." 

What a mistake poor M'Fherson seemed 
to have made ! George could not help pity- 
ing him after all. 

" Well now, I don't altogether hold with 
you," said a man in one of the corners of 
the compartment who had not yet spoken, — 
a man whose principal peculiarities seemed 
to be a cast in one eye and an absence of all 
visible linen. " I won't say there's much 
chance of Dragonfly, but I think there's 
some." 

" The more fool you, then," said the man 
in the opposite comer. 

" You won't find any one in all the talent 
to agree with you," said the man in the 
white hat. 

" You must be dreaming, Jobson," remon- 
strated Mr. Edmunds. 

George said nothing, but looked at Mr. 

Jobson with contempt not unmixed with 

displeasure. What I did he mean to say 

tiiat that fool M'Pherson had a chance of 

winning after all? What a simpleton the 

Bian must bet 

•Bat Mr. Jobson stuck to bis colors, un- 



daunted by the manifest surprise of his 
companions. 

" Well now, I tell you it wouldn't aston- 
ish me a bit if Dragonfly turns up trumps," 
he repeated, doggedly. " And I tell you 
what, any gentleman who disagrees I don't 
mind two to twenty-flve in ten-pun' notes. 
There, I've said it, and what I say I'll stick 
to." 

And as the challenge was made, it seemed 
to George that the speaker's look was di- 
rected very hard at him, but this may have 
been a mere effect of the cast in the eye of 
which mention has been made. 

"Will you take it?" whispered George 
to Mr. Edmunds. 

" I would if he was a stranger, but among 
fHends I couldn't find it in my heart to t^ce 
advantage of any body so," whispered hack. 
Barry. " The man must be mad to talk of 
it, you know." 

Whereupon George glanced at Mr. Job- 
son with a sort of pitying curiosity. 

" You look as if you thought I'd been say- 
ing something precious queer, sir," said 
Mr. Jobson, with an air of some offence. 
" I suppose you're one of them as thinks 
Dragonfly no go, then? " 

"I can't help thinking so after all that 
these gentlemen have been saying," an- 
swered George, courteously. 

"You do think so, do you?" returned 
Mr. Jobson, cocking his hat over one eye 
and looking very fierce. "Then I'll tell 
you what, sir, one gentleman aint got no 
right to contradict another without he's 
ready to back his opinion like a man. You 
know my terms, sir, two to twenty-five in 
tenners, — if you're afraid of them say so." 

"But, sir," stammered George, in some 
confbsion, " I never — I really — " 

"Upon my word there's something in 
what the fellow says," whispered Mr. Ed- 
munds. "You oughtn't to have contra- 
dicted him if you were not going to stand 
by it. Poor devil, he ought to be fiush of 
money, for he seems set on making away 
with it." 

"Are you aflraid, or are you not?" re- 
iterated Mr. Jobson, in tones of rising^ 
wrath. 

" Well, on my honor I sha'n't be sorry to 
see you clean him out," whispered Mr. Ed- 
munds, again. " He wants a lesson." 

" But you see it's downright impossible," 
said George, to his Ariend. " Twenty-five 
tens, — that's two hundred and fifty, why, I 
could never pay it, you know, — not at pres- 
ent at least," he added, remembering his 
prospects. 

" Ah I but this is not a question of paying 
two hundred and fifty, but of receiving 
twenty," said Mr. Edmunds, with a quiet 
shrug of the shoulders. 

" You think I ought to do it then? " asked 
George, anxiously. 

" I hardly like to advise ; it seems so un- 
friendly to poor — " 

" Are you afraid, or are you not? " thun^ 
dered Jobson. 

"Damn it,l aVtft «b \iVc «5xaX^, «\i;' x^ 
torted George, vntti a ^eiGeaaaa ^si^^Vcfc^ 
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pretty equally by his opponent's trucnlence 
and the recollection of the Scotchman's 
airs. " Not a bit of it." 

"Two to twenty-flve in tenners then," 
said Jobson, whipping ont a little book. 

" Done," said George. 

The bet was duly recorded, and then 
(still whispering of course so as to avoid 
hurting poor Jobson's feelings) Barry Ed- 
monds congratulated his firiend so warmly 
that it would have been impossible for him 
to Dsel nervous even had he been so in- 
dined. 

" Ton are a lucky man, Mr. Williams,— the 
twenty i>ounds are as Afe as if they were in 
yoar pocket already. I wish I could make 
money so easily, that's all, I know. But 
some people are bom with silver spoons in 
their mouths." 

When George had rejoined Mr. M'Pher- 
son and his cousin at the end of the Jour- 
ney, he found that his feelings toward the 
pair had undergone an entire change. They 
were as presumptuous and overbearing as 
eTer, but, with the private knowledge he 
possessed of Dragonfly's chances, George 
Ibond their conceit rather amusing than 
otherwise. Or at least he would have been 
amused by it if he had not found it a little 
toaching too. Poor M'Pherson was so ut- 
terly unconscious of the rod which was in 
pickle fbr him. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

DRAGONFLY. 

The summer sun was shining brightly on 
• Bockley Heath, lighting up a gay and mot- 
ley scene as complex in its composition as 
it was brilliant in its general effect. There 
was a natural landscape of undulating green 
sward, a Grand Stand piled with many- 
colored dresses and bonnets and ribbons 
till it looked at a distance a mere mass of 
glittering patchwork, a long array of car- 
riages of all sorts, sizes, and pretensions, 
and a perambulating crowd in which every 
class and section of society was represent- 
ed, fi*om the needy l>etting man to the well- 
to-do citizen, flrom the gypsy fortune-teller 
to the distributor of tracts. 

It was the first scene of the kind that 
Greorge Williams had ever witnessed, and it 
had a very exhilarating, almost an intoxicat- 
ing, effect on him. He was in one of the 
best places on the whole ground for seeing 
what was going iforward, room having been 
made for him close to the barriers among 
a little group of sporting men, made up of 
Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Jobson, the man in the 
white hat, and other choice spirits. It is 
true that Mr. M'Pherson and his cousin had 
managed to gain access to this favored 
spot also (how they did contrive to poke 
their noses everywhere !), but with George's 
softened feelings toward them this did not 
interfere with Mb enjoyment of his own 
privileges. 

Two or three races of minor importance 
bMd been already lost and won, and now, 



everybody being thoroughly warmed up to 
the work, the time came for the grand event 
of the day, known to the sporting commu- 
nity as the Bockley Cup. This was the race 
in which George had invested, and his heart 
began to beat high in triumphant expecta- 
tion. 

He was. a little staggered for a moment, 
as the horses were led out, to see the inter- 
est with which people pressed forward to 
look at an animal which a chorus of eager 
exclamations proclaimed to be Dragonfly. 
But ho turned round and remarked to Mr. 
Edmunds that the brute was evidently a 
screw, and Mr. Edmunds agreed so cor- 
dially that he could not but feel completely 
reassured. 

There was an interval of ft^tting and 
pawing and rearing and shouting and coun- 
ter-shouting and general confkision, and 
then came a universal cry, "They're off," 
and a universal pressing forward of faces, 
accompanied by a clattering volley of hoof^ 
which but for the sound would scarcely 
have seemed to touch the ground, and a 
flying vision of red jackets and yellow jack- 
ets and blue Jackets carried along with 
lightning speed by a whirlwind of horses. 
There was another interval of breathless 
suspense, an interval during which all heads 
were turned one way and all eyes strained 
to the utmost, and then came a wild waving 
of hats in the air and a wild shout of " Drag- 
onfly, Dragonfly I " 

The shout was so wild and so many- 
voiced that George could not at first believe 
that his inexperienced ears had interpreted 
it correctly. It sounded like " Dragonfly " 
certainly, but then how was it possible that 
Dragonfly could have won? And besides, 
Barry Edmunds was waving his hat as en- 
thusiastically as any one, and Barry Ed- 
munds he knew did not believe in Dragonfly. 

But the shout came again, and again, and 
again, firom a thousand different quarters at 
once; and every time that it sounded, and 
Arom whatever quarter it came, it always 
seemed to George that the syllables com- 
posing it were the three that made up the 
name of Dragonfly. A cold sweat came 
over him in spite of the July sun that 
streamed on his head, and, clutching Barry 
Edmund's wrist, he demanded, hoarsely : — 

"Dragonfly — Dragonfly— you don't mean 
to say it's Dragonfly ? " 

Barry Edmunds looked at him with a mo- 
mentary expression of surprise, — it seemed 
as though he had for the instant forgotten 
his own incredulity of Dragonfly's chances, 
— and then, disengaging his wrist with a 
sort of smile, answered coolly : — 

** Ah, yes ! to be sure. Who would have 
thought it I " 

Just then a new shout was raised, louder 
than any that had gone before, and George 
was dimly aware that a horse that looked 
like Dragonfly was being led past, moving 
with difficulty amid scoria ot \2ka.\s$^ ^fes^ 
were put, toxVXi \.o \«mlOssl\3^& ^cJ!cc\^% ^"Ci!^>^'^^ 
it possWAe, tiVstoL «k\ks\x i:twsk W% ^^^a?? 

one in a dietixa xXmwi ^ \i^Va% ^^^^^ 
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feeling any Interest in it. The strangest 
sensation of unreality liad taken possession 
of liim ; it was as tliough he were a disem- 
bodied spirit accidentally present at a ca- 
rious scene of discord and conftision with 
which he had no possible concern. 

Gradually the noise and excitement sub- 
sided, and gradually George began to re- 
turn to a sense of his own identity. He had 
an idea that he was the George Williams 
who had promised to pay two hundred and 
fifty pounds on the contingency of Dragon- 
fly's winning, and he had an idea moreover 
that the contingency had taken place. 

'*Does it mean that I have lost the bet? " 
he asked, staring vacantly into Barry Ed- 
munds's face. 

" You see yourself," said Barry Edmunds, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

''And perhaps you'll be kind enough to 
tell me when yon will be able to accommo- 
date me with the amount," said Mr. Job- 
son, pushing his way forward with some- 
thing of a threatening air. "Twenty-five 
tenners was the sum, sir, if you will please 
to remember." 

*' Eh I but you don't mean to tell me he's 
^one and put his money against Dragon- 
fly !" said somebody whom George could 
not raise his eyes to look at, but whom he 
knew without looking to be Alexander 
M'Pherson. And also, without looking, he 
knew the exact expression of Mr. M'Pher- 
son's face as the words were spoken, down 
to the minutest pucker of the eyelids. 

"Indeed but he has though," retorted 
Mr. Jobson, with some ferocity. "And I 
should be uncommon obliged, sir, to know 
when I'm to see my money," he went on, 
addressing George. 

"You— you all said Dragonfiy wouldn't 
win," said George, now as pale as death, 
looking round helplessly at some of his 
travelling companions of yesterday. 

" Yes, but / said Dragonfly would win," 
replied Mr. Jobson, savagely. " And it's me 
you've got to do with, if you please." 

" It aint fair," exclfldmed George, with a 
burst of desperation, " you know it aint. 
You all made me think Dragonfly had no 
chance — you — " 

" What is that you are saying, Mr. Wil- 
liams?" interrupted Barry Edmunds, in a 
tone of such menace that George hardly 
knew the voice for his. " Have a care, sir, 
for if you bring a charge affecting the char- 
acter of gentlemen — " 

"If you do, by Jove it will be worse for 
you, sir," put in the man in the white hat. 

" I suppose you wouldn't have asked any 
thing f^om me if you'd happened to win, 
sir?" said Mr. Jobson, tauntingly. "Oh, 
dear, no! it was all inflin, I suppose — all 
for a little bit of lark among Ariends. You 
wouldn't have expected nothing? — oh, of 
course not. But I can tell you I expect 
something firom you, sir, and I intend to 
have it, or else to know the reason why. 
TweDtjr-Ave tenners, sir, —two hundred and 
JJ^y yellows, — th&t is the little bill. " 
''To my knowledge," said Barry Ed- 



" And mine," said the man in the white 
hat. 

"I'm thinking, though, ye might have 
known the likes of him couldn't aflbrd to 
lose two hundred and fifty, " said a voice 
which George again recognized as that of 
his Scotch fdend. 

So far as it went, this was a remonstrance 
in his favor; and yet, though among so 
many hostile threats and objurgations these 
words were the only ones that savored of 
any thing like friendship, George was not 
grateftil to Mr. M'Pherson for having spok- 
en them. In the midst of all his mental an- 
guish, and it was very great, it galled him 
that any one, and of all men Alexander 
M'Pherson, should presume to speak of him 
thus slightingly. How did M'Pherson know 
whether he could aflbrd to lose two hundred 
and fifty or not? 

" He came among us pretending to be a 
gentleman," said Barry Edmunds, answer- 
ing the Scotchman, "and of course we 
thought he wouldn't take a bet he couldn't 
stand to. But we see what he is now, and 
we shall have to let other people see 
too." 

" Rummey's the name, aint it? " asked the 
man in the white hat. 

"Yes, Kummey & Rummey in King 
William Street," replied Mr. Edmunds, with 
great distinctness. "I wonder what they 
will think, when they hear of their clerk's 
conduct." 

" And if you don't make some arrange- 
ment, they shall hear of it before Pm twen- 
ty-four hours older," said Mr. Jobson. 

"Hal ha! ha!" laughed the man in the 
white hat. 

" Ha I ha ! ha ! " echoed a chorus of snr- . 
rounding voices. 

George felt as though he were being tor- 
tured by a set of laughing fiends, and cast 
a mute look round for pity. But none was 
to be had, — none in the mocking faces gath- 
ered about him, none in the merciless clear- 
ness of the blue vault overhead, which 
seemed to glow the brighter for his agony ; 
for agony is not too strong a word to apply 
to what he now endured. With the laugh- 
ter of his persecutors ringing in his ears, 
he thought of what would happen on the 
exposure with which they tlireatened him, 
— ignominious expulsion Arom Rumney'Sy 
disinheritance Arom the fair domains of 
Northington Park, loss of Miss St. Quintin's 
promised hand, disgrace in the eyes of 
Alice. It was strange that this last contln* 
gency should have presented itself to him 
in the midst of such excitement, for his 
thoughts had not rested on Alice for days 
and weeks past, but nevertheless it did so 
present itself. And as all these things 
crowded at once on his mind, it seemed 
as though the world were coming to an end 
for him. 

" Now, then, do you intend to pay me my 
money, or do you not?" demanded Mr. 
Jobson, with redoubled fierceness. 

" It's ill taking t\ie Xix^e^La o^ «. 'BX^Akq!^.- 
man," remarkeA. a tamWiw ^oVi^. 
1 " He doix't liappeii to \iwfe VX. «JticraX. Ysisa. 
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Jast now,'* sarcastically said the man in the 
"White hat. 

Again George looked round him in dumb 

angoish, and then said slowly, as though 

the words were being extracted ftom him 

one by one : — 

'* You arc quite mistaken. The money is 

i in my pocket." 

) A murmur, half of surprise, half of skep* 
1 tlcism, ran round the little group. 
' "Perhaps you'll oblige us by letting us 
see it," sneeringly said Mr. Jobson. 

With heavy, lagging motion, as though 
his floffers were weighty with lead, George 
ndsed his trembling hand to his breast, and 
liowly drew forth a pocket-book. No soon- 
er had. he done so than he seemed about to 
thrust it back again ; but a dozen eager faces 
were pressed curiously forward, a dozen 
pairs of keen eyes were fixed upon him, and 
he felt that there was no retreat. More 
slowly and hesitatingly still he unclasped 
tiie book, and, opening it, displayed its 
contents. 

These were notes and bills to the value 
of three hundred pounds. 

Mr. Jobson*8 eyes flistened on the treasure 
with an expression of gloating satisfieu;tion. 
He had never anticipated the possibility of 
immediate payment, and in proportion to 
the unexpectedness of such u windfUl was 
its sweetness. At the sight of the open 
I>ocket-book his stolid countenance abso- 
lutely glowed with gratified acquisitive- 
ness. 

George saw the look, and took instinctive 
fright at it. He hastily closed the book, 
and made a movement to replace it in his 
pocket, when Mr. Jobson suddenly caught 
him by the arm. 

*' A pretty customer this is ; he shows us 
the money, and then he wants to take it 
away again. And he calls himself a gentle- 
man, does he?" 

*' A gentleman I " echoed Barry Edmunds, 
in an accent of profound disdain. 

"Tah!" cried the man in the white hat, 
with a gesture of disgust. 
*' Yah ! " yelled the bystanders. 
One last appealing look George cast ronnd 
as though imploring help, then, finding 
none, opened the book again, and began to 
manipulate the paper with feverish uncer- 
tainty. Mr. Jobson saw his opportunity, 
and put forth a greasy fore-finger and thumb 
to manipulate it likewise. 

"One twenty, three tens, — that's fifty; 
a bill for a hundred on Jackson and Bobins, 
—that's a hundred and fifty; another for 
seventy on Shaw and Moore, cheque for 
thirty on Boyal Utopian — two hundred 
and fifty ; right you are. All fisiir and above 
board, you see — count 'em again if you like. 
No? Very well, sir, our friends here are 
witness that it's all right. Thank you — 
that will quite do, sir." 

The two hundred and fifty pounds were 

gone. George had submitted himself to 

the hands of the spoiler as a helplessly flut- 

tering bird to the Jaws of the serpent that 

Jias fascinated it, aad now could only stare 

racantljr at bis rifled pocket-book, as thougli 



hardly understanding yet what had hap- 
pened. 

"Much obliged, sir," said Mr. Jobson, 
buttoning up his pocket. "Any other event 
you would like to speculate on? Ready to 
take you to any extent, sir— you and every 
other gentleman as is a gentleman." 

" I always knew my friend Williams was 
the soul of honor," said Barry Edmunds, 
" and this proves it." 

But these compliments were lost on 
George. Apparently he had not even heard 
them, for his face, white and clammy as 
that of one newly released ttom the rack 
never relaxed a muscle. At all events he 
did not answer a word, but pushed his way 
out of the crowd, staggering as he went 
like a drunken man. Of all the motley 
throng of winners, losers, and spectators 
assembled on Bockley Heath that bright 
summer afternoon, he was the most misera- 
ble. 

That evening a trim little dinner for two 
was served up in one of the private rooms 
of the Bockley Arms, — a dinner at which 
there appeared indeed none of your unsea- 
sonable and unwholesome delicacies at fabu- 
lous prices, but at which everything was 
good and sound of its kind. The diners 
were Alexander M'Pherson and his cousin 
David, who for once had considered them- 
selves justified in launching into unwonted 
expenditure by way of doing honor to Drag- 
onfly's victory. Perhaps also Mr. M'Pher- 
son had a special reason for desiring to 
make the occasion as impressive as possible 
to his youthful relative ; for as soon as they 
were left sitting over their wine he began, 
in tones of unusually grave admonition : — 

" Davie, ye have seen this day what a 
fool may come to. £hl but it's an awflil 
thing to be a fool." 

" Ye're meaning yon fellow Williams, I'm 
thinking?" 

" A>fl'm meaning him ; who should I be 
meaning else? Well, Davie, I'm glad it's 
happened, for it's a fine lesson, and though 
I'm not saying you need it, no laddie at 
your time of li& is the worse for a lesson. 
You'll always mind of seeing it, I hope?" 

" Oh ! ay, I will always mind of it, Sandy. 
Eh I to think of him losing two hundred and 
fifty, — it's just awfW." 

"Losing It! I doubt he's done more 
than lose it, Davie," said Mr. M'Pherson, 
in his dryest manner. " Where did he get 
it? I'd like if anybody could tell me that." 

David looked intensely interested. 

"I see what it is you're thinking," he 
said, rubbing his hands in great glee. 
" You're thinking it wasn't his money at all." 

" I won't say what Pm thinking," replied 
Mr. M'Pherson with his usual caution. " But 
I say it doesn't look well. It's queer where 
he got it, unco queer." 

"Eh I it's as plain as porridge what ye 
mean by it, " cried David, delightedly. 

" Well, whatever I mean by it^ l^t \fc Vs^ ^ 

Jo\ned^t.lA:YYieT^oTi,t^vi\wsssic3- *'IT^ 
without \ie«A \o»^% \iN& V&«^^ ^^ "^ ^ 
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with head keeps them, — that's the dlffer- 
eDce. Look at him to-day and look at me, 
and then yon 11 understand. And even if 
the beast Dragonfly had lost, you'll mind, 
I wouldn't have been the worse, — na, na, 
I'm not the man to put my money on any 
thing without making myself all safe first. 
But yon cuif wouldn't know how to hedge 
if he tried — he's not got the head of a pin. 
And see what comes of it. Going to the 
devil as hard as he can go — if he's not got 
there already." 

" He I he ! " giggled David. 

<* And the donee quiet lad that he was 
when I knew him first," continued Mr. 
M'Pherson, musingly ; " you'd have said but- 
ter wouldn't melt in his mouth. Well you 
see what bad company will do, Davie. 
Take heed you don't fall into the like." 

« Oh I ay, I'll take heed," said David. 
" I'm not a gowk like yon." 

Mr. M'Pherson looked at his young cous- 
in with affectionate approbation. 

** You are not," he replied with emphasis, 
** you are not. Take another glass, Davie, 
and enjoy yourself, for it's what youll not 
get every day." 

Thus saying, he poured out a glass for 
himself and another for his cousin, and 
took a few sips with great apparent relish ; 
then, holding his wine up to the light, said 
with a meditative air : — 

'< Davie, I'm thinking we must see whether 
we hadn't better give yon fellow up. The 
likes of him is hardly fit company for you 
and I to take up with. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE DAY AFTER. 



The day after a holiday is generally more 
or less of a day of reckoning, and a terrible 
day of reckoning the morrow of the Bock- 
ley races was to George Williams. Any 
one who had seen him yesterday as he ar- 
rived on the race-ground, well-nigh intoxi- 
cated with excitement and sanguine expec- 
tation, would hardly have recognized him 
for the same man this morning, as, pale and 
haggard, after a sleepless night — hs^ of it 
spent in travel— he crept forth Arom his 
lodgings in Islington, and took his accus- 
tomed way toward his office. 

How horrible the idea of that office did 
look to him, to be sure I He had hated the 
place before, — hated it for the weary hours 
of drudgery he had spent there, — but now 
with his hatred was mixed up something 
else that made him shrink flrom going thith- 
er as he had never shrunk yet. It had even 
been a question with him whether he should 
ever return to King Williams Street again, 
but then had come that other question of 
what would happen if he did not return, 
and the result was that he went. Bat he 
went slowly and reluctantly, dragging his 
J/mlfs along as it were perforce, and with a 
J^eeJing of blank, spiritless despondency that 
^i^o never oppressed liim before. Evident- 



ly he had not come back firom his holiday as 
people ought to come back from their holi- 
days, in good working trim and with new 
zest for the ordinary business of life. But 
then there are a great many people with 
whom holidays do not agree, and perhaps 
George was one of them. 

The nearer he drew to the office the slow- 
er grew his step, and when at last he came 
in sight of the house he paused and hesi- 
tated anew before he could make up his mind 
to go in. The grim stone facade, that had 
always seemed to him a very embodiment 
of dreary and forbidding dollness, now wore 
an aspect of scowling severity that turned 
his heart cold as he looked on it. But the 
same considerations which had made Mm 
come thus far would not let him turn back 
now, and despite the chill at his heart he 
forced himself to enter and to pass up stairs. 

He pushed open the well-known door so 
softly that Mr. Finney, who happened to be 
alone in the office, did not observe his en- 
trance, and he had time to look round him 
for a moment before advancing. He could 
not have believed that it was in the power 
of lath ajDd plaster and woodwork to ex- 
press such reprobation as the lath and plas- 
ter and woodwork of Bumney's expressed 
now. Every familiar outline seemed to have 
stiffened up into additional rigidity since he 
had looked upon it last. 

But it was too late to retreat, for present^ 
ly Mr. Finney looked up from his desk, and 
said " Good-momlng," on which George 
trenmlously said '* Good-morning " like- 
wise. 

<< A day later than we had expected," re- 
marked Mr. Finney, as he resumed his writ- 
ing. 

'*! am very sorry, sir," stammered 
George. << I was detained by — by business. 
I couldn't manage it sooner, really." 

<* Oh, indeed ! I didn't know there was so 
much to do," said Mr. Finney, dryly, but 
not, however, with ajny extraordinary ap- 
pearance of suspicion. « You had better 
step into Mr. Bumney's before you sit down ; 
he will wish to hear how you have got on." 

There was no escape fl:om the ordeal, 
and, steadying himself with a conscious ef- 
fort, George dragged himself toward the 
door of Mr. Bumney's room. Not even on 
the occasion of his first interview with his 
employer had he approached it with half so 
much trepidation as he did now. 

Mr. Bumney was sitting alone at his table, 
looking, as it appeared to George, more as- 
cetic than ever. His first remark was to the 
same purport as that which Mr. Finney had 
already made, only £rom his lips it sounded 
yet sterner and more condemnatory. 

" We expected you yesterday afternoon, 
Mr. Williams." 

'< I — I hope it has not caused any incon- 
venience, sir," said George, humbly. " But 
—but I found I could not manage all the 
business in one day." 

*< I should have thought you would have 
made a poVnt ot \.\>, ^no^Vsx^ Ioloyt busy we 
are Just, now " leioVueOil&T.'BsMsme^^TvciX.^^ 
much. wVtti xe\raike «ya -TiWJti wxaXct^ x^^x^x.. 
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It was evident that he suspected nothiDg of 
the true caase of the detention ; what should 
he, the grave votary of business, know of 
the races at Bockley or anywhere else? 
" Well, as yon have been so long about it, I 
suppose I need scarcely ask if you have done 
every thing." 

** Yes, sir," said George, feeling his heart 
beginning to beat violently. How thank- 
ftil was he that he happened to be standing 
with his back to the light I 

'* First the bank business, — that is all 
ri^t, of course?" 
« Oh, yes I that is all right, sir." 
'< And the order for the steam ploughing 
machines for Buenos Ajrres, — you spoke to 
Page & Sons about it? " 

**YeB, sir, that Is quite settled; they are 
to write to you with ftill particulars in a day 
or two." 

As he made the reply his heart beat more 
than ever, and he tried hard to think if there 
was any thing more he could say about 
Page & Sons. But, much as he wished to 
keep the conversation to that subject, he 
could find nothing to say about it, and Mr. 
Bamney passed on to another topic. 

"And what about that money Arom Mr. 
Edwards? Tou told him I would stand no 
more nonsense about it, I suppose ? " 

"Yes, sir," said George, and now his 
heart, perhaps because it had been beating 
so fast before, seemed almost to cease flrom 
beating altogether. " And — and — " here 
he stammered and had nearly broken down, 
but with a prodigious exertion recovered 
himself, and went on with tolerable calm- 
ness. <* And he has paid fifty pounds on 
account, sir." 

With that he produced the pocket-book 
which had figured on Rockley race-course 
the day before, and, taking out a bill for 
fifty pounds, handed it to his employer with 
fingers which he compelled not to trem- 
ble. 
Mr. Rumney frowned. 
"Fifty pounds! — after putting me oflT 
with excuses for so many months ! I almost 
wish you had not taken it, Mr. Williams. 
You might have understood I intended to 
insist on immediate payment of the whole 
amount." 

" I am very sorry, sir. But I thought — 
I thought— " 

" I must see about this," said Mr. Rumney, 
decisively. *< I am not going to let that 
man put me oif any more with his perpetual 
excuses." And then, opening the door that 
communicated with the ofilcc, he beckoned 
to his head-clerk. " Mr. Finney, I shall be 
glad if you will step this way." 
Mr. Finney came instantly. 
" Mr. Finney, we are going to have more 
trouble with that man Edwards. What do 
you think he has been doing now? — paid 
fifty pounds on account" 

Mr. Finney produced a sound as nearly 
resembling a whistle as was compatible 
with his respect for the presence in which 
he found himself , 

" We ought to be down upon him at once, 
sir," 



" That is just my own opinion, Mr. Fin- 
ney. You will see about it as soon as pos- 
sible, if you please." 

*• I will, sir." 

Meanwhile George stood by with cold 
drops of perspiration gathering on his 
brow, feeling as one may feel who In a 
cataleptic trance sees preparations going 
on for his own interment which he has not 
power to prevent by emitting a sound. 
At last with a mighty effort he brought 
himself to say a few words. 

** He promised you should have the rest 
very soon, sir." 

<* He has promised that too often already," 
answered Mr. Rumney. 

'* But I think he means it this time," went 
on George, gathering new courage from his 
desperation. *< And — and I said I thought 
you would wait a little while, sir." 

>< You had no business to say any thing 
of the sort," said Mr. Rumney, more 
severely than he had yet spoken. He 
paused a moment, and then, turning to his 
head-clerk, reslumed, *'I suppose we must 
give him a little longer, then?** 

" If we were to say to the end of the 
month, sir? " suggested Mr. Finney. "That 
will be nearly three weeks." 

"Very well, to the end of the month. 
You will make a note to write to him on 
the first of next month, if you please, Mr. 
Finney." 

" On the first of August, — yes, sir," said 
the little man, with business-like prompti- 
tude. 

"You can go back now, Mr. Finney. 
And you too, Mr. Williams ; there is a great 
deal waiting for you to do." 

Thus released, George crept back again 
to his room, with a great sense of present 
relief, but with a horrible dread hanging 
over him of the future. What should he do 
when the first of August came ? 

The question haunted him all day, hover- 
ing between him and his work like a waking 
nightmare. What should he do when the 
first of August came? There was no hope 
of Mr. Finney's forgetting his commission, 
he knew that. 

His work was got through at last, how 
he hardly knew, and he set out on his way 
home. It was a beautlftil summer evening, 
with a peaceftdness In the pale azure sky 
which made Itself felt even amid the bustle 
of the town streets. But none of this 
peaceftilness entered George's heart; he 
recked neither of the csdmness of the sky 
nor the turmoil of the streets ; his whole 
soul was given up to the question, — What 
should he do when the first of August came ? 
And through the anguish which it caused 
him another question ever and anon pre- 
sented itself, — What would Alice say when 
she heard? Would she be glad and think 
him rightly served ? He knew that he had 
deserved no better of her, and yet somehow 
he could not help half hoping that she 
migliti p\Vy IqVtcl. 

He Yiad ixiat. T^watkfe^XJaft ^owt ^^\^&Na^ 
ings, and ^aa m^OsvwiVi^^ ^^^"^"^^^J^ 
pocket. loT \iVa \tjiUi\^Yfti ^ ^>MS^\^a ^N.\R!eK^ 
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was attracted by a man shabbily attired in 
rusty black, who was paosing^ in Aront of 
the door-step, and who, he fancied, was 
ftirtively examining him, — ftirtlvely, for the 
face was held down so that he could scarcely 
see it. Whether firom a certain crafty 
look that the man really had, or fl:om' the 
high state of tension in which his nerves 
had been kept all day, Greorge felt a sudden 
movement of suspicions fear and dislike. 
Was it possible that this person had been 
set to watch him ? was his first idea. 

He cast a sharp glance of distrust at the 
supposed spy, but the man still kept his 
ground, still, as George fancied, watching 
him ftom under his downcast eyelids. 
George felt more and more uncomfortable, 
and at last, with a desperate determination 
not to enter the house till his doubts were 
solved, turned round and demanded : — 

" Do you want anybody here ? " 

The man advanced a step as though gain- 
ing courage, and, raising his head slightly, 
inquired in turn : — 

** Have I the pleasure of speaking to the 
Mr. G. W. who advertised in the * Times ' the 
other day?" 

George started, — he had forgotten all 
about the advertisement for the last few 
hours, and a great tide of blood rushed to 
his heart. 

"I am G. W. — yes. Do you know, — 
can you tell me — " 

He stopped, tongue-tied by agitation. 

" I have come to say a few words to you 
if you will allow me, sir," replied the 
stranger, with some reserve. **But not 
here in the street, you know," he added, 
looking round with a quick, searching look 
as if he thought somebody might be ob- 
serving him. 

** Oh ! pray come in," said George, eagerly, 
for his suspicions were by this time com- 
pletely disarmed. "This way, if you 
please." 

He fitted the key into the lock with a 
hand that trembled with impatience, and 
the two passed in together. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE MAN WHO ANSWEBS THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 

As George held open the door of his little 
parlor for the visitor to pass through, he 
could not forbear examining him with some 
curiosity, despite the greater curiosity 
which he felt to know what his mysterious 
guest might have to say. 

The stranger was a man seemingly a 

little past middle age, tall and powerfUly 

made, but with a way of holding his head 

bent forward, which detracted somewhat 

ftom his height, while it made it difficult to 

obtain a good view of his face. From what 

George could see of this, it was evident that 

he had been more or leas good-looking in 

h/s day, though time bad now played havoc 

nr/^h all bat the general oatilne of the feat- 






nres. For the rest, his beard and mas- ^ 
tache were close shaved, but a long firioge , .^ 
of dark hair appeared Arom under his hat, — 
so dark, however, for his apparent age, thit . 
an observer more acute than George was 
disposed to be at the present moment might 
have suspected a wig. As has been said, 
he was poorly dressed, and at first sight 
might have been taken for a shabby-genteel ; 
beggar. '; 

*' You have come with evidence of the - 
marriage of Mortimer Northington and Blar- 
garet Wilson? " began George, tremuloasly, 
as soon as the door of the room was shat 
upon them. 

<* I may perhaps be able to give you some 
assistance," said the man, cautiously, eying 
George vigilantly the while. <*Bat yoa 
will excuse me, sir — I should like first to 
know what makes you so anxious to hear 
about it." 

<'It is very natural that I should be 
anxious to hear about it," replied George, 
not without a little irritation at the ques- 
tion. '' I am Mortimer Northington's son." 

The stranger started visibly. < < Mortimer 
Northlngton's son?" he repeated. '*Sy 
Margaret Wilson, do you mean ? " 

<* Certainly, by Margaret his wife," said 
George, emphatically. 

This time surprise and curiosity seemed 
completely to have roused the visitor oat of 
his habitual reserve, and, turning his fkce 
fUlly toward George, ho stared at him with 
unconcealed Inquisltiveness. As the two 
thus for the first time fairly conflronted each 
other, George was struck by a certain reck- 
less, dare-devil look in the 8tranger*s coun- 
tenance, which was in curious contrast with 
the cautious, almost crouching, wariness of 
his general demeanor. But perhaps this 
was mere prejudice on George's part, for 
the other was looking at him with an ex- 
pression of such supreme astonishment that 
he could not but feel himself insulted. 

<* Ah ! by Margaret his wife," echoed the 
man at last, when he had time to recover 
himself somewhat. << And she backs yoa up 
in this, I suppose ? " 

<*My mother has been dead since I was 
two years old," replied George, with dlg^- 
fied coldness. 

** Dead I " ejaculated the visitor, and then 
remained silent for a while. Presently he 
turned once more toward George, and, 
scanning him very attentively, inqoired, 
<* How many years ago was it, if I may 
ask?" 

" Twenty-one," answered George, briefly. 
He h^d taken it into his head that this new 
acquaintance of his might be an emissary of 
his rival Hugo Northington, sent to qaes- 
tion him and endeavor Co break down his 
testimony ; and was determined to let the 
fellow see that, however insulted he might 
feel by this cross-examination, he did not 
shrink from It. 

"Twenty-one years ago!" The man 
looked at him if possible more attentively 
still, and Wxen, dittet VbXiQitYy&t i^oxise, went 
on: "How AVCl Vt. \i«^^ft\i^ \X.\q«a N«rj 
sudden, — 'waa Vt lioU k\i^>N\i«t^ \q^ \x.\** 
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** My mother died at Stommoath after a 
few days' illness." 

"At Stommonth! And pray what took 
her to Stommoath? " 

" She went there in pursnit of a villain 
who had robbed her and who was leaving 
the conntiy." 

The man raised his eyebrows. " Ah ! a 
villain who had robbed her. And did she 
catch him, do yon know ? " 

** Unfortunately not," said George. ** Bat 
really I don't see what you mean by all 
these questions. I thought It was you who 
had something to tell me, but instead of 
that it seems quite the other way." 

"Perhaps I may have something to tell 
yon yet; but I have a few more questions to 
ask first. If your mother died so long ago, 
what reason have you for thinking she was 
ever married to Mortimer Northlngton at 
aU?" 

George felt pretty certain that his inter- 
locutor must know the reason perfectly well, 
aod, more assured than ever in the theory 
Bs to his being Hugo*s spy, was conscious 
of regarding him with the deepest suspi- 
cion and dislike. But, flrom the same mo- 
tive which had induced him to answer so 
many questions idready, ho did not refhse a 
reply to this one, or to subsequent inquiries 
which followed. The result was that the 
stranger was presently in possession of all 
the circumstances on which George founded 
Ids hopes, — the assertions contained in his 
mother's letter, the discovery of a ring with 
tlie Northlngton crest among her efibcts, its 
recognition by Mr. Northlngton, and lastly 
the old man's promise to instal him as his 
heir so soon as legal proof of the marriage 
should be forthcoming. 

When George had finished his story — a 
stoiy which it must be said the listener 
heiufd with as much apparent interest as 
though it had all been new — he looked bit- 
terly into his companion's face, remark- 
ing:— 

" And now, sir, you've heard all I've got 
to tell, and it's only fhir I should hear all 
you have got to tell — if indeed it's any thing 
worth hearing,** he added with something 
of a sneer. 

''You shall Judge of that yourself," was 
the answer. ''Mortimer Northlngton and 
Margaret Wilson were married on the 19th 
January, 1840, in the parish church of Wil- 
minster." 

George stared at the speaker in blank 
amazement. Was it a Joke? but no, the 
man looked too serious for that. Was it 
true then? and yet how was it possible to 
credit such news brought by such a faessen- 
ger? 

The other seemed to understand some- 
thing of his doubts, and rejoined : — 

" I suppose you think I do not look like a 
man whose word is worth much. But it 
may bo trusted in this instance, I assure 
you, and you may test it for yourself. Only 
I must tell jon that, the marriage being a 
clandestine aShfr, aa yon know, Mr. North- 
ingtoB was not married In his own name, 
bat under that of Mortimer Herondole, his 

G 



mother's maiden name, I think. But let 
his father, or anybody who knows his sig- 
nature, look at the register of marriage be- 
tween Mortimer Herondale and Margaret 
Wilson, and they will soon see who the 
bridegroom was." 

George was mute with wonder, — wonder 
at the good fortune which at the moment 
he had least expected it, seemed to have 
come to him, — wonder above all that he 
should owe it to yonder stranger of whom 
he had at first felt such vehement distrust, 
of whom he felt a lingering remnant of dis- 
trust stUl. Was it not possible that the 
man might have tramped up the story of 
the marriage at Wilminster in the hope of 
cheating him out of the promised reward? 

" I will call again in three or four days," 
resumed the visitor. " Before then, there 
will have been time for you to get the reg- 
ister searched and know the result; of 
course I make no claim till every thing is 
proved to your satisfhction." 

So the fraudulent acquisition of the re- 
ward was not the object 1 Why then there 
was only one thing to conclude, — the story 
must be true. And yet George could hardly 
believe in any thing true emanating firom 
such quarter. 

"How do you come to know? Who told 
you? " he asked, fijcing his eyes on the enig- 
matical stranger with a perplexity that was 
not to be concealed. 

"It makes no difference to the value of 
my information how I come to know or 
who told me," answered the other quietly. 
" And now if you please I will wish you 
good-evening." 

With these words he moved toward the 
door. Seeing him about to depart, George 
made one more desperate effort to discover 
something about the person who seemed to 
know so much about him. 

" I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
again in a day or two, then ? And in the 
mean time perhaps you will fhvor me with 
your name and address ? " 

" The address does not signify," said the 
man, pausing on his way out. " As for tiie 
name" — here he considered a moment — 
'* you may call me Armstrong if you like. 
Good-evening." 

"Good-evening, Mr. Armstrong," said 
George. 

But even as he spoke he felt sure that the 
name was an assumed one, and this in spite 
of all his reasons for wishing to believe in 
his new flriond's veracity. 

He followed Mr. Armstrong to the street 
door, and, having seen him out, was turn- 
ing back into his room with his brain in a 
whirl of hope, doubt, and surprise that 
scarcely allowed him to understand what 
had happened, when his landlady came run- 
ning up the kitchen stairs to say : — 

"0 sir, is that you? There was a 
gentleman of the name of Mr. Williams 
called to see "you. fl^ \V\.\.V^ '^YiJ^'^ \si^<a«.. ^'Afc 
seemed very ^oxty 'yo^ 'v^Ktix. Vb^^ ^«> ^2^ 
asked me\ety t^^Vwcv^^x N^ i^^s^-i^^i^^saa 
addteaaw\\<iTi'So>iCiMxv^\iws^^'' xsv^sacv 
She \iaiidcid\L\.m t>. ^\Ve ot ^w^j^x,^^^^^ 
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mechanically received, and on re-entering 
his room as mechanically looked at. The 
address was in the handwriting of his adopt- 
ive flEither, and gave the name of the street 
two or three miles distant. In the comer 
were scribbled the words, '^ Up in London 
fi)rafewdays." 

Under other circnmstances George would 
have been beyond measure surprised to find 
Mr. Williams or any other member of the 
flunUy making a stay in town, and beyond 
measure perplexed as to what could be the 
reason for such a departure tcom ordinary 
rule and precedent. But as things were 
with him tiiat evening, there was only one 
subject on which he was capable of feeling 
surprise or perplexity, and that subject en- 
grossed him so entirely that he scarcely 
realized the flict of his kind foster-fiither 
being so near him. As for going to return 
the oiU at once, as he might otherwise have 
done, he would not have had energy for it 
even had the idea occurred to him. All 
that evening he could only sit with arms 
folded and eyes staring into space, ruminat- 
ing on what the stranger had told him, 
and wondering whether or not it was 
true. 

Whether or not it was true I How much 
depended on the decision of that question ! 
On one side honor, lands, fortune, social 
respect, above all, safety; on the other — 
But of what awaited him on the other, he 
dared not think. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



VICI. 



All this time Kathleen and her aunt had 
remained at Ashcote waiting for the result 
of the advertisement. Not that they might 
not have waited equally well somewhere 
else, but Kathleen regarded the place as a 
kind of battle-field on which she would not 
turn her back till defeated in flair fight ; and 
of course Kathleen had her own way. 

Need it be said how impatiently she ex- 
pected the good news which was so long of 
coming, — how she first grew anxious, then 
ISearftil, then almost desppnding ? Never in 
her life had the minutes seemed to hang so 
heavily on her hands, and yet never in her 
life had the weeks seemed to steal on with 
such treacherous swiftness, each one as it 
passed taking something Arom her hopes. 
During all this weary time she had only one 
consolation, and that was in old Mr. North- 
•Ington's friendship. For he was still kind 
and cordial as at first, and frequently in- 
vited her and her aunt to dine or spend an 
evening at Northington House. These oc- 
^ casions were the only green spots in the 
arid wilderness of Kathleen's existence 
during this period, and even they were only 
too often spoiled for her by the antipathetic 
presence ofth&m&n Hago. This person was 
^disagreeable and overbe&ring as ever, as 
^^d as ever of trying her temperby hislnso- 
Jent and cold-blooded sarcasms, and It is 



hardly necessary to say that her first feel- 
ii^s toward him were in no degree modified. 

One morning, after what h£i appeared a 
whole age of harrowing expectation, the 
aspect of things underwent a sudden and 
magical change. A letter arrived at Flora 
Cottage that, despite one or two faults of 
spelling which it contained, but which in 
her boundless delight she never noticed, 
threw Kathleen into an ecstasy of Joy and 
triumph such as she had never known. It 
was A:om George Williams, and contained ' 
an account of the visit ttom the mysterious * 
stranger and of the Information obtained 
firom him, coupled with an entreaty that the 
register of Wilminster church might be 
forthwith examined by some one acquainted 
with Mortimer Northington's handwriting. 

No sooner had Kathleen ftilly realized 
to herself the purport of this startling let- 
ter than she set off post-haste for Northing- 
ton House, scurrying along at a pace which 
poor Miss Thome, who accompanied her as 
in duty bound, had much ado to keep up 
with. On arriving and inquiring for Mr. 
Northington, they were shown at once into 
the room where the old man was sitting, — 
not alone, as Kathleen with a glow of tri- 
umphant gratification remarked, but in the 
company of that Hugo who had so often 
and so arrogantly defied her, uid whose 
usurping reign was now so near its close. 

Miss Thome was naturally the first to en- 
ter, and while she was shaUng hands with 
the master of the house, Hugo came fbr- 
ward with his usual specious courtesy to do 
the honors to Kathleen. But she detected 
the old expression of ftrigld supercilious- 
ness in his eye, and, stung to the quick by 
Ms covert insolence and by the memory of 
a thousand former affh)nts, she jrielded to 
the temptation of the moment, and, turning 
upon him with eyes that sparkled with ex- 
ultation, began : — 

** Ton are very fond of asking me if there 
has been any reply to the advertisement. I 
have always been obliged to answer No 
hitherto, but I am happy to say that now I 
am able to give you fall satisfaction. Mor- 
timer Northington and Margaret Wilscm 
were married on the 19th January, 1840, at 
the parish church of Wilminster." 

The shaft had told. The proud enemy 
who was wont to display so bold and 
haughty a Aront perceptibly winced and 
turned pale. But before she had time to 
take ftirther note of his discomfiture, her 
attention was called to old Mr. Northing- 
ton, who, having caught her last words, 
exclaimed in uncontroUable agitation : — : 

<* It is trae then ? it is trae ? So I have a 
grandson after all? " 

" Ton have," answered Kathleen, solemnly, 
'<yon have. And O dear Mr. Northing- 
ton, believe me, he is one of whom yon 
may well be proud." 

*' I should like to hear a little more abont 
this marriage, however," said Hugo, speak- 
ing In Ma nsuai cold, grating voice, though 
-BtUl looking TaX\k!^x ^«^ft. ^^'^\L«t^ \a xx^a 
evidence? ** 

" Oil, taie evVdensifc \a qjaiSut fi«sttfe\fc\i^ 
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piled Kathleen, with a touch of sarcasm 
which she could not repress, — ** complete 
enough even to satisfy yon. Let the parish 
register of Wilminster be searched for the 
marriage of Margaret Wilson and Mortimer 
Heron&le (for that is the name which your 
cousin assumed to avoid discovery), and 
you will And the bridegroom's signature 
that of Mortimer Northington. The evi- 
itence is quite complete." 

''Hardly, at all events, until the parish 
register of Wilminster has been searched," 
said Hugo, now evidently beginning to re* 
cover himself. "And even granting that 
we shall And the marriage to have taken 
place as you say, I am not at all sure 
whether the circumstance of the false name 
would not invalidate it." 

It might have been Kathleen's turn to 
wince now, but at this point the old man 
interposed, speaking more firmly than she 
liad ever yet heard him. 

'*No, Hugo, of that I will judge. Once 
bring me proof that my poor Mortimer 
married that girl, or even thought that he 
had married ner, and I will let no legal 
quibble influence me. Their son is my 
grandson, and as my grandson he shall be 
held." 

Kathleen darted at Hugo a glance of inef- 
llible scorn. Heavens ! now inconceivably 
mean and paltry must be the soul that could 
descend to such a miserable pettifogger's 
aigument I But at last he knew himself to 
be vanquished, for he bit his lip, and an- 
swered with an air of forced resignation : — 

** Very well, uncle ; it rests with you, of 
course. Then the only question is whether 
such a marriage is really to be found in the 
parish register, and whether Mortimer Her- 
ondale's signature is really my cousin's. I 
confess I should like that point to be set- 
tled before you come to any definite de- 
cision." 

*'It shall be settled at once," said Mr. 
Korthington emphatically. *'Hugo, you 
must go to Wilminster this very day." 

Hugo made no objection, and it was ulti- 
mately arranged that he and his uncle's 
lawyer should go to Wilminster together. 
This being settled, Kathleen and her aunt 
took leave, and went home to wait for the 
result of the investigations, which, as Wil- 
minster was not distant more than a couple 
of hours' railway journey, would probably 
be known in the course of that same day. 
Under these circumstances it may bo im- 
agined with what feverish expectations 
&thleen waited. She was now assured of 
triumph, and yet the few hours of that day 
looked longer than all the months of sus- 
pense that had gone before. 

At last, in the dusk of the evening, she 
received a sign that the messengers sent to 
Wilminster must have returned with^ their 
tidings. A servant came to Flora Cottage 
with a request that Miss St. Quintin would 
step over to Northington House fbr a few 
minutes, as Mr. NortMngtohh&d something 
very particular to say to her. With beat- 
ing heart Kathleen obeyed the summons ; 
and; ere it was yet darfc, had reached the 



house and was ushered into the room where 
she had been received in tiie morning. 

She looked anxiously fbr old Mr. North- 
ington. He was standing near the window 
as she entered, his stately •figure sharpl^ 
defined against the evening sky, but tiie 
moment the door had closed upon her he 
turned round and advanced with out- 
stretched arms, exclaiming : — 

" Come here, Kathleen,— come here, my 
own dear grand-daughter." 

All then was well. Her heart swelled 
with joy and loving gratitude, and, hasten- 
ing forward, she received Uie old man's 
greeting with filial reverence and affection. 
The first outburst of tenderness over, her 
next feeling was one of triumph. So 
George's cause had conquered in spite of all 
the machinations of his enemies! As she 
thought of it, she could not forbear raising 
her head trora her ftiture grandfather's 
shoulder and casting a quick glance round 
the room fi:>r Hugo. But Hugo was not 
there; at such a time it was perhaps 
hardly to be expected that he should be, 
and yet in the arrogant pride of her victory 
Kathleen almost felt his absence to be a 
blank. 

If, however, there was any drawback to 
the first sweetness of her success, it was 
soon forgotten in the kindness of Mr. North- 
ington, whose demonstrations of affection 
and good-will toward George were all that 
she could wish. He was indeed almost be- 
side himself with excitement and pleasur- 
able anticipation. 

" I will see about my wHl this very night," 
he declared. '* I shall not be able to lay my 
head on my pillow until I have made sure 
that my dear Mortimer's son and none other 
is to succeed me. Poor Hugo! But well; 
it can't be helped. And then, Kathleen, then, 
when that is done, I shall be able to look 
Mortimer's son in the face with a good con- 
science. How I am longing to see him! 
The dear boy ! I will write and tell him to 
come at once ; this is his home, and I shall 
never be at rest until he is settled in it. Is 
he much like his poor father, I wonder? 
Oh, how shall I be able to bear it ?^ Tell me, 
Kathleen, when do you think he will come? 
The day after to-morrow, or the day after 
that again? I hardly know how I shall 
wait. Oh, my dear, how happy you have 
made me I " 

And how happy was Kathleen herself! 
The hard-fought battle won at last, and her 
George coming to receive the fruits of con- 
quest Arom her hand, — how rich a reward 
for all she had endured I The joyftal tumult 
of her emotions was almost too much for 
her. 
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" Your ever-lovlDg grandfother," — a letter 
which was to him as a promise of life and 
liberty to a condemned prisoner. 

Once more he could breathe ft'eely. A 
load had been ti^en from his heart, — a 
load of doubt and dread which for the last 
few days had let him know no peace. All 
would be well with him now, and more than 
well, for not only was he rescued trom the 
slough of despond which had so nearly en- 
gulfed him, but he was set on the pinnacle 
of honor and glory for which he had all his 
life been pining. He was proved to be what 
he had ever loved to imagine himself, — of 
gentle, If not exactly noble birth, the heir 
of the name and lands of an ancient and 
Wealthy family. His temperament was nat- 
urally elastic, and by the time he had fin- 
ished the first reading of his letter, he was 
nearly as exultant as though that terrible 
blow of last week had never befiEdlen him. 

The first thing he did, on somewhat re- 
covering A:om his excitement, was to take 
his way, with the precious document in his 
pocket, to a certain back street lying be- 
tween his lodgings and his place of busi- 
ness. Stopping at a shabby-looking house, 
only distinguished A:om the others by wire 
blinds in the parlor windows inscribed in 
dirty white letters "Money and Security 
Office,** he anxiously inquired of a slatternly 
woman who opened the door if Mr. Aarons 
was at home. On being answered in the 
affirmative, he eagerly entered, and was 
shown Into a dingy room at the back, 
where, afbcr waiting a few minutes, he was 
joined by a snufly little old man, with griz- 
zled hair and beard, aquiline nose, and very 
bright black eyes, whom he knew firom 
previous acquaintance to be Mr. Aarons. 

The preliminary greetings exchanged, 
Greorge proceeded to unfold to his Mend, 
amid many interjected congratulations, the 
particulars of his good fortune, not omitting 
to show him the letter just received trom 
Mr. Northington. Having explained every 
thing as well as he could, he concluded by 
making an urgent application for a loan on 
the security of his prospects to the amount 
of two hundred and fifty pounds. 

But Mr. Aarons did not close with the 
application with such alacrity as George 
had hoped. He stood in an attitude of doubt, 
stroking his chin with a not very clean hand, 
and fixing his keen eyes ou Mr. Northing- 
ton's letter as though they would pierce 
through the veil of words to the truth that 
might be behind. But this was just what 
Mr. Aarons' eyes, keen as they were, failed 
to do. It was not often that he did not 
know exactly what to think of a client's 
story, but for once he was fairly nonplussed. 
The story seemed too absurdly improbable 
to be credited for a moment on its own 
merits, and yet he found it difficult to be- 
lieve George capable of either designing or 
executing so clever a forgery as this must 
be. But the rule of Mr. Aarons in such 
matters was to err on the safe side, and he 
followed this rule now, 
^Z^f^ ^^^^^sorry, my dear Mr. Williams, 
^^ sorry indeed. It would have given me 



real pleasure to accommodate — 'pon my 
honor now it would, speaking as a friend 
you know. But you have no idea how hard 
pressed we are just at present, no idea at 
all. Why, I dare say you'd hardly believe it, 
but when I was told it was yon, I was quite 
hoping you had come about that little aflCEilr 
of twenty pounds with interest. Even such 
a trifle as that is an object with us Just 
now, you see. Times is very bad, Mr. Wii' 
liams. But it's an extremely gratifying let- 
ter, I'm sure." • 

Thus saying, he sighed unctuously, and 
handed the letter back to George, who re- 
ceived It with a very crestfallen Took. 

"It's of great importance to me to have 
the money, Mr. Aarons. And I do assure 
you it's all true — as true as — "as gospel 
he was about to say, but checked himself, 
fearing that the allusion might be consid- 
ered indelicate. 

" True 1 My dear young Mend, what do 
you take me for? " remonstrated Mr. Aarons, 
looking much shocked. " Of course I know 
it's all true, and am as glad as if it had hap- 
pened to myself almost. And I'll tell yon 
what, if it's really a great point with you, I 
don't mind letting you have fifty at the same 
rate as before. There! and ^there's not 
another man living I'd have done it for." 

With that he wiped his forehead with a 
dirty pocket-handkerchief, as though al- 
most overcome by such an efibrt of gener- 
osity. 

" Thank you," said George, shaking his 
head sadly, for he understood that this of- 
fer represented the utmost stretch of Mr. 
Aarons' liberality. "But it is of no use; 
nothing under the two hundred and fifty 
would be a bit of good." 

"And that is quite Impossible, Mr. Wil- 
liams, quite — not in my power, 'pon honor. 
Won't you have the fifty, though? It would 
come in very handy for outfit and pocket- 
money, and such like. And really it would 
make me quite happy to feel I had been able 
to oblige you." 

George made one last despairing attempt 
to shake Mr. Aarons' determination with 
respect to the larger sum, but it was of no 
use, and the upshot was that he disconso- 
lately took leave with the proffered fifty 
pounds In his pocket, — they would come in 
handy for his outfit, as Mr. Aarons had 
said. 

His spirits were very much dashed at first 
by the unsuccessftil result of this visit, but 
he gftkdually recovered them as he went 
along. After all, he refiected, his non-suc- 
cess would only occasion a few days' delay. 
When he saw his grandfather, it would be 
easy to drop a delicate hint that two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds would be an accepta- 
ble present ; and that sum, or any larger one 
which he might require, would doubtless be 
forthcoming. Was he not the heir of North- 
ington Park, and meantime recognized as 
nearest and dearest by its present owner? 
What possible h&rm could happen to him? 
It was a bote, ot co\xt^ft,Tio\. Xo \i^ iJcAft v^ 
get the affaVi ott \^ inVTi^ aX. oTvc^,\3ivi\. <i«t- 
talnly it was not. ^ tXvVa^N^ot^^ifeVa^ xcSuac 
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enble abont, and miserable he woold not 

allow himself to be. 

Tlras consoling himself, he arrived at his 
office, — a good deal after the appointed 
time, bnt that was snrely ezcnsablc on so 
exceptional a morning. lie immediately 
soQght an interview with Mr. Ramney, and, 
luivlng explained the sadden change in his 
fortunes, petitioned a few days' holiday for 
the purpose of paying a visit to his grand- 
father. 

"Oh! certainly," said Mr. Rnmney, gra- 
ciously, for he thought the request a very 
modest one under the circumstances. " You 
can take a fbrtnight's leave beginning flrom 
to-morrow, if you like." 

"I am very much obliged to you, sir — I 
wm be back punctual to the very day." 

Mr. Rumney reflected a few seconds. He 
had never found George a very useful clerk, 
and he was considering if he might not do 
a good natured thing without any sacrifice 
of those business interests which in that 
aastere mind were always paramount. 

** If it is any convenience to you, Mr. Wil- 
Uams,** he said at last, "you need not 
trouble yourself about coming back at all. 
With your present prospects I presume you 
do not Intend to continue with us much lon- 
ger, and I shall be quite willing to waive 
the quarter's notice if you wish it." 

George got suddenly very red. 

"Ton are very kind, sir, and Fm extreme- 
ly obliged to you, I'm sure. And I won't 
deny but what I was thinking of leaving 
you, sir, — of course It's only natural when 
I've got a grandfather wanting me to make 
his house my home. But — but not with- 
oat the quarter's notice, sir, if you please. 
I couldn't think of putting you about so." 

" But it won't put us about at all, or I 
should, not have proposed it," replied Mr. 
Bumney, with increased urbanity, for it 
seemed to him that the young man was 
really behaving extremely well. " The busy 
time is just over now, you see, and — " 

"I — I should rather work out my three 
months all fair, if you please, sir," inter- 
rapted George, shuffling uneasily with his 
feet and looMng very uncomfortable. " The 
terms were a quarter's notice on each side, 
and X had rather stand by them — I had in- 
deed. I shouldn't feel satisfied to do any 
thing different, sir. I — I*d sooner not go 
for my holiday at all, if it comes to that." 

Mr. Rumney looked very much surprised, 
but almost as much pleased. 

" The feeling is exceedingly honorable to 
yon, Mr. Williams, and I am very glad to 
find that you have it so strongly. Very 
welly then we shall expect the pleasure of 
seeing you back here to-morrow fortnight ; 
I will not say another word to shake you in 
60 excellent a resolution." 

" Thank you, sir," said George, as grate- 
fUUy as though, in permitting his return to 
business, his employer had conferred on 
him the most signal of all possible favors. 
And having made his obeisance he returned 
to his desk, leaving Mr. Rumney with a 
higher opinion of his Junior clerk than he 
had ever betbre entertSLined. 



" It is very creditable to him, very credit- 
able," he commented afterward, on relat- 
ing the incident to Mr. Finney. " It is onlj 
what he ought to do, of course, but he ie 
one of the last persons I should have ex- 
pected to find so zealoas." 

Mr. Finney was as much surprised as his 
chief. 

" I shouldn't have thought it either, sir; 
he was never one that looked to me to have 
his heart properly in his work. Well, won- 
ders will never cease, they say." 



CHAPTER XXXIT. 

MR. ARMSTRONG AGAIN. 

George had not been long at home that 
evening, when, just after dark, a low knock 
at the street-door announced a visitor, and 
presently his landlady appeared to say that 
a person of the name of Armstrong wished 
to speak to him. Of course he professed 
himself quite ready to see Mr. Armstrong, 
and in another moment his mysterious ac- 
quaintance of the other evening was ushered 
into the room. 

Since discovering the truth of the Strang* 
er's information, George was disposed to 
meet him on terms very different Arom those 
on which they had parted, having indeed 
quite reproached himself for the absurd 
prejudice he had taken at first sight to his 
benefactor. And yet no sooner had the man 
set his foot in the room than George felt 
this prejudice in some measure return upon 
him. There was something in the visitor's 
very manner of entering that impressed 
him disagreeably, and this though it was 
no longer crafty and crouching as It had 
struck him on the first occasion of their 
meeting, but easy and almost jaunty, as of 
one who is sure of his ground. 

"Well?" said the new-comer, as soon as 
they found themselves alone. " Every thing 
is settled by this time, I suppose ? " 

"It is all right," answered George, forc- 
ing himself to speak with a cordiality which 
he did not altogether feel. "The parish 
books have been examined, and every thing 
turns out just as you said. And I am sure 
I am very, very much obliged to you." 

" And what of old Mr. Northington," went 
on the other, not without a certain amount 
of ungracious Impatience. "Has he kept 
his word about making you his heir?" 

Under other circumstances George might 
have been disposed to resent so irrelevant 
an inquisition into his private affairs, but 
just now he was too much pleased with his 
good fortune to be over-critical, and replied 
franldy : — 

" Yes, he has made his will in my favor 
already, and I am to go down to his house 
in a day or two, as soon as ever I can get 
my things together. I wsl «»<i n^t^ TKoaSs 
obliged to -jon. \^\S\ lovi ^\x. ^o^^ ^ ^«!^ 
ute wM\e 1 get -joxx \Xife TSiowfcit"^ 

" The moTiey , — ^\i»X. mow^l^ ^a:sRa 
stianget, a\>sexvX\j. 
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"The twenty pounds, you know,— the 
reward," said George, looking at his com- 
panion with more wonderment than ever. 
What ! was it possible that a man like this 
Armstrong could, though only for a second, 
lose sight of the reward to which his infor- 
mation had entitled him, and of which his 
whole appearance showed him to stand so 
much in need ? And yet, if he had not real- 
ly forgotten it, he had certainly pretended 
to do so, —a most ridiculous and purpose- 
less affectation, surely. 

"Ah, yesl the reward," repeated Arm- 
strong, still, however, without the show of 
interest that might have been expected of 
him, and seated himself according to invita- 
tion. 

George went to his desk, and, taking out 
a twenty-pound note which had been sent 
him for this express purpose A:om Flora 
Cottage the day previously, laid it before 
the visitor, saying : -r 

" My best thanks at the same time, I'm 
sure. But I wish you would tell me a little 
more about it, Mr. Armstrong." 

"About what?" said the man, while he 
lifted the note and stuffed it negligently in- 
to his pocket, as though he scarcely thought 
it worth the trouble of taking care of. " I've 
told you every thing the money was offered 
for, haven't I?" 

" You know what I mean," said George, 
his curiosity urging him to persevere in 
spite of the churlishness of the reply. " I 
want to hear something more about my par- 
ents ; it would be very strange if I did not. 
And I am sure, after what you have told 
me, you must know a great deal about 
tiiiem, or about one of them, at all events." 

"Oh, indeed! you think so?" said Arm- 
strong, looking up with a curious smile of 
superior information which was so distaste- 
Ail to George that he returned it by an im- 
gatient flrown. But Mr. Armstrong did not 
eed the Arown, and kept his eyes fixed on 
George's foce with the most unabashed 
eflh>ntery, almost as though taking his 
measure. Apparently he considered that 
the service he had been the means of ren- 
dering would excuse any liberty he might 
allow himself. 

"I do think so — I am certain of it," 
replied George, with much irritation. <'And 
I don't see what possible objection you can 
have to obliging me with a few particulars." 

" And suppose I say I don't see what you 
want them for?" 

"What I isn't it natural, the first time I 
come across a person who can tell me any 
thing of my father and mother, that I should 
want to find out something about them — 
after spending my life without knowing so 
much as what they were like? " 

" What they were like, — is that what you 
want to know?" said the stranger, with 
another smile. "As for your mother she 
was much like what other women are, I 
suppose, and for your father-* Well, your 
father was like a fool for having any thing 
to do wUIiher," 
George was very angry, so angry that for 
^oiae time be would not trust himself to 



make a rejoinder. He did not quite under- 
stand whether the man meant to imply that 
he spoke from personal knowledge, or 
whether the answer was a mere imperii- j 
nence intended to parry further interroga- 
tion, but in any case such a speech was an 
insult both to him and to the memory of his 
parents. What a wretch this Armstrong 
was I and who could he possibly be ? Some- 
body who must have been acquainted with 
one or both of his parents certainly, — or 
how could he have known tiie date of their 
marriage? — but it must have been as an 
enemy rather than as a friend. 

An enemy! As George reached this 
point a certain passage in his mother's 
letter fiashed on his memory, and he re- 
membered that one enemy she undoubtedly 
had, — the villain who had so remorselessly 
robbed her, and whom she had followed to 
Stommouth in the vain hope of overtaking. 
Then there came to his mind the peculiar 
intonation of Armstrong's voice in com- 
menting on this incident a few evenings 
before, and a conviction seized him that 
this and no other must be the person who, 
taking advantage of the helplessness of the 
widow and the orphan, had cruelly and 
basely robbed them, — whether by fraud or 
violence there was nothing to show. Here 
then was the explanation of that shrinking 
which he had always tdlt in this man's com- 
pany. So his instincts had not deceived 
him. • 

It appeared that Armstrong perceived 
something of the dislike which he Inspired, 
for, after watching the young man a little 
while In silence, he remarked, surlily : — 

" Well, now that you have got my opinion 
you don't seem over-much pleased with it. 
I might as well have held my tongue, after 
all, I think." 

George felt tempted to make a reply 
which should let the scoundrel see that he 
was discovered, but a moment's reflection 
showed him that It would be of no use. 
However strong his own assurance might 
be, he could bring forward no proof of the 
correctness of his suspicions, and the man 
had only to deny that there was any truth 
In them, and then laagh at his impotent 
wrath. He restrained himself therefore, 
and merely answered stiffly : — 

" I consider you have grossly insulted 
me." 

" More fool you to be Insulted so easily," 
said Armstrong, not at all disconcerted. 
" Where would you have been but for me, 
I should like to know ? It would have been 
long enough before any of your parish 
clerks would have scented Mortimer North- 
Ington under Mortimer Herondale, I can 
tell you. Come, young man," he added, 
seeing that George kept sullen silence, 
" what's the use of putting on such airs for 
the sake of people whom, as you say, you 
never knew any thing about? After all, I 
only meant to let you see I didn't want to 
be bothered with your questions." 

George bovred coV^Vj V\i ^tVox vji^A&^tance 
of the implied apoiogy . 
I " You need not \i^ «l£«ld ot td;^ \isn>Mfic^^^ 



joa with ftirUier qoestions, Hr. Arm- 

"80 much the better, we ehallget OD a 
intt de«I more comrbrtoblr- And now It 
ta tbont time I sbonld be going." 

"1 bftve not tbe slightest objection," said 
George, with dignity. 

The other ehnigged his ehonlders as 
thoagh baUuDOsed, and then, as he rose to 
take leare, Inqnlxed:— 

"Let me see, after this week yon will be 
Uring ftt NoitUngton f ark, I soppose T " 

The qaestlon piodnced a disagreeBble Im- 



erer tlwy might bef 

•' NorthingtoD VMk will nataraUy be my 
rostdence," ne anowered, loftily. " Bnt I 
GOBfbu I do not noderatand— " 

He was paoslng to find a suitable mode 
of expressing himself, when Armstrong, 
who Itad already moved toward the door, 
tamed roond to say : — 

" Qood-evenlng. Wo have notblngmore 
to arrange at present, I think." 

" Neither now nor at any other time," re- 
joined George, promptly, determined to let 
the man understand that tJiey were hence- 
forOi strangers. 

AnnstroDg smiled slightly, and wtthont 
any appearance of ofl^nce s^d " Rood- 
evening" again, and went oat. Presently 
George beard the street door close, and, 
hastei^g to the window, saw a figaro 
which lie knew was ArmBtrong'B stealing 
away throngh the daskof the summer night, 
with the same slonohlDg, croachlog gait that 
he had remarked on their first meeting. As 
he watched the figore disappear, he was 
eonsclons of a sense of relief as thoagb 
feeling that he had got rid of something 
erll. Eis ori^nal antipathy toward the 
Uranger hod been bo Intensified by the 
msplclons he had formed concerning him 
that it was almost a drawback on the pleas- 
ure of his new-bom greatness to owe it to 
mch a Boarce. 

He sat for some time musing on the 
strange discovery which he believed him- 
self io have made of the villain who had 
BO cruelly Injured his mother, — that mother 
wboee memory, tdways dear to blm, was 
now dearer than ever, — and was still lost In 
meditation when bis landlady entered with 
1 letter which bad Just come by post. 

As soon as be bad taken it into his hands 
be recognized the writlne. A qnalm of 
■elf-reproach came over him, ibr it was 
that of his kind friend and fester-fUher, Mr. 
WlUiams, whose call he had never yet re- 
tnmed, and bad Indeed almost forgotten In 
the whirl of excitement amidst which for 
the last few days he had been living. A 
good deal ashamed of himself for his neg- 
lect, and determining to remedy it as soon 
aa possible, he broke the seal, and read the 
following lines, dated from the same address 
which bed been left with the landlady a few 
days before : — 



I (bODld not bSTs troabled tdb wltfa lbs prcMDt, otij 
— "-Dugtit perfasH yoe migbt ba til or h>d not sot 
eutge. So I wrlu loit to u; ws an MUTst 
■ddrau, and If not iDoaBTenlendus Ton too 
maoli itull be t*iT (Isdlf joa sui ffja niacalEjIt 
asemlng odIt natunu <•• iboold lllu to Me loinetliuig 
gf TOO wbUt to near. 
<■ BeHTring all pwtttnlsn till wheo we meat, Bnd 
ttb Uud nmcmbTBiioH from all, t vn u stbt, 
"Dear Geone, 

"Toot* ailbotloiiBtelF, 

>< JOHH WlLiAAXB." 

The firstnse of the plural pronoun in this 
letter, snggesting as it did that the writer 
ivas accompanied by one or more members 
of his ftmiiy, bad surprised George not a 
little; bnt when became to the expression 
at the end about " kind remembrances from 
all," be was conscious of an odd Butter 
about the heart which he could not tiave 
previously imagined so trivial a cense capa- 
ble of producing. So Alice was actually in 
LoDdoD, and he was actually going to see 
her to-monow— for of course he would 
now call without fbrther delay. How should 
be look, how should he bear himself, and 
what would be ber bearing toward him? 
And, as he thought of It, ^e fintter about 
the heart made Itself more felt than ever. 
IS so strauge that she should be in 
. at all, yon know, so strauge to think 
what could possibly have brought her — no 
If onder he should feci a little excited. It 

as all so very strange. 

Bat somehow the etrangenesB of Alice 
being In London did not seem to affect blm 
M> much as the fact Itself, for, instead of 
ipecnlatlng on the possible motives of her 
I'lslt, he found htmsetf rather considering 
irbat be should say to ber, and what she 
would probably saj to him. The subject 
Interested him so much that it completely 
drove the idea of the mysterious stranger 
out of his head, and even Nortbiugton Park 
itself only occnrred to him incidentally as 
lie wondered in what terms Alice would 
iBei her congratulations. And so be*was 
going to see her again at last, — after all 
these months 1 He could hardly have said 
\fhether he dreaded the prospect or was 
pleased with it, but it certainly more or less 
(Ustorbed him. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 



I. OEOROB northdioton's fibst ojjjl. 



day, and, having performed his toilet with 
extra care, he s^led forth soon after breok- 
Ibst, with the double purpose of calling on 
the Willlamsee and making a few purchases 
which he considered necessary to enable 
him to appear at Nortblngton Park with 
becoming i^gnlty. Whether ftom a certain 

almplj tieca»B«^aw;«MeisA'Cae.W^»«; 
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urgency and importance, this was the por- 
tion of his day's task that he first execated. 
It. took up the best part of the morning 
and a great deal of the money he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Aarons, — so much indeed 
that he was obliged in prudence to abandon 
the idea of buying some trifle for Mrs. 
Williams or her daughter, as he had quite 
hoped to do when he came out. But he 
reflected that he would soon be able to 
make them as sumptuous a present as they 
could desire to receive or he to bestow, and 
easily consoled himself for the temporary 
disappointment. 

The business of providing himself with 
flEiultlessly fitting patent leather boots, a 
glossy new hat, an assortment of tastefully 
chosen neckties, and other such essentials 
of his position, fUrnished an effectual anti- 
dote against the foolish excitement which 
had possessed him the evening before. 
By the time that it was necessary to think 
of making his visit, he had almost ceased 
to regard it as a subject for nervousness, 
and this desirable condition of feeling con- 
tinued until he was actually in sight of the 
house which was his destination, — an un- 
pretending dwelling enough, situated in a 
somewhat dowdy street leading out of the 
Easton road. At this point, however, his 
courage seemed to collapse instantaneously. 
Boots, hat, neckties, even the broad acres 
of Northlngton Park, all seemed to dwindle 
into airy nonentities; and he could only 
realize the fact that the moment had come 
for seeing Alice again, and for resolving all 
those doubts that he had felt as to the 
manner in which he should greet her and 
the greeting he might himself receive. He 
would fain have deferred the moment by 
lingering in the street a little longer, bat he 
bethought himself that he might have been 
already seen and recognized, and dared not 
delay. 

With trembling hand he forced himself 
to knock at the door, which was presently 
opened by a slip-shod servant-girl, every 
detau of whose appearance corresponded 
with her vocation of lodging-house mald-of- 
all-work. On being told that Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams were within, ho proceeded, ac- 
cording to a previous determination, to 
give his. name, with as much calm dignity 
as he could command under the circum- 
stances, as Mr. George Northlngton. It 
was the first time that he had had occasion 
to introduce himself under his new style, 
and whether from his own awkward self- 
consciousness in enunciating the unfomiliar 
syllables, or from the stupidity of the person 
he had to do with, he was obliged to pro- 
nounce the name two or three times before 
she seemed to take it up at all. At last he 
thought he had made her understand it, and 
suffered himself to be shown into the parlor ; 
but, after all, he had the mortification of 
hearing his grand old fkmlly name announced 
in a mangled form that sounded more like 
*< Snortington" than any thing else. 

He was very much conftised as he entered, 

and a mist swam before his eyes, which 

prevented him from Be^ng any thing dis- 



tinctly. He was aware, however, that 
three persons were in the room, — Mrs. 
Williams, arrayed in the black satin gown 
and best cap with which she always did 
honor to times of rest or recreation, Mr. 
Williams in the act of turning a newspaper 
inside out, and a slight figure seated near 
the window, toward which he dared not 
turn his head, but of which he saw enough 
to feel sure that it was Alice's. 

They had not identified him under the 
name which the servant had announced, and 
looked toward him with curiosity followed 
by surprised recognition. 

" Why, George 1 " sakl Mr. Williams, lay- 
ing down his newspaper. 

"Well, I declare I" commented Mrs. 
Williams. 

"Here I am, you see," said George, 
advancing with a sensation of as much 
embarrassment as though the room had 
been filled with unknown faces. " How do 
you do ? I hope I see you well." 

This was to Mrs. Williams, to whom he 
happened to find himself nearest on enter- 
ing, and with whom he first shook hands, 
not addressing her by name because he did 
not know what name to give her. He had 
been wont to call her " mother" in by-gone 
days, but this he felt would sound like a 
mere mockery now, while the transition to 
"Mrs. Williams " would have been almost 
too marked. 

Mrs. Williams replied that she was quite 
wen she thanked him, and hoped he was the 
same; and then, with a horrible sense of 
constraint and artificiality, he went through 
the same ceremony with Mr. Williams. 
After this he made a few uncertain steps 
toward the figure near the window, and, 
without daring to look up, held for an in- 
stant a cold little hand in his which he 
knew to be Alice's, and the touch of which 
so flurried him that it was with difficulty he 
managed to murmur forth something that 
sounded like an inquiry after her health. 
This ordeal over, he stumbled to a chair 
which Mrs. Williams set for him at the 
other end of the room, and sat down, en- 
deavoring to cover his conflislon with a 
.remark that it was a beautlfUl day. 

"Very fine indeed," agreed Mrs. Wil- 
liams. 

" Capital weather for the harvest," put in 
her husband. 

" Oh, quite beautiftd," said George. 

There was apaase, and George, finding 
himself momentarily relieved from the re- 
sponsibility of doing or saying any thing in 
particular, took the opportunity of direct- 
ing a wary side-glance at Alice, the first 
he had ventured to cast toward her. There 
she was, neat and trim as of old, sitting as 
he had so often seen her sit before, with 
her head bent over her work, and her soft 
smoothly braided hair gleaming darkly in 
the light that entered from the v^ndow be- 
hind, — looking so calm and gentle and un- 
assuming that it was a kind of refreshment 
to the eyes to rest on her. And yet, with 
all her simplicity, how beautiftd she was I — 
more beautiful than ever, Greorge could not 
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help thinking. A trifle older-looking than 
formerly, perhaps, possibly even a little 
graver-looking; but the change, if there 
was one, suited the character of her face 
so well that she appeared only improved 
and perfected by it. And, however grave 
she might be, she did not seem despondent 
or suffering; George particularly noticed 
this, for he particularly looked to see. 
But, look as he would, he could detect none 
of the signs for which he sought ; she ap- 
peared altogether so placidly composed and 
self-possessed that he came to the conclu- 
sion that it was impossible she could have 
been fretting after anybody. Of course 
this was a great comfort to him. 

While he was thus stealthily taking his 
observations of Alice, he became aware that 
he himself was being observed by Mrs. 
Williams, and immediately directed his 
eyes on his hat, drumming on it modestly 
with his fingers, in a vain endeavor to 
appear unconscious. But he knew that he 
was still undergoing Mrs. Williams's silent 
criticism, and, feeling that his best way 
would be to confront it boldly, looked up 
and inquired, not without a self-complacent 
simper : — 

** Well, I suppose you find me very much 
changed, do you not? " 

And then he looked down again at his 
hat, — it was his beautlftil new one, bought 
that morning, — and simpered stlU more. 
Changed indeed! he knew that quite as 
well as Mrs. Williams could tell him. Why, 
when she had last seen him he had been in 
his grub state, a raw youth brought up in 
absolute ignorance of the world, mixing 
with none but poor devils of counter-jump- 
ers, and apparently cut off from all hope of 
xecovering his lost inheritance, whereas 
now — 

"Yes, a great deal changed," said Mrs. 
Williams, but it seemed that she did not 
answer the question exactly in the spirit in 
^hlch It had been asked, for she sighed 
slightly as she spoke, and made a little ges- 
ture which looked like an incipient shake 
of the head, and which George felt to be 
^ery uncomplimentary. It appeared as If 
the beautiful new hat was quite lost on 
lier. 

" I didn't know you just the first minute," 
remarked Mr. Williams, following up the 
subject. " It was a Mr. Snorting, or some- 
thing like that, I thought the servant said, 
— not a bit like Williams at all events, — 
nnd, of course, I never took it into my head 
It was you. And you are a good deal 
changed besides, you know." 

And here Mr. Williams gave a little sigh 
as Mrs. Williams had done before him. 
George did not much relish this way of 
going on, and gladly took the opportunity 
of letting his friends know what a great 
man he had become. 

** Northington was what I told her to 
say," he rejoined, with an air of dignity a 
little spoiled by the eagerness with which 
he looked round to see the effect of the 
communication. " That is my name now, 
and I am sure you will be glad to know that 



my right to it has been recognized by all 
parties concerned." 

His hearers all looked at each other in 
surprise. They had known something of 
his prospects from his letters, as weu as 
from Hugo Northington when he came to 
Stommouth to make inquiries; but, with 
what seemed their inveterate tendency to 
depreciation wherever George was con- 
cerned, they had evidently had no idea that 
his claim would ever be substantiated. 

"Yes," continued George, with much 
elation, " since I wrote to you about it last, 
the advertisement has been answered, and 
every thing has been discovered, as I 
always told you it would be some day. It 
was only yesterday I had a letter from my 
grandfather to say that he had settled 
every thing in my fovor, and that I am 
to go down to Northington Park directly ; 
of course it is natural that all the people 
about the estate should be anxious to see 
me, you know," he added, swelling him- 
self out grandly, and giving another glance 
round the room. 

But nobody seemed inclined to make a 
remark, perhaps because all were still too 
much under the Infiuence of astonishment, 
and he resumed once more : — 

" So I think of running down at once to 
spend a few days, and as soon as ever they 
can spare me from the office I am to reside 
at Northington Park altogether, — a very 
fine place it is, I believe. Quite a new turn- 
over for me, eh?" he inquired, for he 
thought it was time that some spoken com- 
ment should be made on his great tid- 
ings. 

" Indeed it is," assented Mrs. Williams. 
" Well, all I have to say is, I hope you'll be 
happy In It." 

<< And so do I, George, I'm sure," said 
Mr. Williams. 

The wish was In Itself unexceptionable, 
and yet the form in which it was expressed 
somehow slightly ruffled George's feelings. 
This was the sort of thing that might have 
been said If he had announced that he was 
going to open shop on his own account in 
a country town, and surely some different 
mode of congratulation should have been 
adopted under such circumstanceis as the 
present. It seemed to him that Northing- 
ton Park was scarcely being treated with 
sufficient respect. 

*< Oh I well, I don't think there's much 
fear about that, you know," he answered, a 
little superciliously. ** It is quite one of 
the finest places in the country, you must 
understand, and no end of tenants and rents 
and that sort of thing. It would be very 
hard if I couldn't make shift to be happy on 
all that." 

" I hope you will be, George, with all my 
heart," said Mrs. Williams, and this time 
there was a touch of solemnity in her man- 
ner which was not usual with her, *'and 
you may be If you like, I don't doubt. 
Only I'd have you remember there's no 
being happy except you keep oat oCt^xsc^^a*- 
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enongti, and if yon want to sacced you 
wlU." 

•« Where there's a will there's a way,** 
said Mr. Williams. << Still yoa won't find 
it all lerel ground only because you've come 
to be a great man, but quite the con- 
trary." 

For an instant Geoige had been inclined 
to resent being thus preached at. Surely 
they might have taken for granted that he 
knew how to conduct himself, without 
spoiling the pleasure of the occasion for 
him by moral homilies about temptation 
iwd the rest of it. But Just as he was go- 
ing to remonstrate, he remembered his way 
of life since coming to London, and the re- 
monstrance died away in his throat. 

<* It was quite an unexpected pleasure to 
hear of your being in town," he said, after a 
short silence, by way of changing a sub- 
ject which he felt to be a sore one. " It 
seems to be such a very unusual thing for 
you to be up in London, you know." 

<' Yes, unusual enough, thank goodness," 
said Mrs. Williams, tartly, " for I'm sure the 
noise and racket are enough to drive one 
wild. But we have got a bit of business to 
see after, or at least Alice has, and we 
thought we might as well come together and 
make a holiday of it for once." 

<' Business ? " repeated George, with some- 
thing of a flEdter, and stole another look in 
the direction of the window. It had Just 
occurred to him as possible that the busi- 
ness spoken of might be Alice's approach- 
ing marriage, and though of course he 
knew very well this was no concern of his, 
it is surprising how relieved he was to find 
that she was not blushing or showing any 
other sign of confusion. << Business? May 
I ask — " 

He paused, feeling that he no longer pos- 
sessed any claim to be admitted to the fam- 
ily confidence. 

" Of course you may," said Mr. Williams, 
good-naturedly taking compassion on his 
manifest curiosity. <*rm sure you'll be 
pleased to hear of it, George, — Alice has 
Just come into a great piece of luck." 

<< Indeed 1" said George. It was all he 
could say, for the fact was he did not feel 
pleased at all, but more uncomfortable than 
ever. 

** Yes, that she has. You remember poor 
old Captain Tyndall, don't you? " 

Captain Tyndall was the elderly husband 
of the invalid lady with whom Alice had 
spent so many years as nurse and compan- 
ion, and the name, especially taken in con- 
i unction with the acUectives prefixed to it, 
lad the effect of tranqullizing George at 
once. 

" Well, we had a lawyer's letter the other 
day to say that he had Just died, and had 
left Alice all his money because of her hav- 
ing been so kind to his poor wife. Which 
I've no doubt Alice was," went on Mr. Wil- 
liams, looking at his daughter with muchpa- 
temal admiration, ** for it's her way to be 
Jttad to everybody, but as for her or any of 
rfS! ^^ff^^^o^ing of coming In for any thing 
-ffffe tills, I'm sore we no more expected It 
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than the man in the moon. Why, they say 
it will be as much as a thousand or twelve 
hundred pounds, so you may fancy." 

It may be supposed that, with the rev- 
enues of Northington Park in view, such a 
sum as a thousand or twelve hundred 
pounds seemed to George a very inslgnlfi- 
ciuit matter to be so much pleased about. 
But he had the good sense to remember 
that all such things go by comparison, and 
he did his best not to let his slighting esti- 
mate of the amount show itself in the con- 
gratulations which he felt it necessary to 
address to Alice and her family on the occa- 
sion. 

<* I'm very glad to hear of it, I'm sure, — 
'pon my word I can't say when I've been so 
pleased. Such a neat little sum, you know, 

— and not so little either when one comes 
to think of it," he hastened to add, for 
he did not want to appear patronizing. 
"Enough to make one comfortable, and 
after all one doesn't actually require more 
than to be made comfortable, eh? 'Man 
wants but little here below» nor wants that 
little long,' — that's Shakespeare, isn't it? 
Well now, really and truly you couldn't have 
told me any thing to give me so much pleas- 
ure. And I wish you long life and health 
to enjoy it, — that I do, and nobo<|y more 
so." 

He spoke the last words very earnestly, 
and ventured to take a little look at Alice 
to let her see that he was specially address- 
ing her. Their eyes met for an Instant, — 
what soft, beautiful eyes she had to be sure ! 

— and with a little flickering smile she mur- 
mured : — 

'< Thank you very much ; I knew you 
would be pleased to hear of it." 

<< Indeed yon might have been quite sure 
of that," asseverated George. <<And I 
hope," he continued, looking round, '< I hope 
all the present company are aware that I 
shall always take the very deepest interest 
in their fortunes." He felt that he was 
flailing into the patronizing strain again, but 
really, unless he had abstained fh>m ex- 
pressing his friendly sentiments altogether, 
it would have been very difficult to avoid it. 
" I never can forget how much kindness you 
have all shown me, or cease to be grateftd 
for the care which — which — which you 
lavished on me during the years of tender 
infancy," he concluded, triumphantly. 

'* Oh, never mind about that," said Mr. 
Williams. 

" Ah I but it's what I fisel, I do assure 
you, and I shall let you see that I feel it 
some day. Indeed I had hoped before now 
to have been able to offer you some little 
token of my gratitude, but — " 

'* Oh 1 1 dare say," interrupted Mrs. Wil- 
liams, a little brusquely, " and it's very kind 
of you, I'm sure. But there's nothing you 
could offer that will give us half so much 
pleasure as hearing of your being happy 
and good and every thing yoa ought to be. 
That will be quite enough to saUsty us, and 
you know w\ie\i 1 «t)i.^ a thing I mean it." 

" Yes, bwt it woTi't. )ttft ^Yiov^gOk Vi ^ak^t^ 
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ind ont that. And I do declare I have often 
and often been tliinking of yon, and intend- 
ing to send yon some little memento, bat 
^n my word living in London comes so 
very dear — It aint like the country, you 
hkow; one most keep up some sort of 
s^le." 

What sort of style had he kept np ? was a 
qaestion he could not help asking himself 
as the words passed his lips. Well, it had 
been expensive enough, there was no doubt 
about that. 

" Where there's no expectation there's no 
disappointment," said Mrs. Williams, ^' and 
I don't want any thing, or ever did, except 
just to hear of your doing well. Bat we 
are obliged to you all the same, of coarse, 
and very glad you feel to us so Aiendly." 

** Friendly indeed I" ejaculated George. 
" It aint pajring me much of a compliment 
if you didn't give me credit for that, after 
all you have done for me. Friendly aint a 
word to express my sentiments at all." He 
paused, half expecting a response that 
should assure him of the fhll reciprocation of 
his feelings. But no such response came, 
and presently he remembered that, though 
for twenty years of his life he had been to 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams in all things as a 
son, he had no right to expect such a re- 
sponse now. 

A rather chilling silence ensued, during 
which George sat drumming on his hat and 
feeling very awkward, — so awkward that 
he began to thlak how he might bring his 
visit to a close. He had nothiag more to 
say to them, and apparently they had noth- 
ing more to say to him, and what was the 
use of staying longer? 

'< Perhaps I had better go now," he sug- 
gested, giving his hat a little preparatory 
brush with his sleeve. '^I'm afhdd I've 
been hindering you, perhaps." 

'< Oh, dear, no, not at all," they all de- 
clared, but they did not ask him to remain, 
— perhaps because they tdlt they had no 
li^t to make ftirther claims on the time of 
so great a man, — and half gladly, half re- 
luctantly, he rose to his feet. 

*^I shall be sure to come and tell you all 
about it directly I am back Arom Northing- 
ton Park," he promised them. ** You will 
be still in London, I hope ? " 

They were not very sure how much longer 
the legal business might detain them, they 
said, but of course they would be very glad 
to see him if they were in town. Then 
came the adieux, about as stiff and artificial 
as the greetings had been, and, after another 
touch of Alice's cold hand and another fur- 
tive glance at her pale Aice, George found 
himself released and once more in the 
street. 

And now that he was at liberty, he hardly 
knew whether he was most pleased or sorry 
to have got away. The visit had been rather 
an ordeal, there was no denying, and it was 
a relief to have done with it ; and yet, too, 
there was something desolate in finding 
himself alone again. He would have al- 
mast liked to bare the call atill in prospect. 
Meanwhile he had loft behind him an im- 



pression which Mr. and Mrs. Williams did 
not fail to impart to each other, though per- 
l^aps with some reserve seeing that they 
were not alone. 

** I'm afiraid he isn't improved," said Mr. 
Williams, shaking his head. 

<' I never saw any one gone off so in my 
life," said Mrs. Williams, with more vigor 
of expression. " But, bless you, I aint sur- 
prised ; I always knew it would be the spoil- 
ing of him." 

^* And only to think of the nice young fel- 
low he was once," remarked Mr. Williams, 
with a sigh. 

<'Yes," said Mrs. Williams, and nearly 
sighed too. <<Well, nothing but changes 
here below, they say." 

<* He didn't mention any thUig about when 
he was going to be married, did he?" said 
Mr. Williams, with masculine stupidity. 
" But I suppose it is still going on wiUi that 
Miss St. Quintin." 

Mrs. Williams darted a glance at her 
daughter, and another — a veiy angry one 
— at her husband, and answered : — 

''Of course it's still going on — what 
nonsense you talk I Not but what it would 
be a deal better for Miss St. Quintin If it 
wasn't, for it's my opinion he aintV>ne that's 
worth Miss St. Quintin or any other girl 
taking up her head about." 

Here Mrs. WUliams cast another glance at 
her daughter, and the conversation dropped 
without Alice taking any part in it, or so 
much as looking up from her work. If 
George had seen how calmly she sat stitch- 
ing away, he would have been more con- 
vinced than ever that she was not fretting. 
And, indeed, even her father and mother, 
who might have been expected to under- 
stand her better, never guessed that when 
she parted from them that night she lay 
awake for hours, weeping bitter tears which 
were all the bitterer that they had been so 
long restrained. 

And yet so it was. Poor Alice I it was very 
weak of her, and she knew it; still, with aU 
the strength which in some things she pos- 
sessed, she could not help herself. For, 
however unworthy of her might have been 
that recreant George, she had loved him very 
dearly, and she was one of the few with 
whom to love once is to love always. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



EGSTATICS. 



What pen could hope to do justice to 
Eathlcen*s feelings during this period of 
joy and triumph, while she was waiting to 
see her George come and take possession 
of the home of his ancestors ? 

Her happiness was perfect, or rather, 
since perfection can be predicated of noth- 
ing in this world, would have been perfect 

but lot tli© &W-CLeVQiK]Ct\\i% \SSS^"^^^KWS.^ ^^5iiQL 

counted tkoi \io\«B, \Xxfe ^^^3 \s!:\v3»n.^'*>"«'ssv^ 
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were to elapse befbre her beloved came, 
and in the mean time fed upon the blessed 
idea that he was coming. His image was 
constantly in her thoughts, and never did 
any image created by poet's foncy shine 
more resplendently and throngh a brighter 
halo of noble and chivalrous attributes. He 
was her hero and thrice her hero ; the be- 
trothed lover Ax)m whom she had been so 
long and cmelly severed, the brave and 
self-devoted champion who had rashed into 
the Jaws of death to rescue her, the young 
heir of all the Korthingtons, so strangely 
kept out of his rights by a malicious for- 
tune, and so strangely restored by her 
means. 

Nothing was wanting to the complete- 
nes of the romance ; and as he was its hero, 
she was its heroine, and Mt raised In moral 
dignity by having to play a part of such 
importance in such a drama. In point of 
wonderftil and pulse-stirring experiences 
she had nothing to envy any Miranda or 
Rosalind or Ferdita of them all ; and now, 
her troubles and hair-breadth 'scapes over, 
it only remained for her to place her hand in 
that of her lover and advance to the ft'ont 
amid a flourish of trumpets. Fortunate 
Kathleen I And such a lover, too, as hers 
was, — so good, so brave, so handsome, so 
idolizing, and so idolized. Ah I how she 
loneed, how she pined to have him restored 
to her, to see once more with her living 
eyes the bright original of the sleeping and 
waking dreams which had been her only 
comfort during the weary nights and days 
that had passed since she looked upon him 
last. 

At length the day so eagerly looked for- 
ward to dawned, — the happy day which was 
to bring to Northington Park its heir, and 
to Kathleen her lover, the day which George 
had appointed for his coming. What a day 
it was for Kathleen I He was not to arrive 
till late in the afternoon, but flrom the first 
instant of awakening she was in a fever of 
excitement which left her scarcely mistress 
of herself. 

It had been arranged that she was to be 
at Northington House at the moment of her 
George's arrival, to bear her personal share 
in the triumph of the occasion which she 
had done so much to bring about. Thus, a 
little before the time at which the visitor 
was expected, she set out ttom Flora Cot- 
tage, accompanied as usual by her aunt. 

For now Kathleen was to be permitted to 
bid her lover welcome as a lover under Miss 
Thome's very eyes. In view of George Wil- 
liams's metamorphosis into George North- 
ington, heir of Northington Park, her guar- 
dians had judged it best to withdraw their 
opposition to a union which they saw was 
Inevitable, and which in a pecuniary sense 
was even* highly eligible. And it must be 
said that Miss Thome felt a good deal 'im- 
pressed with the importance of her ftitnre 
nephew-in-law as she went with Kathleen 
toward Northington house on this momen- 
toas day, passing under halt a dozen trl- 
omphal arches of evergreens and roses, 
»ad na^s waving the word '* Welcome," 



that Mr. Northington had caused to be erect- 
ed at the park-gates and in the avenue. It 
was impossible not to feel some respect for 
a person in whoso honor so much joyftil 
preparation was made, especially consider- 
ing that he was the acknowledged heir of 
the rich domain which stretched on every 
side, bathed in a golden flood of July sun- 
shine that caused every thing to look its 
very best. And if Miss Thome was thus 
influenced, it may be imagined what emo- 
tions of pride and tendemess were at work 
within Kathleen's bosom. 

On being shown into the drawing-room 
at Northington House, where, as in the 
park, every thing was in gala trim, the la- 
dies found nobody yet to receive them, old 
Mr. Northington being busy superintending 
preparations in another part of the house. 
Miss Thome, however, was not sorry to 
get a little breathing-time after her walk, 
and dropped down on a chair at the table to 
amuse herself wltli looking over magazines 
and albums. But as for Kathleen, in her 
present state of excitement no magazine 
or album could have fixed her attention for 
a second. She could not even bring her- 
self to sit down, and, wandering off to one 
of the tall folding windows, both leaves of 
which were wide open, stood looking out 
at the fair landscape, and musing on him 
who was so soon to bo its animating spirit. 
Presently, tempted into the open air by the 
ft*agrant breath of the flowers that came 
wafted toward her, she stepped on to the 
terrace outside, and, moving a few paces 
flrom the window so that she might not be 
overlooked Arom the room, fell Into a long 
and delicious revery. 

How Incomparably blest she was! On 
the point of being reunited to her George, 
to him who was the chosen of her heart, to 
him who was the only living creature capa- 
ble of understanding and entering into her 
emotions, to him who was as it were her 
other self. And reunited under what cir- 
cumstances I She was waiting to welcome 
him to an ancestral home which she had 
been the means of discovering for him, — 
a rich bridal gift traly, yet not one that It 
need wound his manly dignity to receive, 
for had he not bestowed on her the far rich- 
er boon of a life preserved at the risk of 
his own? Was there ever a pair joined by 
such mysterious, such holy ties ? so visibly 
predestined to be all In all to each other? 
And now their destiny was to be folfilied, 
and they were to meet never to be separate. 
As she thought of it aU, gazing dreamily 
before her at the pleasant sunlit garden, 
and the lofty crests of the park trees beyond 
quivering In the hazy summer atmosphere, 
she could have believed that the scene was 
laid in Paradise. 

Suddenly she heard footsteps that sound- 
ed almost close at her side, and ere she 
could raise her eyes was aware of a figure 
emerging fh)m behind the angle of the 
house. With a wild rash of blood at her 
heart she looked u^ . C<yaiVjQL \.\> >^« ^«^t^^ 

But it was someVioA^ n^t^ d\«et<bTv\. ttot^ 
George. It "waa ^t. B.w^o 'Sotx.ViL'Vxk^Xftxi, 
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She could not repress a start. She had 
aever seen him since the day that George's 
claims had received definitive recognition, 
sind Just now, with her thoughts occupied 
with such far other topics, she had for the 
time absolutely forgotten his existence. 

He also was evidently unprepared for the 
meeting, and even made a slight pause as if 
lie would have tamed back and avoided it 
tiad there been time. But their eyes had 
already met, and, perceiving that there was 
Qo help for it, he came forward, though per- 
haps not quite with his accustomed ease of 
manner. On her part, the first surprise 
over, she was restored to the most perfect 
composure. The idea of George had so en- 
tirely taken possession of her soul as to 
moke her indiflbrent to all tlUngs else, and 
at this juncture not all the Hugos in the 
world would have had power to ruffle her. 

He bowed with formal courtesy, and she 
bowed likewise, — almost mechanically, for 
her thoughts were still far, far away. 
" Good-afternoon, Miss St. Quintin. I have 
startled you, I am afiraid? " 

" Oh, no I thank you," she replied, absent- 
ly. '< I was a little taken by surprise for a 
moment, that was all." 

« You did not expect me to remain hero 
to-day under the circumstances ? But you 
must understand that it is all my uncle's 
doing ; he said it would show bad feeling 
if I went away just as the new heir was ar- 
riving, and as I do not want to be suspect- 
ed of that, I agreed to stay and offer my 
congratulations along with the rest." 

" You are very kind," e^aid Kathleen, with 
serene politeness, and even made a little 
inclination of the head by way of acknowl- 
edgment, though all the time it was a mat- 
ter of supreme indifference to her whether 
he offered his congratulations or not. Ex- 
cept George, every thing and every body was 
a matter of supreme indifference to her just 
now. 

*< Well, you see my uncle has been very 
good to me for a great many years, and I do 
not wish to do any thing to vex him just at 
the last. So, as he was very anxious about 
it, I have promised to stay with him a week 
or two longer, untU I leave England." 

'* Leave England 1 " said Kathleen, with a 
slight feeling of surprise. '*I did not 
know you thought of leaving England." 

*' Did you not ? Oh, yes ! that is quite ar- 
ranged. A friend has Uiterested himself to 
get me an appointment in India; and I am 
going out next month." 

" Going out to India ! " She was as much 
surprised as it was possible for her to be 
surprised about any thing unconnected with 
George. 

"Yes, going out to India," said Hngo, 
switching away the dust from his boots 
with natural or assumed indifference. 
'* Well, it is necessary to do something for 
my own living now, you know. I have 
nothing of my own, I am soriy to say, and 
of course my prospects are very different 
from what they were." 

Kathleen was ailent. Strangely enough, 
^ tbia instant she had nerer realized the 



extent to which George's gain would be 
Hugo's loss, and somehow she felt taken 
aback. She had always thought of Hugo 
as one who had usurped the place of her 
George, and was to be expelled fh)m it at 
any cost, never as one on whom such ex- 
pulsion would inflict injury and even ruin; 
and now that he suddenly appeared before 
her under this new aspect, she was fairly 
startled. For the first time she was con- 
scious of a shade of embarrassment in this 
man's presence, — the embarrassment of a 
generous enemy in view of the humiliation 
of a Mien foe. She knew not what to say. 
After what she had done, any expression of 
regret would have been a mere mockery, 
and yet. it seemed unkind to hear his con- 
fession of poverty, and make no answer. 

She was relieved of her difficulty sooner 
than she expected, for presently he turned 
away with a careless wave of the hand, 
saying : — 

** I must go in now and dress for dinner, 
or I shall not be ready with my congratula- 
tions after all. I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you again before long."* 

He raUed his hat with an easy politeness, 
which showed him to have entirely regained 
his self-possession, and which was in marked 
contrast to the conscious awkwardness of 
Kathleen, and, before she had sufficiently 
recovered herself to speak, went on his 
way with as assured a step as though he 
were still treading on his own heritage. 
One would have thought he had forgotten 
the change in his fortunes, or, remembering 
it, did not care about it. 

And yet he did remember it, and did care 
about it, too, a little, as Kathleen would have 
understood could she have seen the half- 
bitter, half-sad expression of his face as he 
turned away. He knew he could not mend 
matters by being down-hearted, but he was 
not so unlike other people as not to wish 
that things had turned out very differently. 
As he looked up at the old house which had 
been his home since boyhood, and which so 
soon was to know him no longer, he was 
near drawing a heavy sigh, and it required 
all his philosophy — that cynical philosophy 
so repugnant to Kathleen — to convert the 
sigh into a whistle. 

Kathleen looked after him with a sense 
of some slight compunction, mixed with a 
kind of involuntary respect. He was really 
bearing it uncommonly well, there was no 
denying; and it was, undoubtedly, a very 
hard thing to bear when one came to think 
of it. And so he was going to India, — 
who would have supposed it? Going to 
India to work, — to get his living, as he had 
said. What a change for him after the 
luxurious, sybarite life he had been accus- 
tomed to! He was not going to marry 
that rich Miss Lambert, then, as his uncle 
had wished, — that pattern of conventional 
propriety, whom he had made such a fhss 
about? Well, it was almost a pity he was 
not ; it would have be<i\i\i\R.^\K»\JQMJJ».<ak\\^a» 
being ptovVCi^i^ tot . ^xsLX^aa^NaftL ^<sv!kfc ^^^^^ 
right ot couxa^-, oTk^m\i"&\.XJcSi»5s.^^^^^^\^ 
ter of iunxmOL^ft^ tox xioX.X^^Va^^^^'^^^^ 
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marry for money. And so he was actually 
going to India to work for his Hying, — 
going to leave the white clilb of England, 
and the old trees of Northington Park for 
behind him, perhaps fbrever, who could 
tell? Really one conld not help being 
sorry for him. Bat then why had he be- 
haved so badly to Greorge? Why had he 
tried so long to keep him oat of his rights, 
and said such things of him ? —Oh, horrible ! 
What a wicked, monstrous calumny ! Dear, 
dear George ! 

And then she fell to thinking about 
George and his impending arrival, and once 
more every thing else became a blank to her. 

She was roused flrom her reVery by the 
sound of voices coming through the open 
window of the drawing-room, and, bethink- 
ing herself that one of them was probably 
old Mr. Northington's, hastened back into 
the room. Here, as she expected, she found 
the old man, who had just entered and was 
eagerly inquiring after her firom Miss 
Thome. 

He was as delighted as ever to see her, or 
even moi^ delighted than ever, for he was in 
a state of excitement and impatience only 
equalled by her own, and knew that in her so- 
ciety he might give vent to his feelings with 
a ftill assurance of finding sympathy. Hardly 
was the first salutation over when he began 
to expatiate on the subject dearest to his 
heart. 

*'He may be here any minute now, mv 
dear; the train was to arrive at Brentworth 
ftilly a quarter of an hour ago, and the bays 
can trot femously when they choose. There 
can be no mistake about meeting him, I 
think ; the carriage was sent off in good 
time, — an hour ago and more. O my Sear, 
I can't tell you how I feel now that the 
time is so near ! If he is like his poor fether, 
—Of course I hope that he will be, and yet 
I hardly know how I shall bear it." 

He became so much agitated at the idea 
that Kathleen was almost alarmed, and put 
her hand lovingly in his as she answered : — 

"Dear Mr. Northington, you will get 
used to it in time." 

** Oh, yes ! in time, but Just at first you 
see. Oh, try to prepare me for it; try to 
tell me what he is like. He is feir, I know, 
— different from my poor Mortimer there. 
But very handsome,you told me, — Is he not ? 
Oh, I am sure there must be a likeness." 

'••Ah, very handsome," pensively sighed 
Kathleen, lost in mental contemplation of 
the image which she cherished in her heart 
of hearts. **A bright, sunny complexion, 
and light chestnut hair tinged with gold, — 
and at the same time so refined and intel- 
lectual-looking." 

"Yes, yesl" said the old man, eagerly, 
"Just like my Mortimer. I wish they had 
thought of calling this one Mortimer too, 
by the way ; and yet perhaps it is better as 
it is. Go on, my dear. Very intellectual- 
lookiDg, you say f With a clear, high white 
Afrelieadf" 

A '^^' ^^^^ " ^^^^ Kathleen, clasping her 
^^ S.r' ''* "^^^^^ ^^^y ^^ow, and with 
BomcthiDgao grand and imperial about it. 



And then the eyes, — so keen and searching, 
and yet burning with such a pure, steady, 
serene light, — I never saw such eyes in my 
life." 

" Dark, are they ? — like Mortimer's. Oh, 
how shall I have strength to go throngh 
it?" 

" No, not dark, but a beautifel deep blue, 

— such as you may see when the sky is 
breaking after a storm. But their expres- 
sion, — oh, that I cannot depict to yon. 
An expression that seems to haunt you 
when you have once seen it, — so earnest 
and ftdl of soul, so tender and yet so com- 
manding." 

"His fether's exactly I" exclaimed the 
trembling listener. " O Kathleen, when 
you speak of him I could imagine you were 
describing my dear son. And he is toll, is 
he not ? A fine, upright, manly figure ? " 

" A grand-looking figure," replied Kath- 
leen, with energy. " Gracefel and elegant, 
and yet giving the idea of so much strength, 

— so much majesty, I may say." 

" What shall I do? " cried the old man, 
hoarsely. "It will be as if my son was 
coming back to me fh>m the grave. How 
shall I bear it?" 

He fell into a violent tremor as he spoke, 
and was altogether so much overcome that 
even Miss Thome, who had been sitting 
listening to Kathleen's description in un- 
sympathlzlng astonishment, could not for- 
bear looking at him with some solicitude. 

All at once he became deadly pale, and 
held up his hand as though to ei^join 
silence. 

" Hush, I hear wheels," he murmured. 

Kathleen listened and turned pale toa 
She also heard the sounds of wheels com- 
ing from the other side of the house in the 
direction of the avenue, and knew that her 
George must be at hand. She was like to 
fkint with excess of Joy. 

The sound came nearer and nearer tiU 
the eager listeners knew that it must be 
close to the house, then ceased, and was 
followed by a noise as of horses impatidntiy 
pawing the ground. They could not sea 
any thing from that room, but they were 
aware that a carriage had drawn up at the 
front door; and presently came a scuffilng 
of footsteps in the hall, as of servants hast- 
ening to admit and welcome a new-comer. 

With a great effort the old man rose 
staggering to his feet and went out. Kath- 
leen rose too and attempted to follow, but 
could not. The excitement in which she had 
lived for weeks past culminated in that mo- 
ment, and her heart beat so that she could 
not move, — could hardly see or hear 
through the mist that seemed to envelop 
her senses. Like a statue she stood, — with 
all her faculties as it were benumbed, con- 
scious of nothing save of Joy ineffisible. 

There was a confesed murmur of voices 
in the hall, of which in her agitation she 
could distinguish none, followed by a mo- 
mentary pa\i&e. ^t^ft^wW^ «hA was aware 
of two Agates eiQ\iet\Tk%\Xi<& TOOTCi^ ^xsk\^\oS^ 
the tumxAtuoua t\ixo>cWVxi% ot \i«t \!^j3»^ 
heard a voVce \Vte \\x^ o\^ laajtf % %«.iVa%\ 
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"There she is, Geoige,— my grtnd- 
danghter and yaar wife. Oo up and kiss 
h», she is all your own now." 

Ilien through the vaporoiis clond which 
floated before her eyes she saw one of the 
flgares come forward in her direction, and, 
ere she could discern more, ftlt an arm put 
roond her waist and a kiss imprinted on her 
dieek. At last, at last, the long waited hour 
had oome, and her Greorge, her lover, her 
deliverer, her hero, was restored to her 
side, never to be parted Arom her 
more. Thrice-blessed realization of bles- 
sed dreams I 
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This first rapturous moment was over, 
but the conftwion of her fiiculties still con- 
tinued. There was a dimness in her eyes 
which prevented her ftom distinguishing 
any object clearly, and her brain was in a 
whirl which made her Insensible to all 
things save the fiict that her George was in 
her presence standing close to her side. At 
last a voice fell upon her ear, saying : — 

*' How am I to express my sentiments on 
so anspieious an occasion? O Miss St. 
Quintin, or rather I should say Kathleen, 
how fortunate an individual do I deem my- 
self!" 

She knew that the voice was George's, 
and its sound had a strange effect on her, 
recalling her to herself as nothing else 
could have done, and dissipating as if by 
magic the tumult of her senses. The haze 
seemed to roll like a curtain ftom before 
her eyes, and, turning them toward the 
figure beside her, she saw and recognized 
her George. 

She recognized him, — that is to say she 
blew it was he, and would have known it 
bad she been called to identify him among a 
thousand. And yet somehow in recognizing 
hhn she was surprised, almost as though he 
had been somebody altogether different 
from himself. She knew it was George, the 
same with whom she had exchanged rings 
in sign of solemn troth-plighting, the same 
whom she had seen almost driven flrom her 
presence by the harshness of her relatives, 
and yet somehow she was surprised. And, 
curiously enough, the effect of her surprise 
was not to increase her agitation, but sud- 
denly to calm and subdue it. She became 
all at once wonderfully composed and tran- 
<IQil, and almost at a moment's notice her 
heart resumed something like its ordinary 
imlsations. Strange how soothing an in- 
fluence the beloved presence may exercise 
on our emotions even when at their wild- 
est; and so indeed Kathleen could not help 
thixiking. 

A short pause ensued, for George had 

flred off the little speech prepared for the 

occasion, and knew not what more to say. 

Bathe OUed up the silence very gracefully 

by smUing 8ignmc&ntly and laying his hand 

onbis heart; and when he thought he had 



thus given sufficient expression to his feel- 
ings, he turned away with some sense of 
relief to make his obehuuices to Miss Thome. 

'< How do you do, madam? I hope I see 
you well on this auspicious day. Ah ! how 
little did I think that we should ever have 
the pleasure of meeting thus, beneath the 
roof of my respected grandfather." 

To which Miss Thome replied very gpra- 
ciously ; Just the least bit in the world con- 
descendingly, perhaps, but still cordially 
enough to show that she quite appreciated 
the advantages of the young man's new 
position. 

Meanwhile Kathleen, feeling it awkward to 
remain standing, had found a chair for her- 
self, and was now sitting watching the 
movements of her betrothed, with an ab- 
sence of fluny which was in such contrast 
to her previous excitement that she could 
not help noticing it with surprise. But the 
troth is, as she explained to herself, no 
mortal has more than a certain capacity for 
happiness, beyond which all must necessa- 
rily be waste and overflow, and she had 
filled the jneasure of Joy so Aill by anticipa- 
tion that she could pile it no higher now. 
The storm of emotion had spent itself du- 
ring the period of waiting and suspense, 
and now there was nothing to do but to 
bask in the soft sunshine of assured bliss. 

She raised her eyes toward old Mr. 
Northington, and saw with satisfaction that 
his experiences were apparently of the same 
kind as her own. The storm was over with 
him too, and he was basking in the sun- 
shine, — that is to say, sitting comfortably 
in his easy-chair, looking very pale and 
worn certainly, but wonderfully tranquil 
considering the wild agitation which had 
possessed him a few minutes before, and 
which Kathleen had almost feared that 
George's arrival might increase to a dan- 
gerous extent. There was hardly any ap- 
pearance of agitation in his face now ; noth- 
ing but an expression of gentle, benevolent 
kindness, and his voice scarcely shook even 
when he turned toward his grandson to 
say: — 

"Sit down, my dear George, pray, and 
remember that the more you make yourself 
at home the better you will please me. This 
is your home now, and I hope it will prove 
a very happy one." 

" You are very kind, sir," said George, 
seating himself with some little awkward- 
ness. " And I am sure I ought to be very 
gratefhl at finding myself so highly flEivored." 
" No, no — thanks," said the old man, hast- 
ily; "it is only your right. You are my 
son's son, you know, my only son's son." 

He heaved a little involuntary sigh as he 
spoke, and Kathleen could not forbear look- 
ing at him and wondering what the sigh 
meant. It came ttom the fUUness of his J oy , 
no doubt — oh! of course firom the fUllness 
of his Joy. At all events it had nothing to 
do with an5\.\i\ii^\Vfeft-->SKft— >Kk& ^^asssfe- 
pointment,, aut^\^\ 0\v,t^^\ ^^^^^^-v 
poBsVble, — d\aa.woVQtaaftTk\. ^VOo.^ ^^^rt^ 
sucli aa GeoT%fe\ kx.^ l^'^* ^^^ T^^^^^^ 
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whether he was in the smallest degree less 
delighted than he expected to be ; whether 
he in the smallest degree accused her in his 
own mind of exaggeration in the descrip- 
tion which she had endeavored to give 
him. Certainly Arom what she had said he 
might have expected somebody a trifle taller 
and a shade more commanding in flgnre, 
though he could not say he had been much 
deceived either, fbr the height was quite 
up to the average, and the figure was 
really a very good one. And then when 
she came to think of it, she had perhaps 
given him a slightly mistaken impres- 
sion of the forehei^, for, though it was ex- 
ceedingly well-proportioned, she noticed 
now that the appearance of loftiness was in 
some measure owing to the hair being 
brushed back tvom the temples, and not al- 
together to the shape of the head. She had 
perhaps said a little too much,' also, about 
the peculiar color and expression of the 
eyes ; but then to be sure on that point it 
was impossible to judge just now ; it was 
only natural that they should be a little 
heavy and dull-looking after so long a jour- 
ney. The same might be said of the hair; 
it was impossible but that the dust of the 
road should have dimmed the rich golden 
hues that had so impressed themselves on 
her mind's eye. As for disapointment, it 
was out of the question that Mr. Northing- 
ton could be so unreasonable. Disappoint- 
ed with that honest, manly countenance, in- 
stinct with courage and generosity — disap- 
pointed with that unassuming simple bear- 
ing, index of a character unconscious of its 
own modest worth I How much more real 
dignity in such a bearing than in all the su- 
percilious patrician airs in the world ! No, 
no, it was impossible, uttterly impossible, 
that Mr. Northington should feel disap- 
pointed, — as impossible as that she should 
feel disappointed herself. 

While ELathleen had been thus giving way 
to the course of her reflections, stealing a 
glance by turns, first in the direction of Mr. 
' Northington, and then of her George, the 
old man had been doing his best to keep up 
a conversation with the new-comer. 

** You don't know howl have been looking 
forward to this meeting, George." 

<< And so have I, sir, Pm sure, ever since 
receiving your kind invite." 

**I behaved very harshly to your dear 
father, — at one time of his life, at least." 

«* Don't mention it, sir." 

*' But I will try to make it up toward his 
son. Eveiy thing I have is yours, George, 
remember that, except a little trifle of money 
that I have set apart for poor Hueo, —very 
little it is, poor fellow " (here Mr. Northing- 
ton sighed again, as George thought very 
unnecessarily). *' But as for the estate and 
every thing on it, all belongs to you, and 
your wishes concerning it shall be respected 
as though you were master already." 

Qeorge had not been over well pleased at 

tie idea of a slice being taken out of his 

rifflMtfiii inlierit&nce tor the sake of a con- 

ceited swell wiio Iiad surely been standing 

Ja otiier men's shoes quite long enongh ; but 



the last words sounded so gratcAiUy i 
ears as quite to restore him to equanii 
He glanced round the room and at the 
trees visible through the windows, an 
panded with pride and pleasure. It w 
delicious to feel himself virtually moi 
of all he surveyed, — and this in spite 
certain feeling of shyness and const 
which weighed upon him. 

*' O sir, I don't know how to thanl 
for so many esteemed favors. But I 
do my best to give every satisfaction." 

The conversation had proceeded thu 
when the door opened, and another me: 
of the approaching family dinner-] 
made his appearance, cutting short Geo 
further acknowledgments, and roi 
Kathleen ttom her meditations. 

She looked toward the door with i 
curiosity, and saw, as she had expe 
Hugo. He was bearing himself very 
under his misfortune, certainly. She ( 
not but understand that the moment 
be a particularly trsdng one for him, an 
she had never seen him enter with a ^ 
step or with an air of more complete 
possession. Really it must be said thi 
had very great strength of mind. 

He went up straight to George, anc 
the eyes of the two men met, Kati 
watched Hugo's face with a jealous, al 
apprehensive, vigilance, recollecting 
verdict he had once dared to pronounc 
her betrothed, and half expecting to s 
re-expressed in the old, sneering look v 
she so well remembered. But no — 
that he was defeated he was apparentl; 
ing to bear his defeat with a good g 
He held out his hand with perfect frank 
and, speaking for once without any c 
either in his face or voice, said, cordiall 

*' I have to offer you my best congra 
tions. Our interests have been opp 
hitherto, but now that the thing is set 
I hope we shall be friends, as rela 
ought to be." 

She was so relieved to find him ta 
matters in this spirit that she felt posl 
ly grateftd, almost as though he hac 
frained ttom dealing a blow which he li 
in his power to inflict. She looked eaj 
toward George, never doubting the 
would be as much pleased with this tei 
ing of the olive-branch as she was hers 

But George only held out two fingers 
gingerly. The appearance of Hugo- 
man who had so long tried to keep hln 
of his rights, and who, it seemed, was 
to be allowed to nibble at his inheritan 
had fairly roused him out of his shyi 
and he determined to let the fellow see 
he was not one to be come over In 
style. 

"You were not very anxious to hav< 
for a relation a little while ago, I tl 
But I was a poor relation then — he I h 
and some parties don't care much for 
poor relations, do they? But times 
changed now, eh.? — tables turned, as 
saying is.** 

Kathleen Nvaa ^te^jMvsSV^ -^^i^^,— ^ 
posVtVve p«An. YniQLfe^^i «^mo«X «& M ^ 
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self had been the person whose sensibilities 
the words were calcalated to wonnd. How 
coold George say any thing so cutting and 
Dokindieven In Joke? Just when the poor 
fellow was in the midst of his troubles — 
how his feelings must be hurt by such a 
speech I He had taken it very well, turning 
away as though he had not heard it ; but for 
all that it onght never to have been spok- 
en. Though she must not be unjust to 
George, of course ; he had received a great 
deal of provocation — poor George I Who 
knew what horrid Jeering things might have 
been said to him during that interview with 
Hugo a few months back? must have been 
said indeed, or this never would have hap- 
pened. Yet for her sake he must learn to 
forget and forgive. 

She was still under the painfhl impression 
which this incident had caused her, and in 
momentary terror of something being said 
which might inflict a new wound on Hugo's 
feelings, when to her great relief the danger 
was averted by the entrance of a servant, to 
announce that dinner was ready. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



neabeh still. 



As a matter of course it fell to George''s 
share to escort ELathleen to the dining-room, 
and in spite of her natural flurry at finding 
her arm linked in that of her beloved, she 
availed herself of the opportunity to whis- 
per, as they were crossing the hall : — 

" Please try not to say any thing to hurt 
that poor Mr. Hugo's feelings. We must re- 
member that he luus lost every thing he bad 
been looking forward to, — poor fellow, it 
must be very hard for him." 

"Well, yes, I suppose it must," said 
George, pulling out his whisker with his 
(Usengaged hand. *' But it wasn't our fault 
he was looking forward to it, eh ? It will 
be a good lesson to him not to count his 
chickens before they are hatched — he ! he I " 

He sniggered and looked in her face for 
approbation, and she forced herself to smile 
too, just to let him see she understood that 
the apparent ill-nature of the speech was 
all in ftin. But though she told herself that 
nothing more than a joke was intended, the 
words rather Jarred on her feelings notwith- 
standing. Somehow she did not think the 
subject altogether a fit one for Jesting. 
Poor Hugo 1 

The party sat down to dinner, Mr. North- 
ington presiding at one end of the table, 
and Miss Thome at the other, while the be- 
trothed pair were placed together with 
nobody opposite them but Hugo. Of course 
Kathleen felt that she was the happiest of 
the happy as she found herself in such close 
proximity to her heart's idol; and yet, as 
human nature must always have something 
to wish for, she was conscious of wishing 
that Hago bad been sitting anywhere but 
where he waa, just where he could com- 
moDd a front view other Qeorge. For she 

H 



knew that Hugo could not be expected to re- 
gard his successAil rival with friendly eyes, 
and as she took her place at the table it had 
suddenly flashed across her memory that, 
on the only former occasion on which she 
had sat down to dinner with George, she 
had seen him eat with his knife. She had 
forgotten all about it Arom that time to the 
present, but the fact was indubitable never- 
theless, and she quailed within herself as 
she thought of the possibility that the habit 
mierht still have been retained. 

The flrst helping was served round, and, 
not without a certain anxiety, she stole a 
side-glance at her betrothed. He was in 
the act of raising a morsel to his mouth on 
the point of his knife, and her heart sank 
within her. Not of course from any foolish 
prejudice of her own; she would have de- 
spised herself if she could have allowed any 
paltry trick of social custom to weigh an in- 
stant in the balance against that inner worth, 
which, after all, is the only quality that 
really adorns a man. But she could not 
bear to think of others, and, least of all, 
Hugo, passing disparaging remarks on her 
George for what they might choose to call 
defects of breeding. So much pained was 
she by the idea, that she did not like even 
to raise her eyes toward Hugo to see if he 
was looking. 

She was presently relieved by the voice 
of old Mr. Northington, who, observing that 
all present were more or less constrained 
by the novelty of the situation, endeavored 
to set them at ease by getting up a little 
conversation. 

*^Well, George, this is your flrst dinner 
at home, and I hope you will eiyoy it." 

" Thank you, sir," said George, swallow- 
ing down a mouthfUl in great haste. << Tm 
doing so, I'm sure." 

This was to a great extent true, for 
though he suflbred a good deal Arom dilem- 
mas and perplexities of the same kind which 
had tormented him at that memorable din- 
ner at 154 Marine Parade, still he felt from 
his position in some sort raised above them. 
His napkin kept slipping from his knees 
now as then, and he had the same embar- 
rassment in making up his mind as to what 
dishes to accept or refUse ; but he did not 
feel nearly so much afraid as on the former 
occasion of his difficulties being observed 
by the servant in attendance. The poor 
devil was in his power, might be turned off 
at a moment's notice if he chose, and under 
such circumstances was not likely to be 
thinking so much of criticising his young 
master as of how to secure his favorable 
notice. And then, Ibr the same reason that 
George did not find himself overawed by 
the servant, he did not .flnd himself over- 
awed by the grandeur of his material 
surroundings. He had a feeling of proprie- 
torship in all that he saw, which made 
every thing appear comparatively ordinary 
and matter-oif-course» Not owVj ^\sS&^ \!l^ 
was on xecog;n\Tfc^ X^TOi^ oil ^^ajoa^i^^ ^\Qs^ 
every one^ uA. t^i^ \«Xi\fe. ^'^ ^^^ \i.^^x^^ ^^^• 
vous indeeOL ^V>iti q\^ ^t- ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ton was his grandfather, and Kathleen was 
his promised wife. And even if he still 
stood slightly in awe of these, he enjoyed a 
delicious sense of superiority over Hugo. 
The others were entitled to his respect, and 
he might naturally be a IKtle embarrassed 
in their company, but Hugo and himself had 
been already weighed in the scale with each 
other, and Hugo had kicked the beam. So, 
on the whole, it was quite tme that George 
was enjoying himself. 

** Be sure you call for whatever you want, 
George," continued his grandfather. " Re- 
member, you cannot give me more pleasure 
than by showing that you consider yourself 
In your own home." 

*'' Thank you, sir, I will, as you are so 
kind." 

" I hope so. By the way, what was all 
that nonsense you wrote about having to go 
back again to business in order to finish a 
quarter? We must not have any thing of 
tiie kind, my dear boy. You are settled at 
home, and home can't spare you." 

** You are very good, sir," said George, 
fhmbling rather uneasily with his bread 
meanwhile. "But — but I must go back, 
if you please. I was only to get a fort- 
night's holiday, and they will be up on the 
SOth. Rumney is such a very particular 
chap, you see." 

" Oh ! but he won't be particular if you 
explain the circumstances. Tell him your 
grandfather will not give you up." 

" It is no use, sir ; I have explained every 
thing to him already, and he says I must go 
back for three months. It's his right, you 
know, sir, and he Is one of those parties 
that always stick by their rights.^' 

" It is the most unreasonable thing I ever 
heard of in my life. What I If I am ready 
to pay any amount in the way of forfeit- 
money I I'll tell you what, George, I'll 
write to him myself, and ask it as a partic- 
ular favor." * 

"And I will get my uncle to write too," 
said Kathleen. "I am sure that Mr. Rum- 
ney won't reftise any thing to such an old 
friend." 

^' Oh no ! don't think of such a thing, 
please," said George, eagerly, — so eagerly 
indeed that all of a sudden he got quite 
flushed. "I — I would rather go back, 
really and truly I would. I — I promised, 
you know, and I'd sooner any thing than 
break my word." 

"Nonsense, my dear boy; that is being 
too particular." 

"But it would make me quite unhappy, 
sir, — indeed it would," said George, almost 
imploringly. <* I have set my heart on 
working out every thing fair and honora- 
ble, and I should b^ quite miserable not to, 
'pon my word I should. The — the fact is, 
you see, I was always so particular fond of 
business, and couldn't abide to skulk from 
it like, just at the last. So you won't ask 
me, if fon please, sir." 
As Kathleen beard, she could not forbear 
SJancing toward the speaker with a look 
or admiring approbation. What a noble, 
Honorable sentiment was here, — expressed 



maybe in somewhat homely language, but 1 
yet how noble and how honorable! Ah! 
how infinitely preferable was a man like 
this to a smooth-spoken worldling, who 
could spin nicely turned phrases by the 
hour without once striking out a spark of 
just and generous feeling I As she looked 
at the open, manly countenance, all aglow 
with honest love of work, she felt that not 
for the world would she stand between him 
and the performance of what he deemed to 
be his duty. He should go, and not even 
in her own mind would she murmur at his 
absence. 

Apparently old Mr. Northlngton's feelings 
were something the same as her own, for, 
with a gentle smile at the young man's en- 
thusiasm, he answered : — 

"It shall be just as you like, my dear 
George. I could not think of opposing you 
in a matter on which you feel so strongly, 
and if you still want to leave as when the 
SOth comes, you shall. Though of course 
we shall miss you very much," he added, 
hastily. 

" Thank you, sir. But it can't be helped, 
you know. Duty first and pleasure after- 
wards, they say." 

" Just so. But I had no idea you were 
so much a man of business as this, George. 
It really does you great credit." 

"Very great credit indeed," murmured 
Miss Thome. 

" Oh I it comes quite natural to me," said 
George, recovering from his embarrassment 
under the influence of such general appro- 
bation, and almost beginning to persuade 
himself that his desire to return to work, 
really argued an uncommon amount of 
energy and perseverance. " I always was 
a dab at figures, and such like. It's a gift, 
I suppose." 

"Indeed it is," said Mr. Northington. 
" How Messrs. Rumney will miss you, to be 
sure I " 

" Well, I shouldn't wonder if they did," 
said George, with an assumption of much 
modesty. "But the best of friends must 
part, you know." 

" We shall need to try hard to make it up 
to yon, George," went on the old man, smil- 
ing. " I am afraid you are almost fonder of 
your office than you are of us." 

" Fond of it indeed, — a poking, musty 
hole I " ejaculated George. " At least when 
I say that," he added, recollecting himself, 
" of course I mean I have been very happy 
in it." 

" Oh I with your taste for business there 
can be no doubt about that. And then I 
suppose you like living in London; most 
young men do nowadays." 

. " Well, I am rather partial to it, certain- 
ly. A very gay metropolis is London, — is it 
not, sir?" 

" Very gay," said Mr. Northington, still 
doing his best, though perhaps with a little 
eflbrt, to keep the conversation going. 
"Let me see, what part did yon live in? 
I have STieh. & X^tsudi ixi<&m<c>T:^ tlqi^ tot 'UmUl 
I kind of tyi\ngJ 
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feeling a little ashamed at having to make 
the admission. <* Not a very swell locality, 
of coarse, bat very handy for the city, 
and exceedingly salubrions. I had apart- 
ments in Bloomsbnry at first, and certainly 
tlie neighborhood is roach more genteel, 
bat the fact is I couldn't get on with my 
landlady. Landladies are noted for having 
bad tempers, aint they, sir ? And their cats 
are noted for drinking the milk, eh? he! 
he ! Of coarse you know what I mean, sir, 
— -a two-legged cat, yoa understand. He! 
he!" 

Mr. Northington laaghed aJ9 heartily as 
he could, and George, encouraged by the 
effect of this sally, looked round the table 
for the approbation of the rest of the com- 
pany. In doing so he perceived that he 
was the only person with any thing Icfb on 
his plate, and was consequently keeping all 
the others waiting. A little put out by the 
discovery, he made as much haste as he 
could to finish what remained, gracefully 
apologizing as he did so. 

" I beg your pardon, I am sure, but you 
see I have been talking so much that I've 
almost forgotten to take my dinner. No 
man can do two things at once, they say. 
But I am very sorry to keep you waiting, — 
I'm aflraid you must think me a shocking 
dilettante." (He evidently thought dilet- 
tante had something to do with dilatory.) 

Kathleen bit her lip. She hod indeed been 
in discomfort during the whole of this con- 
versation, discomfort increasing at the lit- 
tle exhibition of wit which George had 
thought so effective, and culminating with 
his present exhibition of erudition. It was 
not of course that she herself attached any 
importance to these little outer roughnesses 
of the diamond; no, indeed, as she kept 
telling herself all the time, for her own 
part she would really have been refreshed by 
a way of thinking and speaking so absolutely 
free trom all ordinary social affectations 
and conventionalities. But she could not 
endure to see her George in the innocent 
openness of his heart expose himself to the 
cruel shafts of ridicule with which an arti- 
ficial and frivolous society never fails to 
punish any departure ftom cut-and-dry pre- 
cedent. She writhed within herself as she 
thought of the unkind and unjust criticisms 
which every second word of that artless dis- 
course was calculated to suggest to un- 
sympathetic or hostile listeners. That hor- 
rible Hugo, — how he must be sneering at 
it all I and, indeed, she could hardly blame 
him if he was, for he certainly had received 
some little provocation. 

She could not restrain her desire to see 
how Hugo was taking it, and glanced cau- 
tiously toward him. But he did not seem 
to be looking at George, — rather, it ap- 
peared to her, at herself, and the expression 
on his face was not so much sneering as 
perplexed. It was as though he were try- 
ing to read a riddle that puzzled him. And 
whether or not mortification had rendered 
KatliJeen pretem&tnrally BUBpicioTia, she al- 
most instantaneously made up her mind as 
to what the riddle was. 



''He is surprised at my choice, I sup- 
pose," she thought to herself as she hastily 
withdrew her eyes ; " he does not under- 
stand how any young lady can be so uncon- 
ventional in her tastes as to care for a man 
who is not stilted and artificial like the rest 
of them. I wonder what exactly he thinks 
of me, — that I am a very shocking creature, 
I dare say. Not, of course, that it matters 
what he thinks, only I should rather like to 
know. Well, at all events he must see that, 
whatever I am, I am very different from the 
ordinary run of girls. They only look at 
the outside of things, and want nothing in 
a man except polish and rose-water, but I 
look deeper — even he must see that. It is 
not the veneering and gilding that I think of, 
it is enough for me that my choice is one of 
Nature's gentlemen, one of Nature's — " 

Here a slight gargle from George, pro- 
duced by an act of over-hasty deglutition, 
interrupted the course of her meditations ; 
and, as so often happens when the chain of 
thought is deranged by however trivial an 
incident, she did not resume them for the 
present. 

Enlivened by occasional conversation of 
the same kind as* that of which specimens 
have already been given, the dinner ad- 
vanced toward its conclusion, and at length 
arrived at the final stage which precedes the 
withdrawal of the ladies. Kathleen was not 
sorry, for, in spite of her near proximity to 
her betrothed, she had found the meal 
rather long ; it is always wearisome to sit 
at the table when one has no appetite, and 
the excitement of the day had completely 
taken away hers. Just, however, as she 
was looking toward her aunt in expectation 
of the signal for retiring, her attention was 
attracted by the voice of old Mr. Northing- 
ton. 

'' And now, as you all know, it is my way 
to be old-fashioned in every thing, and I 
must not depart from it to-day. Ladies and 
gentlemen, fill your glasses, if you please ; 
I am going to propose a toast." 

He filled up his own and Kathleen's glass 
as he spoke, not, however, with any par- 
ticular show of eagerness or jubilation, but 
in a grave, mechanical kind of way, as 
though he were acquitting himself of a ne- 
cessary task. It was easy to see that the 
poor old man was quite tired out with the 
emotions he had passed through, and that 
not even his grandson's company had power 
foe. the present to revive him. 

There was a pause, during which every- 
body was preparing for the toast and George 
l9oked very sheepSh ; and then Mr. North- 
ington, speaking in rather slow, perfhnctory 
tones, said : — 

" Here is to my dear grandson George 
Northington, and may he ei\joy many years 
of health and happiness in his new home." 

All looked toward the hero of the day, 
and raised their glasses to their lips, — even 
Hugo, who, as Kathleen particularly ob- 
served, 0\OL\iWVOX \»Q \JCkfe Vi^^\»^N5iXsL ^s. ^ssaR^ 

alacrity aa wiy ow^* ^^^i5\i>afe^^>^^«^^- 

ing uncommowVj ^^» ^ .^ ^^vv. 

It was iiOYi\\saft lox <^^^^^ ^ ^^"^"^ 
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thanks, which he did in a mixed state of em- 
barrassment and elation that rather inter- 
fered with his eloquence. 

''My best thaniss are doe, ladies and 
gents — ladies and gentlemen, I mean. And 
rm sure I wish the same to you and many 
of them, many happy retnms, you know, of 
— of this auspicious occasion, you know. 
And so with this I will conclude, wishing a 
health to you, honored sir, and to you, Miss 
St. Quintin— ELathleen, I mean — and to 
you, madam." 

'•And Mr. Hugo," whispered Kathleen, 
quickly. 

** Oh, yes ! certainly, and Mr. Hugo. I 
don't wish to bear msdice on account of the 
past, especially on such — such an auspi- 
cious occasion as this, you know." 

Kathleen felt herself on the rack. What 
possessed George that he must be always 
raking up those old injuries ? He meant no 
harm, of course, but it was very provoking 
of him to be so stupid. What could Hugo 
possibly think, he who had behaved so dif- 
ferently himself ? He had made no allusions 
to the past in drinking his rival's health. 
What could he think? 

At this juncture Miss Thome rose to re- 
tire to the drawing-room, and Kathleen fol- 
lowed gladly, only too happy to escape 
Hugo's further observation. 

But it looked as if she were not going to 
be allowed to escape so easily, for to her 
astonishment she and her aunt had no soon- 
er entered the drawing-room than Hugo 
made his appearance there also. 

" I dare say my uncle will prefer to have 
a little quiet talk with his grandson this 
first day," he explained, in answer to her 
surprised look. "And I have a great deal 
to do just now." 

She made some inarticulate reply, and 
then came dead silence for a minute or 
two, Hugo apparently looking for some- 
thing among a heap of books and papers 
. on a side-table, and Kathleen watching in 
nervous expectation that he was going 
to make some disparaging remark about 
George. At last he spoke, but it was only 
to say : — 

" Oh f here it is. My Bengalee grammar. 
Miss St. Quintin. But I suppose you don't 
take any Interest in any thing so outland- 
ish." 

She was very much relieved, — so much 
relieved that for the second time that day 
she felt grateftil to Hugo as though for an 
act of forbearance. How very kind and 
generous he was ! 

"Your Bengalee grammar?" she said, 
forcing a smile. " It sounds very formida- 
ble, certainly. And are you really learning 
Bengalee ? " 

"Yes, really, and working away very 
hard, I canvassure yon. I hope I shall be a 
tolerably good hand at it by the time I get 
out." 

"Oh, indeed!" 

SAe knew not what else to answer for a 

moment, — that subject of his going out to 

India was such a very awkward one under 

tae circumstances,-^ hat presently she con- 



trived to add something about supposing it 
was very difficult. 

" Oh, yes ! very difficult, but I shall man- 
age it by working hard enough, and I am 
going np stairs to work at it now, if you will 
excuse me. So I may as well say good- 
evening at once, for I am afiraid I can't have 
the pleasure of seeing you again to-day." 

He was already at the door as he spoke, 
and bowed to both the ladies very pleasant- 
ly. 

"What I won't you wait to have tea?" 

said Miss Thome, compassionately, and 
Kathleen felt quite obliged to her aunt for 
having thought of it. 

" I don't care for tea, thank you. Good- 
evening, Miss St. Quintin." 

" Good-evening," said Kathleen, in a rather 
low voice. 

In another instant ho was gone, and, 
while Miss Thome applied herself to the 
task of tea-making, Kathleen sat looking 
at the door which had just closed with a 
feeling of something like melancholy. 
Poor fellow ! how dull it must be for him to 
be going up stairs to those solitary labors 
of his, — and knowing too that all the others 
in the house were feasting ! How terribly 
lonely and isolated he must feel, he who had 
been so lately all but master in the house- 
hold 1 And now neglected by everybody, — 
already commencing that life of work which 
was henceforth his only portion. Poor 
Hugo ! It was really a pity that he would 
not stop to take a cup of tea to refresh him 
for his evening's study. And yet perhaps 
it was just as well that he had gone be- 
fore, — before the gentlemen came in from 
the dining-room. 

Meantime the conversation between the 
gentlemen in the dining-room was not pro- 
ceeding with any extraordinary briskness. 
The old man was tired and languid, and did 
the honors with a manifest effort, while 
George felt shy and out of his element, — 
fingering his wine-glass nervously, and 
answering almost in monosyllables. And 
yet all the time he had a subject on his 
mind which he was longing to approach, 
knowing that he would not be quit^ com- 
fortable until it was disposed of. But he 
found the matter an awkward one to begin 
upon, and it was not till nearly the end of 
the tite-h-Ute that he brought himself to 
say: — 

" I have a little — a little favor to solicit, 
sir, or shall have leastways when I return 
to town, so I may as well mention it now to 
prevent mistake, — to obviate misunder- 
standing. I hope you won't consider it a 
Uberty, sir." 

"My dear boy, how can you speak of 
such a thing? What is it you wish ? You 
know I shall be only too happy to do what 
I can to please you." 

"It was about a little^ hem — a little 
pecuniary matter, in fact, sir. I shall have 
a good many expenses to meet when I am 
up in town, — approaching union with Miss 
St. Quintin, you \aio\?\ ot cowt%^ NX.\Akft& 
a good dea\ to tig a t€WoN^ omx ovi \>asi^^ 
occasions. And it you ^o\3\d. \i^ >s\\A 
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eooDgh, sir, to advance a little sum, — jast 

to cover the expenses of — of my trousseau, 

» I may say — " 
"Is that all? My dear George, of coarse, 

—any sum you like to name. How much 

do yon think yon shall want ? " 
** I don't think I conld do It under — under 

two hundred and fifty, sir, and if you would 
not object to throw in a few pounds 
more — " 

"We will call it five hundred, then. 
Well, we need not say any thing more about 
it now, but remind me of it before you go, 
and you shall have the cheque to take with 
you." 

"O sir I" exclaimed George, with a 
burst of genuine gratitude. ** How ever I 
am to thank yon Vm sure I don't know. 
It makes me so happy and comfortable in 
my mind, — you can't tliink." 

And indeed his spirits were perceptibly 
higher after the matter had been thus 
arranged. 

They joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room soon afterward, slightly startling 
Kitiileen by their entrance, for she had 
been in somewhat of a revery. But she 
qnickly recovered herself on the approach 
of her betrothed, and was soon deep in a 
rhapsody on the splendors of the sunset and 
the glowing tints of the purple and crimson 
clouds with wliich it had left the evening 
sky eflhlgent; only he rather spoiled the 
effect by calling them mauve and magenta. 

She was deprived presently of this con- 
genial topic by the entrance of a servant 
with lights, and the conversation rather 
flagged again. After this, indeed, the 
evening was not much further prolonged, 
Mr. Northington being so visibly fatigued 
that Kathleen was no less desirous than her 
annt to go home and leave hita to the 
repose he so much needed. They were not, 
however, allowed to depart until an appoint- 
ment had been made for the next day. 

« You and your aunt will both come and 
dine with us to-morrow, of course, my 
dear," Said the old man, taking her hand 
with his usual kindness when she went to 
bid him good-night. " And, by the way, we 
are going to have a little ceremony here in 
the morning, which I should like you to 
witness. The tenants are coming to pre- 
sent George with an address of welcome 
and congratulation, — it was an idea of 
Farmer Scruby's, I believe. They are to 
be at the house by twelve o'clock ; you must 
lealiy be present, my dear, and your aunt 
too. Stay, I'll tell you how we shall man- 
age; Creorge shall go down to Flora Cot- 
tage after breakfast and fetch you, — you 
will like that, I know." 

Of course the proposal was accepted; 

Kathleen would not have missed witnessing 

80 interesting a spectacle for the world. 

Indeed, considering the contempt in which 

I she professed to hold externals, she was 

almost unduly gratified by so decisive a 

tribute to George's Importance &s was here 

implied. Bat it is always pleasant to feel 

tiiat the beloved object is looked up to by 

others as well as by one's self. 



Immediately afterward the ladles took 
leave, and set out on their way back to 
Flora Cottage, George accompanying them 
as an escort. Of course in itself nothing 
could have given Kathleen more pleasure 
than thus to find herself walking by her 
Greorge's side ; but under the present circum- 
tances she could not help being a little silent 
and even melancholy. For, as she passed 
out of the house, she remembered tluit on 
former occasions they had always been seen 
home by Hugo (he had really been very 
kind and polite when one came to think of 
it), and this in turn reminded her of the 
lonely, laborious evening which the poor 
fellow had been spending, was spending 
even now. Poor Hugo I She looked back 
at the lighted windows of the house, and 
wondered which of them was that of his 
solitary study. How very desolate he must 
feel! 

The idea continued to make her a little 
sad all the way home, and ' when she 
arrived at the gate of Flora Cottage, where 
she had so often heard Hugo's cheerfhl 
voice bid her and her aunt <* good-night," 
she could not repress a slight sigh. This 
was not lost upon George, who, interpreting 
it to mean regret at the approaching part- 
ing, ventured to give her hand something 
of a squeeze as he took it to say farewell. 
And somehow that squeeze tinged Kath- 
leen's thoughts with a shade of self-re- 
proach as she passed into Mrs. Rickett's 
little hall. She felt that she ought not to 
have forgotten her happiness even for a 
moment. 

Ah I what a true, manly, honest heart 
that was, and how completely it was her 
own I 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



SPOTS ON THE SUN. 



Next morning Kathleen woke with a 
certain sensation of iistlessness and general * 
dampness of spirits which at first she was 
at a loss to account for. But she re- 
membered the reaction which is so apt to 
follow seasons of intense joy or excitement, 
and easily understood what was the matter. 

She shook off the feeling as well as she 
could, calling up to her assistance the idea 
of her George, forcing her mind to dwell on 
his many virtues, his Arank, manly character, 
the ardor of his application to business, 
the unassuming simplicity of his manners, 
above all, his humble, adoring devotion to- 
ward herself. And, as might have been 
expected, these thoughts had a wonderful 
effect in restoring her spirits. As her ideas 
— a little inclined to wandering at first — be- 
came more and more fixed on George and 
his goodness, the reactionary languor began 
to give way, and she GiUy teftiliA^l V^Kt 
great liapp\\ie&^. lioxi^ \i^t^^^ xjaa \5s;\ssa 
came tor Geotgi^ \.c> «:^^^x ^*i<i«^t^^»."^ "^^ 
appomtment,, e\ife ^%a Vsi ^ ^'^^'^'^l^v^c^ 
pleasurable ex.i&^cX.«X\o^ ^^ ^<!^ v^^^^^^^^* ^ 
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seeing him again; not sach tempestuous 
excitement as that of yesterday, of course 
(it would not have been natural after so 
short a separation), but a very agreeable 
commotion. 

She got herself equipped for her walk in 
superfluously good time, and — Miss Thome 
being less expeditious at her toilet — was 
waiting alone in the drawing-room when 
he was announced. As he advanced and 
took her hand, the flutter of her nerves in- 
creased tenfold, but when in another mo- 
ment she bashfully raised her eyes she was 
again conscious of a sensation of surprise, — 
the same sensation of surprise, though in a 
milder form, that she had experienced yes- 
terday. And, just as had happened yester- 
day, the surprise had a curiously quieting 
efiect, causing the flutter to subside almost 
immediately. 

*• How do you do? " she inquired, marvel- 
ling at her own self-possession. **Pray 
take a chair." 

" I don't mind If I do," said Creorge, and 
they both seated themselves. "Pretty 
well, I thank you; I hope you are the 
same." 

" Oh, yes I thank you. And your grand- 
father — I trust he is better this morn- 
ing?" 

*' Well, yes, I think he seems pretty toler- 
able. Miss Thorne is all right, I hope ? " 

"Yes, thank you; she will be ready 
almost directly. What a lovely morn- 
ing ! " 

"Oh I lovely," said George, staring very 
hard at his hat, and almost wishing for 
Miss Thorne to come and relieve him from 
the awkwardness of the interview. He did 
not exactly know what in fashionable 
circles would be considered quite the right 
thing to do or say on such an occasion. 

Kathleen was almost as much perplexed 
as he was himself. She knew that this 
small-talk about health and weather was 
not the kind of conversation which ought 
to be held between a mutually adoring pair 
^flnding themselves alone after months of 
cruel separation ; and in proportion as she 
felt stiff and embarrassed she was angry 
with herself for being so. If he should 
think her cold or distant ! Any thing would 
be better than that, — and, summoning up 
all her energies, she forced herself to make 
an attempt at giving a confidential and 
sentimental turn to the discourse. 

" O George, how happy we ought to be I 
and how happy indeed we are I to meet 
again thus, after all that we have gone 
through, — with none to part us more, or 
to chide us because we will not be parted. 
Ah, what reason we have for thankftil- 
ness I " 

" We have indeed," said George, staring 
at his hat harder than ever. " Oh, yes I we 
have indeed." 

"Indeed, indeed, we have," resumed 

Kathleen^ clasping her hands. " But some- 

tliing told me that it would be 80, something 

toJd me that we should triumph over all 

obstacles if we were bat faithtiil the one to 

^o other. Heaven smiles on constancy, — 



I know, I feel that It does. Ah, George, 
if all men were like you, Shakespeare would 
never have had to write that the course of 
true love does not run smooth. The course 
of true love always does run smooth, — 
sooner or later, at least; that is my con- 
viction." 

"Oh certainly," said George, rathar more 
awkwardly if possible this time than before, 
for he was thinking at the moment of Alice. 
" No doubt about it, of course." 

" Ah, we see the proof of it," said Kath- 
leen, fervently; "it is proved in our own 
happiness. We have had many trials, it is 
true, have been passed through a fiery ftir- 
nace of affliction, but see now how rich is 
our reward I " 

" A splendid property, to be sure," mur- 
mured George, quite glad to think that she 
had changed the subject. '^I really had no 
notion it was so extensive." 

Kathleen started, and, as George went 
•on, her clasped hands gradually became dis- 
joined. 

" And then the elegant mansion, so beau- 
tlfhlly fitted up, and the farms and tenants 
they tell me about — Oh ! altogether it is the 
most eligible property I ever heard of, and 
I am sure. Miss St. Qulntln — I am sure, 
Kathleen — If you only knew how obliged I 
feel for the trouble you have taken in ferret- 
ing it all out for me I I might have been 
kept out of my rights long enough if it 
hadn't been for you ; of that I am well 
aware." 

"Do not speak of it," said Kathleen 
gravely ; " I am more than repaid by seeing 
you restored to them. And then I know 
that you will make such a good use of your 
prosperity — ah! lam sure you will. You 
have felt what adversity is, and you will 
always appreciate your privileges with a 
grateftil heart; you will always remember 
how many there are perhaps equally de- 
serving, and yet how much less fortunate 1 " 

She sighed, for the idea of poor disinher- 
ited Hugo was in her mind as she spoke, 
partly suggesting her words, partly suggest- 
ed by them. 

"Oh, yes I " said George. " I understand 
all about that. Do as you would be done 
by, and that sort of thing, you know — I 
quite understand, and intend to act up to it, 
of course." 

"I am sure you do," said Kathleen, ear- 
nestly, " I am sure you do." She paused an 
instant, and then went on hesitatingly, 
" Dear George, I hope you will excuse me 
for mentioning it, but I think if you would 
try to be a little more fWendly with that 
poor Mr. Hugo~ He is so much to be 
pitied, you know — and very good-hearted, 
I am sure, even though he may be a little 
off-hand in his manners. I am afiraid you 
hardly do him justice." 

" Well, for that matter he wasn't so over- 
anxious ta do me justice, was he?" said 
George, with a little chuckling laugh. " But 
of course I'U do my beat If It's to please you." 
I Kathleen Yf as aWftiit.. T^i^\«jQi^>CL^^^x^- 
l ted dVsagveeaYAy oti\xex feM,«Ai^tox>i:tL^^Tsx 
I time a ^dsloyai tXiou^X. wt^i^xxjJvx^ ^^x 
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George occarred to her. Was he not a little 
ungeneroos ? 

Bat no sooner had the thought presented 
itself than she thrust it back indignantly, 
reproaching herself for having given it even 
momentary admission. What I had he been 
ungenerous when he plunged into the boil- 
ing flood to save her life at the risk of his 
own? Oh, base and ungrateful that she was 
to blame him for a second ! If he had not 
been the soul of generosity, what would have 
become of her? 

<* If you^d been left to yourself, you'd have 
scrambled to your feet in no time" 

Ah, wicked, treasonable words I She did 
not know what suggested them at that in- 
stant, but she remembered that they had 
been spoken by that vulgar, rough farmer in 
whose house she had taken shelter after the 
accident, — a horrid clod of a creature whom 
she had striven to forget all about Aromthat 
time till this, and who had tried to make 
out that she had been in no danger at all. 
Absurd 1 Surely she who had experienced the 
peril ought to know best what it was. And 
yet the man had said that he had lived in 
that house, close to that very part of the 
river, for fifty years, — he ought to know 
too. 

While these disquieting reflections were 
fc^owing each other through her mind, 
much more quickly, however, than any pen 
can jot them down, Miss Thome entered the 
room all ready for her walk to Northington 
House, and Kathleen was obliged to rouse 
herself. 

The whole party were presently on their 
way through the park, stopping occasionally 
to admire the decorations which had been 
put up in honor of the previous day and 
had not yet been removed. But though 
Kathleen was obliged to stop when the 
others stopped, and admire what the others 
admired, she would rather have gone on 
and taken no notice. The festive prepara- 
tions which had so pleased her yesterday 
now struck her as superfluous and in bad 
taste. How poor Hugo's feelings must be 
wounded if he knew of theml The idea 
quite spoiled the pleasure of the walk. 

They found old Mr. Northington sitting 
alone in his usual morning-room, looking 
decidedly the better for his night's rest, 
though still, as Kathleen thought, rather 
pale and languid. But then Kathleen was 
morbidly watchftil of the old man's appear- 
ance this morning. She was so anxious to 
satisfy herself that he was not in the least 
degree disappointed. 

There had not been time for much more 
than the exchange of the usual formalities 
of meeting, when George called attention 
to some fifteen or twenty sprucely dressed 
farmer-looking persons, most of them with 
fiowers in their button-holes, on their way 
through the garden to the house. 

*< Here is the procession ! " he exclaimed, 
v^th some elation. '^ Uncommon imposing 
it looks, *pon my word, don't it now? " 

Kathleen tamed ber eyes to the window, 
.«id for a moment was conscious of a sense 
ofgratmcation. But in the next the feeling 



died away, and she recollected with a shud- 
der that, firom what she had once heard him 
say, Hugo's room must be somewhere on 
that side of the house, so that he probably 
saw the people coming as plainly as she did 
herself. The idea set her nerves aU on edge. 
What a horrible, what a gratuitous insult to 
his misfortune that he should be exposed to 
witness with his own eyes the triumph of 
his rival, — actually to see those who had 
ben in some sort his own lieges coming to 
rejoice by implication in his downfall I 
Horrid I What firightftdly bad taste and 
bad feeling the whole affair showed I 

Before she had done thinking thus, the 
procession had advanced so near the house 
that she could no longer see it from the 
window, and presently a servant came to 
announce its arrival. 

" Mr. Scruby and the deputation, if. you 
please, sir." 

Mr. Northington desired that Mr. Scruby 
and the deputation should be shown in, and 
immediately afterward, with a profusion of 
bows, there entered a sleek, rather oily- 
looking personage, with straight hair very 
smoothly brushed, followed by the group of 
men who had been seen coming through the 
garden, most of whom clustered about the 
doorway as though afraid of advancing 
farther. 

With a rather weary expression, which 
did not escape Kathleen,! the old man rose 
and looked at his heir, who thereupon rose 
also, then went on, with one of his old- 
fashioned stately inclinations of the 
head : — 

" I am very much obliged to you all for 
the kind interest in my happiness which has 
induced you to take the trouble of coming 
here to-day, and have great pleasure in 
presenting to you my grandson and your 
future landlord, Mr. George Northington." 

There was a murmur of applause, set 
going by Mr. Scruby, while George, laying 
his hand on his heart, made a bow to the 
assembled multitude, with a solemn dignity 
that might have befitted the heir-apparent 
of an empire on being presented to his 
people ; and in something of this light in- 
deed there is reason to believe that he 
viewed the occasion. 

<< We are indeed honored, sir,*' said Mr. 
Scruby, bending very low. ** And shall be 
still more so if you will allow me to read 
this little address in the name of myself and 
fellow-tenants. I am not the senior tenant, 
I am aware, sir," he explained, modestly, 
turning to the old man, '* but as it has been 
my privilege to think of this little method 
of paying our respects to the young master, 
I have been naturally, even though un- 
worthily, selected to expound the views of 
the company on the present occasion. So,' 
if you will be kind enough to listen to the 
little address — my own composition, per- 
haps I may mention— I will take the liberty 
of beginning." 

He c\eaieOL\v\a >iXito^\. QrMifc<3ft\N^^ife'»^>=^^'» 
pompouaXy xxmomxi^ ;v. «.^\qXS. ^^^ "^^"fl^ 
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pand&tber and all otberi wlio nuy now or at any 
titan period be neu and deu to you." 

With these concluding words, Mr. Scmby 
looked very hard at Katlilecu, who colored 
and turned awa; her head rather Indignant- 
ly. She did notlike Mr. Scruby at all, and 
tbooght the allusion a very Impertinent one 
In all senses of the word. 

" Here follow slgnnturas," went on Mr. 
Scrubj i " but with these I will not trouble 
you. Perhaps you will do us tbe honor of 
accepting the document, sir, as a kind or 
memento mory of the occasion, as I may 

With this ho held the paper toward 
George, who received It with much courte- 
ous amiability. He thought Mr. Scruby a 
Tery nice man Indeed. 

" I have the pleasure of returning tbanlcs 
to my numerous friends for thctr nattering 
assurances of support on this auspicious 
occasion," ho replied, after a brief pause 
for the collection of his Ideas, making a 
graceful bow the while. " And hereby I 
beg to assure tbem that I will do my utmost 
to merit the continuance of their kind 
kind — " patronage, he was almost going 
Bay, but he recollected himself in time, and 
substituted — "tbe klndniid gratifying ex- 
hibition of loyalty with which they have 
come forward to — to Inaugurate me as It 
were on this — I repeat — on this auspicious 
occasion." 

There was another murmur of applause, 
— rather btint as It seemed to Kathleen, 
though ted with great unction by Mr. Scruby ; 
after which, to her great relief (for the 
whole ceremony had nppeared to her artifi- 
cial and theatrical to the last degree), old 
Mr. Northlngton said: — 

" And now, Mr. Scruby, If you and these 
gentlemen will oblige me by stepping Into 
the dining-room, 1 believe you will find 
something In the way of luncheon ready 
fbr you. But before you go, I must thank 
yon once more for your klad wishes and the 
trouble you have token in coming here ' 
express them." 

" Speaking for myself, I can only say that 
I am most happy to have been the humble 
instrument of gratnying yon, sir," replied 
Mr. Scraby, obsequiously. 
Tberg was a paase, daring which every- 
bodj-evldeatly expected Mr. Scruby to take 
Jeare, one of the teoaats even pulling his 



sleeTe by way of reminder. But Mr. Scruby 
OS evidently had something mora that he 
wanted to say before going, and alter alU- 
rje hesitation he sold it. 

" You will excuse me for naming It, 
r," — he was addressing the old mim, — 

bnt when you come to cost your eye over 
the signatures you will observe that one 
name Is absent, —only one, I am happy to 
aay. It Is old Betsy Larklns, as yon will 
see, sir." 

" Oh, poor old Betsy Lackina T " siUd Mr, 
yorthlngton, carelessly, "Oh, yes! cer- 
tainty I will excuse her, poor soul, — I know 
I Inflrm and Invalided she Is." 
Very kind of you to think of such a 
thing, I'm sure, sir," said Mr. Scruby, ad- 
miringly. "But that aiut exactly what I 
meant, sir. Her being laid up with the 
rheamatica aiut no reason she shouldn't 
have signed the address yon know, 'spec- 
ioliy seeing I took tha trouble of calling 
with It myself on purpose to accommodate. 
But I'm sorry to say she wouldn't, and 
what's worse than that, spoke very improp. 
erty about It Into the bargain. I wouldn't 
mention It If I didn't think It my duty, sir, 
but she a^d Mr. Hugo was worth all tbe 
grandsons In tbe world, and that If ahe 
put her name to any thing It would be to 
say she was mortal sorry we were going 
to lose him, and not to congratulate an np- 
start young Jackanapes that nolMdy had 
ever heard of, —these wereher very words, 
sir, begging you to excuse me for repeat- 
ing them." 

"Like her Impudence, Indeed 1" com- 
mented George, reddening. "Well, I'm 
sure if wo are to put up with this — " 

" She is very old," s^d Mr. Northlngton, 
apologetically. 

"Excuse me, sic, not so old that she 
doesn't know as well as anybody what she 
Is saying," rejoined Mr. Scruby, "And to 
tbiDk of the Ingratitude of it, — oh. It Is 
quite dreadful 1 After all your kindness I 
letting her bave thsj^ cottage and bit of land 
for nothing Just because she Is old and 
crippled, — ob, shocking indeed! A bit of 
land that other folks would pay rent for, 
and be thankful if you would only let them 
have it. There's myself for one should only 
be too glad to make terms for It If you 
would let me odd It on to my holding, and 
thoagh I mightn't be able to pay much of a 
rent. It aint to be denied it would be bet- 
ter than nothing. I hope you will consider 
It, sir, for 'pon my word she don't deserve 
It." 

" She Is very old," said Mr. Northlngton 
again. "No, Mr. Scruby, you must excuse 
me, but I couldn't think of turning her out 
at her time of life. She is there, and there 
she must remain, poor old creature; no- 
body will mind what she says, and she has 
quUo enough of troubles to bear already." 

Kathleen drew a breath of relief. It hod 
aeemcd to her perfectly monstrous that 
yonder horrid Mr. Scrub; should be trying 
to get IhVa laatm. tAa-woraatt^wcnfea. ow. at 
house audliomo lot em oKeiKB ■w\i'vt\i, a.^^\ 
all, only coiiBVaWiVo. aa ou^sa ot %&a\'\»s. 
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Foor Betsy Larkins t Well, even if she had 
spoken a little unbecomingly, it would be 
happy for the world if there were more in 
it like her, at once so constant in their at- 
tachments and so free f^om all taint of 
hypocrisy. Poor faithfVil old Betsy Lar- 
kins I 

Mr. Scmby looked a little crest-fallen, 
and so, it must be said, did George. 

*'Tronbles to bear indeed I'' grumbled 
George. '* More reason for trying to keep 
a civil tongue in her head then ; tiiat's my 
opinion.** 

«Itis very kind and forbearing of you, 
sir,'* said Mr. Scruby, still addressing the 
old man, just indeed what we might have 
expected fh>m your known goodness. But 
yet I think, sir, if you would please to con- 
sider— *' 

" I have considered it, Mr. Scruby,*' inter- 
rupted Mr. Northington, with more decision 
than was usual with him. '' And it is really 
of no use to say any thing more about it. 
I do not intend to make a change.'* 

The words were spoken with a quiet firm- 
ness which perfectly delighted ELathleen, 
and which made even Mr. Scruby under- 
stand that he had no chance of the bit of 
land for the present. He therefore made a 
low obeisance to his landlord, and a still 
lower one if possible to the young heir, and 
then respectfiilly retired with his deputation 
to the ei^oyment of the luncheon which 
had been promised them. 

When they were gone, Mr. Northington, 
— perhaps by way of changing the subject, 
for the young man still looked a little sulky 

— began to tell Kathleen of a new plan 
which he and George had been excogitat- 
ing that morning for doing honor to the 
great event. 

" We are going to give a party, my dear, 

— not a ball exactly, I am too old for that 
sort of thing now, — but a reception to all 
the fHends and neighbors we can get to- 
gether, and I expect there will be a great 
many, for of course every one will be anx- 
ious to make George's acquaintance. Will 
the 27th suit you and your aunt, do you 
think? that is the evening George and I 
have been talking of, — to-morrow week, 
you know. Will that do ? " 

"Oh, yes," said Kathleen, — " that is at 
least, we have no engagement, certainly. 
But would it not be better — '* 

** What were you going to say, my dear ? " 
asked Mr. Northington, seeing that she had 
come to a sudden pause. 

" I was going to say," replied Kathleen, 
with an effort, " that it might be better to 
put off the party a little while until — until 
Mr. Hugo has gone away, I mean. It seems 
so unkind to be rejoicing while his feelings 
must be so very different. So if we were 
just to wait a few days longer — " 

"Ah, but I sha'n't be here then," interrupt- 
ed George. ** I am to go away on the 80th ; 
you forget that." 

Kathleen cast down her eyes, and was 

silent If George was not willing to wait 

until bis return to Northington Park three 

months later, there was no more to be said. 



But she could not help thinking that he 
ought to have been willing so to wait. 

"You see, my dear, there is really no 
choice,** sold Mr. Northington, "or else, 
now that you have mentioned it, I should 
certainly have preferred to let it stand over 
a little. Poor Hugo I" He sighed, then 
resumed more cheerfully : " Come, my dear, 
be my little clerk, and help me to make out 
my list of guests." 

Kathleen obeyed, and placed herself pen 
in hand at the old man's side. But though 
she docilely wrote down all the names that 
he dictated, she did not suggest any her- 
self, and was altogether a little more silent 
and abstracted l^^an might have been ex- 
pected of her on such an occasion. The 
fact was, she was thinking of Mr. Scruby^s 
cruel attempt to injure an unoffending, in- 
firm old woman, whose only fault was an 
over-zealous loyalty to the past. Poor 
Betsy liSrkins, — what a good, falthfhl old 
soul she must be ! 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



POOR HUOO. 



The days passed on, and Kathleen had 
every thing which could reasonably have 
been deemed needfUl to complete her sum 
of happiness. 

She was continually seeing her George, 
— so continually that there was no longer 
any flutter of the nerves when he ap- 
proached, or any sensation of surprise 
when he came; all was In the ordinary 
course of events now. And not only this ; 
she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
her choice was sanctioned by all who had 
any control over her movements, or for 
whose opinion she cared. Miss Thorne, 
whose imagination had been quite dazzled by 
the splendors of George's reception at 
Northington Park, was constantly remark- 
ing to her how much the young man had 
Improved since they had known him first. 
Mr. Thorne had written from Cheltenham 
with a significant inquiry as to what was 
her favorite color for carriage-horses. Old 
Mr. Northington seemed to get fonder of 
her every day. Surely never was there 
love whose course ran smoother than that 
of Kathleen during this period; surely 
never was there loving heart which ought 
to have been more perfectly and more pure- 
ly happy. 

And yet — such is the inconsistency of 
human nature — with all these motives for 
joy and thankfulness, of which she told her- 
self a dozen times a day, she was all the 
while a little dull and out of sorts. Her hap- 
piness was so Inward, so concentrated, so 
deeply buried in her heart of hearts, that 
somehow it did not rise to the surface. It was 
all there ot covxta^, ^^Sxvs\a.% \\si^^x^'5i\{C^5s^s!i 
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nrallj took place on the cessation of the 
anxiety and excitement in which she had 
been living lately. Her nerves had been 
kept for weeks and months in a state of pre- 
tematnraUy high tension, and now that the 
strain was withdrawn there was sadden 
relaxation and collapse. And of course 
under such circumstances it was a natural, 
nay, a necessary, corollary that everything 
should seem dull and commonplace and un- 
attractive, that life and even love itself 
should for a time seem to have lost zest and 
flavor. She may have been disappointed 
perhaps at the result, but she quite under- 
stood how inevitable such a result was. 
We cannot live in a whirl of excitement for 
months and escape the consequences. 

And then, although her depression was to 
a great extent vague and undeflnable, there 
was, among her many causes for rejoicing, 
one subject of melancholy reflection on 
which she dwelt a good deed just now, and 
which tended still ftirther to increase the 
morbid languor of her spirits. This was 
poor Hugo Northington, who by her mpans 
had suffered so cruel a reverse, and who 
was bearing that reverse so well. She had 
awaked to a full perception now of the 
loss that had been inflicted on him, and the 
perception was accompanied by a feeling of 
the deepest compassion, almost of remorse. 
She knew, to be sure, that she had nothing 
really to reproach herself with, and yet she 
could not see him without an uneasy half- 
consciousness of having wronged him. Not 
that she saw mucfh of him just now ; the 
poor fellow had not the time, even if he 
could be supposed to have the inclination, 
to join the family circle from which he must 
have felt himself already practically exclud- 
ed ; and except fo^ a few minutes at long 
Intervals Kathleen had never an opportunity 
of exchanging a word with him. But his 
absence was no relief to her ; rather indeed 
the contrary, for, remembering as she did 
what was the cause of it, and how labori- 
ously his solitary hours were probably 
occupied, she could not forbear thinking of 
him and pitying him until her very heart 
ached. The pain of that pity destroyed adl 
the pleasure of her triumph, and sometimes 
she felt almost as much an alien in that 
house of rejoicing as Hugo himself. For of 
course she never spoke of her feelings to 
any of the others, and to George least of 
all ; from what she saw of his elation she 
knew that he would have no sympathy with 
them. 

Thus time passed, as it appeared to Kath- 
leen, rather slowly and insipidly, until at 
length the evening for the party arrived. 

Kathleen and her aunt had been invited 
to come early, and they consequently took 
their places in the drawing-room in time to 
witness the first assembling of the guests. 
A very gay scene that drawing-room pre- 
sented, sparkling with lights and decked 
out with flowers and ferns till it looked 
more like a fkiry bower th&n the somewhat 
sifjr and formal apartment that it really 
J^as. Among these festive preparations 
t^eors^e moved about in all the conscious 



glory of his position as hero of the evening 
and wearer of a faultlessly fitting dress-suit 
just arrived fl*om Mr. Northington*s own 
tailor. And whether it was owing to his 
dress-suit or the exaltation of his spirits, 
or, as is more probable, to both, it must be 
said that he was looking to more than usual 
advantage, — to better advantage Indeed 
than Mr. Northington had ever yet seen 
him. But though Mr. Northington re- 
marked this to himself with pleasure, Kath- 
leen did not particularly notice it, perhaps 
because in her eyes her George was always 
perfection, or perhaps because the visible 
keenness of his enjoyment rather jarred 
upon her nerves in their present state. 

George was indeed enjoying himself very 
much. As he viewed all the preparations 
in his honor, he felt himself to be under- 
going a kind of deification, — a fSeellng whidi 
increased as the guests began to arrive and 
the old man presented him to each as his 
grandson, Mr. George Northington. So he 
was actually being received at last into 
those congenial social spheres fbr which he 
had so long pined I How delicious it was! 
He was so much gratified that once he made 
his way to Kathleen's side on purpose to re- 
mark : — 

" Delightful evening, aint it?" 

'* Oh, very pleasant," answered Kathleen, 
rather dreamily. 

*'I knew you would say so," remarked 
George, shaking out a perfhmed white hand- 
kerchief as bespoke. <*But look, there's 
my grandfather calling me again — some- 
body else to introduce. You'll excuse me, 
I know?" 

<< Oh, yes t " answered Kathleen again, and 
immediately afterward he was gone and 
she was left wondering at George for being 
so delighted with nothing but a stupid even- 
ing party. For the excitement of the occa- 
sion had not roused her ftom the apathy and 
depression which had settled on her lately, 
and she found the evening rather dull and 
wearisome than otherwise, and was con- 
scious of wishing it at an end ere it had 
well begun. It was perhaps natural that it 
should be so, since she was not a person 
who generally got on well with strangers ; 
and except her aunt, who was in another 
part of the room, and Mr. Northington and 
George, who were fully occupied with wel- 
coming the new arrivals, there was no one 
present whom she knew — not even Hugo. , 
Poor Hugo (she had heard him called by his 
Christian name so often that she could not 
think of him by any other) — he did not 
choose to make his appearance on such an 
occasion, of course. He was in his own 
lonely room probably, poring over crabbed 
Oriental characters, and trying to shut out 
the disturbing sounds of revelry flrom below. 
It was really very sad to think of. How 
could George possibly be in such spirits ? 

** How do you do. Miss St. Quintin? " 

She started and looked up, knowing well 
that the voice ^&ft Hugo's. And Hugo was 
there, — not, \iOwev^x, v^^ «iA. \\a:g,«s^^ 
and dejected as B\ie\i«A*^\is\.\i^evix^v^vi^^xLV 
Ing Ikim to \ieta^\t, \i\xX. itwj^ wifii Oaa^ttNil 
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and self-possessed as ever. What a coura- 
geous and energetic natare was here t What 
a firm and well-balanced character, snperior 
to all external accidents of fortune I 

<* Qaite well, thank you," she answered, 
with the shade of embarrassment which of 
late always came over her on finding herself 
in his company. She paused and trifled with 
lier ikn, then, fearftil lest he might suppose 
her constraint of manner Intentional, added 
hastily : — 

**Toa haye not been here long, I think? 
At least I have only just discovered you.** 

<'Tes, I am rather late, I know; but I 
really could not manage it earlier. I am so 
very busy just now." 

" Oh I •• saidEathleen, awkwardly, and tri- 
fled with her fan again. These allusions to 
his work always discomposed her. She re- 
membered that it was by her means that 
the necessity for work had come upon him, 
and felt half guilty in his presence. 

"Yes, I have no time to lose now, you 
know. I am to sail next week." 

" Next week ! " she repeated, almost as 
much startled as though it were the first 
time she had heard of his intended going at 
all. The words "next week" seemed to 
bring it so very near. " I did not know — 
I had no idea — " 

" Yes, positively next week — most pos- 
itively, as the play-bills say. So that this 
may be announced as pretty nearly my last 
appearance in England, you see." 

How cheerfhlly he bore it, to be sure I 
She tried to smile, as the light, jesting spirit 
of his last words seemed to require; but it 
was a very feeble, artificial sort of smile* 
that she managed to get up. And so he was 
actually going away next week! How 
strange Northington Park would look with- 
out him ! . She would have liked to say some- 
thing to imply some kind of regret, but she 
felt that fh)m her it would sound so like 
a mockery that the words she tried to 
frame died away before she had uttered 
them, and she could only stammer forth by 
way of being polite : ** I hope you will be 
very — I hope you will like India very much.* 
And then she bit her lip, and hated her- 
self for being capable of uttering such an 
odious, cold, commonplace little speech, — a 
speech that seemed to have been made for 
the mere purpose of adding insult to injury. 
But he bowed with as much courtesy and 
good-humor as though she had expressed 
the best of all possible good wishes in the 
best of all possible language, saying, smil- 
ingly : — 

"Thank you, you are very kind. And 
now, if you will excuse me, I must go and 
pay my respects to some of those people, 
or I shall ))e getting into disgrace with 
them." 

He moved off as he spoke, and was pres- 
ently threading his way among the throng 
of visitors, speaking first to one and then to 
another with as much easy self-possession 
as though he were wholly unconscious of 
any change of fortane since he had seen 
them last. Kathleen could not help looking 
After him with surprhse and admiration. 



What a thorough gentleman he was, to be 
sure, and in what a thorough gentleman's 
spirit he was bearing himself! How well 
he looked as he moved antbng those people, 
cooly running the gauntlet of inquisitive or 
compassionate glances which, as she saw, 
they dared to cast toward him, .confiront- 
ing each with steady eye and unabashed 
brow, calmly yet unobtrusively superior to 
them all! How infinitely better this than 
staying up stairs with his books to avoid 
them, as she had foolishly fancied he would 
^he who had done nothing to make him 
shrink from any amount of criticism ! And 
yet how few would have had the magna- 
nimity to take such a course ! 

As she was thinking thus, she was startled 
by the announcement of a new arrival. 

" Sir Samuel and Lady Lambert and Miss 
Lambert." 

She looked toward the door, and saw, 
exchanging compliments with Mr. North- 
ington and George, Sir Samuel and Lady 
Lambert, accompanied by a slender, elegant 
form enveloped in a cloud of white blonde, 
which she recognized as that of their 
daughter. As she looked she was obliged 
to admit that the girl, set off as she was 
now by every advantage of dress, was 
very beautiful according to a certain stand- 
ard of taste, and she could not but admire 
as an additional proof of the superiority of 
his character Hugo's good sense in refusing 
to be dazzled. 

She was still looking, when, somewhat to 
her vexation, she saw the young lady com- 
ing forward to place herself on a chair 
which old Mr. Northifigton had pointed 
out near Kathleen's own. Kathleen bowed, 
as she conceived heiielf in duty bound to 
do, and muttered fKunething about believ- 
ing that she ha^'^ftd the pleasure of seeing 
Miss Lambert befbre; and Miss Lambert 
bowed, and answered that she thought she 
remembered it, and then there was nothing 
more said. Miss Lambert bent down her 
head to smell at a bouquet which she car- 
ried, and Kathleen turned away hers with 
some disdain at her companion's unimpas- 
sioned stolidity. How very wise Hugo was 
in resisting the fascinations of such a girl ! 

" How do you do. Miss Lambert? " she sud- 
denly heard a fomiliar voice say. 

It was the same voice which she had so 
lately heard addressing the same question 
to herself, and she could not refrain from 
giving a side-glance in the direction of the 
sound. There was Hago again, standing 
close to Miss Lambert's chair, and bending 
down very politely to speak, but of course it 
was necessary to be civil to her as well as to 
any one else in the room. 

"Oh! good-evening," said Miss Lambert, 
looking up with a slight expression of 
surprise, and then smelling at her bouquet 
again. 

"Well," went on Hugo, — and here Isa 
gave a AitV\e B\^\q\Ma. \kfc\\afi)L \\s>»\.^<KrKi&- 
ted MmseVt Vtv \iVa <io^^^T«.^X\a^ ^Nfi^^^y^^iS^- 

to say good-b^ iio^ . ^ ^tjSilo^ A».<S^a- ^^-^ 
week." 
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<< Really ! " said Miss Lambert, calmly, stUl 
occupied with her boaquet. **I hope you 
will have a pleasant voyage.*' 

The answer was made with an air of such 
Indifference that Kathleen, remembering 
how the girl had tried to flirt with Hugo on 
a former occasion, could not help being 
quite surprised just at first. But the expla- 
nation flashed on her mind immediately 
afterward, when Lady Lambert, who had 
been sitting at the other side of the room, 
crossed over to her daughter, saying : — 

<< My dear, I am sure you are sitting In a 
draught. You will be much more comfort- 
able beside me.*' 

« Thank you, I think I shall, mamma," 
said Miss Lambert, placidly ; and with a fdg- 
id inclination of the head toward Hugo, 
she rose and followed her mother across the 
room, where she was soon In deep conver- 
sation with a sallow- faced, heavy-browed 
young man, whom Kathleen understood to 
be the eldest son of a neighboring 'squire. 

Kathleen looked on in unspeakable Indig- 
nation. Hugo had merely shrugged his 
shoulders and turned away with a slight 
smile; but not the less on that account, 
rather perhaps the more, did she resent the 
treatment he had received. What I did 
that odious Ada Lambert, who had angled 
so shamelessly for his admiration in the 
days of his prosperity, now dare to treat 
him with disdain and contumely because he 
was no longer heir to Northlngton Park! 
The girl, who would have given her ears to 
make sure of him a month ago, now pre- 
tended to be afraid of his attentions, did 
she? There was only one thing to match 
the monstrous baseness of such conduct, 
and that was the atrocious and ridiculous 
vanity which it implied. How very Irresist- 
ible she must deem herself I how very irre- 
sistible she must be deemed by her mother ! 
As if a gentleman could not approach her 
to make a civil remark without being in 
love with her I The idea! Hugo had far too 
much discernment ever to be In danger of 
falling in love with such a piece of flaxen- 
haired inspldlty; on that point Lady Lam- 
bert and her daughter might be quite 
assured. 

Perhaps Kathleen might have transferred 
some of her Indignation against Lady Lam- 
bert and her daughter to Hugo himself. If 
she could have guessed how very sentimen- 
tal he had felt just now as he looked into 
Miss Lambeit's beautifbl face which had 
always hitherto smiled on him so kindly 
and graciously, and how very little en- 
couragement might have sufficed to convert 
him from an admirer Into a suitor. Not 
that he had any set purpose of love-making 
in view when he made the attempt at conver- 
sation which had been so coldly repulsed, 
but a few smiles and kind words would prob- 
ably have brought him to the point of 
love-making almost without being himself 
aware of it. For, truth to tell, with all his 
composure and apparent cheerfulness, he 
had found his life terribly dull and desolate 
during the last few days, and a man Is never 
more open to the Jndaence of feminine fas- 



cinations than when he feels the need of 
being consoled. 

But Kathleen did not know how disposed 
Hugo was to let himself be allured into the 
trap, and consequently reserved, all her 
anger for those who had so ostentatiously 
closed the trap against him. During all the 
remainder of the evening she sat nursing 
her wrath, for the affair had made a great 
and palnfbl impression on her, all the more 
painhil as she knew herself to be in some 
sort responsible. It would have angered 
her under any circumstances to see so 
marked a slight passed on one whose only 
offense was a reverse of fortune ; but in the 
present case, remembering, as she could not 
help remembering, that it was by her means 
that Hugo had been brought down Arom his 
high estate, there was mingled with her in- 
dignation a sense of personal resentment 
which made the incident appear in her eyes 
the principal one of the whole entertain- 
ment. Thus at the end of the evening her 
anger was still at high pressure, and one of 
the first remarks she made to her aunt on 
their return to Flora Cottage was : — 

" I think I never met such a detestable 
girl as that Ada Lambert in my whole life." 

** O my dear, you always use such strong 
language! She is rather a nice girl, it 
seems to me. By the way, though, you 
were surely mistaken in thinking there was 
any thing between her and Mr. Hugo. I 
saw him go up to her this evening, and she 
rose and went away almost directly ; it was 
quite marked. I hope he doesn't really 
care about her, as you once tiiought, or 
he must certainly have been very much 
hurt." 

*< Care about her indeed ! " said Kathleen, 
taking off her gloves and throwing them 
savagely aside. *' The idea of his caring 
about any one so Immeasurably his inferior! 
Why, aunt, I wonder what you are thinking 
of." 

Miss Thome understood that her niece 
was put out about something, though what it 
could be the poor lady was quite at a loss 
to divine; and, anxious to restore her 
equanimity, hastened to observe : — 

'* What a pleasant evening we have had, 
to be sure I And how very well Mr. Will- 
Mr. George Northlngton was looking ! Be- 
ally I never saw any one so wonderfully 
improved." 

'*Ah! that V& because he is rich," cried 
Kathleen. *<You did him less than justice 
when he was poor, and now that he is rich," 
— here she paused a while, absorbed in the 
fastening of a bracelet. <* And now that he 
is rich you think him improved, of course." 

"But he really is, my love," persisted 
Miss Thome, still endeavoring to conciliate. 
'*It is quite a pity to think he is going 
away so soon, we shall all miss him so much. 
But It won't be for long, you know." 

For an Instant Kathleen thought her aunt 
was speaking of Hugo, and was puzzled to 
know what she meant. But directly after- 
ward she rememberered that George's de- 
parture was to take place within a few days 
also, and ansYfered*. — 
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" Oh, no ! It won't be for long." 
"The time will pass very soon, my dear," 
went on Miss Thome, thinking that she had 
sarelj stmck the right chord at last. ** And 
then there will be so much to do In the 
meanwhile. We must really begin to see 
abont the trousseau now. " 

"Oht but there is plenty of time for 
that." 

" None to lose, my dear, I can assure you. 
What I we have only three months, you 
know ! We must begin at once." 

"I think I will goto bed now, aunt. I 
am very sleepy." 

Speaking thus, Elathleen took up her 
candle, and, having wished her aunt good- 
night, went off to her own room. 

But, arrived there, she did not make the 
haste to go to bed which might have been 
expected from her words. On the contrary, 
she began divesting herself of her ornaments 
very slowly and pensively, laying them 
aside with a curling lip which showed her 
mind to be occupied with for other things. 

** How they all bow to the rising sun I " 
she thought to herself scornftilly; "how 
they all turn from adversity and worship 
prosperity! Even Aunt Maria — I should 
not have expected it from Aunt Maria. Ah t 
I remember the time when she was always 
praising up the other one, but he was heir 
then. And now she has forgotten all about 
him; she has not a word to say against 
those horrible people when they try to in- 
sult him and tread him under foot. But 
all the world is alike, I suppose, — all false 
and fickle and inconstant, tied to the chariot- 
wheels of success. Nobody understands 
truth and fidelity nowadays, I think. 
Except indeed that poor old woman they 
spoke of, — Betsy Larkins was her name, I 
remember; she is faithfhl, and she is the 
only one. I should like to see that old wo- 
man. Poor dear old creature, — what a con- 
trast to that Ada Lambert ! A regular dar- 
ling she must be, I am sure — and so old 
and infirm, they say she is. Poor Betsy 
Larkins— I should like to see her very 
much." 

And then she fell to thinking what she 
would say to Betsy Larkins if she did see 
her. The imaginary dialogue was so inter- 
esting that she carried it on for a longtime, 
and when she went to bed it was with a 
head still quttc fall of the dear good old 
woman. 



CHAPTER XSXJX. 
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. Bt dint of dreaming about Betsy Larkins 
all night, Kathleen woke next morning in 
mnch the same frame of mind as that iu 
which she had follen asleep. That is to 
say, she was in a darkly misanthropic mood, 
— inclined to regard the whole human race 
as made up of time-servers and hypocrites 
and blind worshippers of success, with one 
exception only, the falthM Betsy Larkins. \ 



And in proportion to her reprobation of the 
former was the force of her attraction 
toward the latter. After what she had 
witnessed last night, it was a perfect re- 
freshment to think that there was any one 
like that dear old woman left in the world. 
It would really be the greatest of pleasures 
to see and know such a person. 

As she was thinking thus, it occurred to 
her that just at the present moment the 
good old creature must probably be in pe- 
culiar need of a few kind words of sympathy 
and encouragement. Who could tell what 
the poor thing might be going through in 
consequence of her true-hearted devotion to 
a flEillen cause ? what rudeness she might be 
subjected to from unkind or interested 
neighbors (that horrid Mr. Scruby for in- 
stance) ? — above all, in what cruel anxiety 
she might be living lest her little home 
should be broken up as the penalty of her 
faith? Poor old Betsy Larkins 1 it would 
only be an act of common charity for some 
one to go and tell her there was nothing to 
fear, — an act of bounden duty indeed. It 
should be performed that very morning. 

And with this resolve Kathleen finished 
dressing, and went downstairs to breakfast 
in better spirits than she had known for 
some days past. 

On the strength of the late hours she had 
kept last night. Miss Thome had her tea 
and toast brought to her in her bedroom 
this morning, so that Kathleen, her own 
breakfast over, found herself at liberty to do 
as she would without question or remark. 
She availed herself of this opportunity by 
slipping out of the house without waiting 
for her aunt's appearance, leaving word 
with Mrs. Bicketts that she had gone out for 
a walk and would be back by lunch-time. 

Mrs. Bicketts was a little surprised, for 
she knew that Mr. George Northington was 
in the habit of calling at Flora Cottage be-* 
tween the hours of breakfast and lunch, 
and, though she said nothing, rather won- 
dered that under the circumstances Miss 
St. Quintin should choose that exact time 
for going out. But the fact was, Miss St. 
Quintin had forgotten all about her lover's 
visit to-day. 

It was a beautifhl summer morning, and 
Kathleen, her spirits still further exhila- 
rated by the fresh breeze and the sunshine, 
found her walk more enjoyable than any 
that she had taken for some time before. 
It was rather a long one, for Mr. Scruby's 
farm — in the immediate neighborhood of 
which, as she gathered from what he had 
said the other day, Mrs. Larkins' house 
must be situated — lay some two or three 
miles from the village, quite on the other 
side of the estate. But she did not mind 
this, and triced on her way through the 
most sequestered paths and alleys of the 
park (she knew every corner of it by heart 
now), with no sense of fatigue, — sustained 
partly by her enjoyment of the^sights and 
sounds of the bright summer morning, partly 
by her eagetnesa to>at\xi^ ««^^Q!tX. ^jcl^^^'^- 
solatlon to poot^^T^^cviLXft^^^'^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
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side of the park, and finding herself in 
sight of a group of farm buildings which 
she knew to be Mr. Scruby's, she made the 
necessary inquiries, and easily obtained a 
direction to Mrs. Larkins' cottage. This 
was a tiny white thatched dwelling, with 
roses and hollyhocks in Aront, lying some 
way back fh>m tiie road in the midst of 
com and pasture fields, and looking, so 
Kathleen thought as she drew near, a per- 
fect model home of virtuous poverty and 
content. 

A girl of some eleven or twelve yeans 
old, with very sunburnt fletce and hands, was 
at work among the roses and hollyhocks, 
and of her Kathleen asked if she could see 
Mrs. Larkins. But a rustic stare was the 
only reply, and, too impatient to repeat the 
question, Kathleen tapped without further 
ceremony at the door, which was already 
half open, showing a glimpse of a small 
but tolerably tidy room within, one of the 
only two which the establishment pos- 
sessed. 

" Come in," cried a shrill, quavering treble 
voice which was unmistakably that of an old 
woman. 

The visitor entered and found herself in a 
little room, half parlor, half kitchen, as was 
shown by the blending of the usefUl and 
ornamental which it displayed, — the useAil 
in the shape of plates and cooldng utensils 
arranged on and under a diminutive dress- 
er, the ornamental in the shape of sundry 
black-fhimed prints and pictures adorning 
the walls, a pair of coarsely executed china 
figures on the mantel-piece, and a jug filled 
with flowers on the window-sill. Kathleen, 
who, however. It must be said, was in the 
mood for viewing every thing with a favor- 
able eye, was quite charmed with so neat 
and homely an interior, and especially with 
the person who was at this moment its only 
occupant, — an old woman who, closely 
wrapped up in a shawl in spite of the warm 
summer day, was sitting in an arm-chair 
near the fire, no doubt Betsy Larkins her- 
self. A very shrivelled-up, infirm-looking 
old body Betsy Larkins was, with a wrin- 
kled, weather-beaten face, on which Time 
had written his mark very deeply ; and yet 
there was a liveliness in her bright black 
eyes and a trimness in her general appear- 
ance which betokened the remains of a 
healthy and vigorous vitality. Kathleen 
was impressed with respect for her at once. 

** I beg your pardon,*' began Kathleen, in 
reply to an interrogatory look ftom the 
black eyes. *< I am aAraid I am disturbing 
you." 

<* Don't name it, miss, don't name it," an- 
swered the old woman, now recovered ftom 
her first surprise. ** If I looked a bit 'mazed 
like at first, it's only because we don't have 
grand folks such as you popping in upon us 
every day, and I never thought but what It 
was my little grand-da'ater coming back 
Arom the garden. I ought to get up and 
make a courtesy, miss, I know, for I was 
brought up to understand my manners as 
well as anybody ; but my back Is so terrible 
stM'tbIs morning — 
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** Oh ! pray don't," exclaimed Kathleen, as 
the poor old woman made an efSprt to rise, 
'* pray don't, or I shall be quite sorry that I 
have come to see you at all. I hope you are 
not worse than usual to-day." 

<* Thanking you kindly, miss, I'm always 
much the same. But I beg your pardon, 
miss, you never mean you've come to see 
me o' purpose, do you? I was thinking you 
were out for a walk and lost your way may- 
be, or wanted a drink of milk or something 
like that, as I'm sure you'd be right down 
welcome to if you flincied it. You never 
mean you've come o* purpose, sure— a 
young lady like you I Be pleased to take a 
chair, miss, if you don*t mind." 

Kathleen smiled and seated herself, more 
delighted than ever with her hostess. Could 
there possibly be a nicer, ftlendller old soul, 
— no less kind and courteous to strangers 
than faithftil and devoted to those whom 
she regarded as friends fmd superiors. 

" Yes, I have come on purpose to see you, 
Mrs. Larkins," said Kathleen, after a pause, 
beginning to unfold her business with a 
sense of some embarrassment. << And first 
I suppose I ought to introduce myself. 
Well, then, my name is Miss St. Quintln ; 
you have never heard of me, I dare say, 
but — " 

<< Miss St. Quintln I " interrupted the old 
woman. " Her as is going to marry that 
new Mr. George they talk about ! Oh, yes 1 
I have heard of you, sure enough." 

The words were uttered so churlishly 
that Kathleen looked up at the speaker with 
some astonishment. She found the bright 
black eyes (surely brighter than ever just 
now) fixed upon her with a sharp look of 
distrust and dislike which made her feel 
quite uncomfortable. 

"I'm sorry you've taken the trouble to 
come where you'll find so little to your 
mind, miss," went on Mrs. Larkins, and 
though her words were apologetic, her 
manner was as stiffly repellant as possible. 
" Every thing's very dlflbrent here from 
what you're used to, I'm well aware, but 
I'm one of the old-fashioned sort and can't 
make none of your new-fangle changes 
at my time o' life. So them as don't like 
my ways, miss, had better not come near 
them, that's what I always says." 

Kathleen understood that this was an in- 
vitation to go^away, and for an instant was 
inclined to resent it by going forthwith. 
But suddenly she remembered that Betsy 
Larkins, as a friend and adherent of Hugo, 
was naturally prepossessed against a visitor 
who in the eyes of all the neighborhood 
was identified with the cause of Hugo's 
successflil rival. And, remembering this, 
Kathleen forgave the poor old woman on 
the spot, and even admired her all the more 
for this new proof of fidelity. 

'< I see how it is, Mrs. Larkins ; you do 
not like me because you are sorry for — for 
the changes at Northington House, and 
think that I have something to do with 
them." 

" Well, and so you have, haven't you, 
miss?" aakedMta.Iiwto\s, dryly. 
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"I — I do not say that I have not," an- 
swered Kathleen, with a strange sense of 
g:ailtiness as she made the avowal. *< Bat, 
Mrs. Larkins, yon most not be SLngry with 
me for that. It was natural that I should 
take the part of — of the person who I 
thought had the best right to the estate, 
bat it does not follow that I do not fttlly ap- 
preciate and respect the good qualities of 
— of the person who has been supplanted ; 
of— of Bir. Hugo, in fact, I mean,'* she ad- 
ded, seeing that her hearer looked puzzled. 
Mrs. Larkina nodded at the mention of a 
fkmiliar name, but did not look much less 
pazzled than before. She could not for the 
life of her make out what all this palaver 
was about, the thing she principally under- 
stood being that the young lady confessed 
to having been the cause of poor Mr. Hugo's 
misfortunes. 

" And that is not all, Mrs. Larkins,** con- 
tinued Kathleen, with somewhat more flu- 
ency. '* Though I am on the other side 
myself, that does not prevent me flrom admir- 
ing and sympathizing with those who re- 
main true to their old flriendships. And 
that is the reason I am here now. I heard 
of what you said to Farmer Scruby when 
he brought you that address to sign the 
other day, and I wish to tell you — ** 

« You*]l never make me say any thing dif- 
ferent if you kill me for it," interrupted 
Mrs. Larkins, pursing up her lips defiantly. 
'< Ah ! you do not understand me,** cried 
Kathleen, with some vexation, and raising 
her voice with an idea that the old woman 
might be deaf. **I wish to tell you how 
much I admire and honor your feelings, and 
to assure you that you will never be the 
worse for having expressed them. So pray, 
dear Mrs. Larkins, whatever Mr. Scruby 
may have said to you, let your mind be quite 
at rest on that point. I am certain old Mr. 
Korthington thinks more highly of you than 
ever for being so good and so Mthftil to 
poor Mr. Hago ; and I do too, I give you 
my word. You understand me now, don*t 
you?" 

Mrs. Larkins stared, but still did not un- 
derstand very clearly. She comprehended 
that she was being praised for her fidelity 
to Hugo, but, the praise coming Arom such 
a quarter, she could not be sure that it was 
not intended as irony. 

** I have another little thing to say besides 
that," resumed Kathleen, witb a new access 
of embarrassment. *< I have been thinking 
that — that probably this matter may have 
been causing you a good deal of anxiety 
lately, and if yon would not object to accept 
a little present by way of compensation, 
and as a mark of my admiration for your 
sentiments — I hope you will do me the 
favor, Mrs. Larkins; it wiU give me so 
much pleasure." 

She had been ftimbling with her purse as 
she spoke, and now produced a folded piece 
of tissue-paper, which she pressed into her 
companion's hand. Mrs. Larkins opened 
it, still with evident distrust of her visitor's 
intentions, but no sooner had she done so 
than she looked ap with an expression 



which showed her feelings to have under- 
gone considerable modification. 

" My heart alive I why, it's a five-pun* 
note. You never mean to say you're a-going 
for to give me this, do you?" 

" If you will only accept it, Mrs. Larkins. 
There now, pray put it into your pocket and 
say no more about it." 

The old woman did as she was desired, 
very slowly, however, and with her eyes 
fixed on Kathleen*s face all the time with a 
look of the most intense wonderment. 

" I ought to thank you, miss," she said at 
last, suddenly becoming conscious of the 
omission, *< and I'm sure I do most kindly, 
and wish you many blessings for your good- 
ness to a poor old woman who can't return 
it. But it has taken away my breath almost, 
and that's the truth of it. You see I 
thought you was dead against Mr. Hugo.** 

" Oh, no, no I " protested Kathleen ; "at 
least — at least not in the way you mean. 
I think somebody else better entitled to the 
estate, certainly, but as for any feeling of 
personid dislike — What possible reason 
could I have for it, you know? On the 
contrary, I feel the greatest respect and es- 
teem for him— Just as I should for any 
good person, of course, and I am sure he is 
very good indeed." 

" Ah I you'd say so if you only knowed," 
broke out Mrs. Larkins, with a sound some- 
thing like a suppressed sob. "When I 
think how kind he has been to an old crea- 
ture like me — He*s an angel, that*s what 
he Just is — poor, dear Mr. Hugo I " 

She shook her head mournfully, and re- 
lapsed into silence. Kathleen remained a 
few moments in a listening attitude, and 
then, finding that nothing more came, drew 
her chair a thought nearer to the old woman, 
saying : — 

" Pray go on, Mrs. Larkins, you quite in- 
terest me, really. Mr. Hugo has been very 
kind to you, then ? " 

" Kind has he been? I don*t know what 
would have become of me without him, 
that*s all," returned Mrs. Larkins, with 
ti*emulous vehemence. "Why, when my 
old man died six years ago last Saturday 
fortnight as ever was, at that very time my 
poor Tom, — my son, he was, miss, the last 
left out of seven, and as fine a young fellow 
to look at as you ever set eyes on, — at that 
very time, as I was saying, he was lying 
on his back as helpless as ababby, through 
falling firom a hay-rick, and doctor said he'd 
never be fit for nothing again. And there 
was I, miss, with poor Tom to mind, and 
Tom's little da'ater that his wife had died 
and left him five year afore, and not a 
farthing in the house that wasn't owing to 
the doctor; so you may think what would 
have become of us, if Mr. Hugo hadn't stood 
our friend. But I'm bothering you, I'm 
afeard, miss." 

" Oh, no I indeed, indeed you are not," de- 
clared Kathleen, earnestly. " What dreadfUl 
tro«bleyou must have, been hn But Mr. 
Hugo stood yo^t tt\&XL^\ i wsl ^0:31 \ic>^T»i 
go on\" - 

\ **He cam^ \.o ^^^ xsa, \B&a!«^> ^&s5&rJcc^ \ia> 
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heard my poor old man was gone (he had 
always been kind and fHendly with us A:om 
a boy), and I suppose be must have guessed 
how bad things were going, for he asked a 
heap of questions about doctor's bills, and 
rent, and such like ; and next day as ever 
was the old 'squire came across to say that, 
along of what Mr. Hugo had been telling 
him, he would let me have the cottage and 
bit of land rent-fi:ee. He is a very kind 
gentleman, is the old 'squire, to be sure, 
only he don't think of things for himself 
like Mr. Hugo does, and perhaps it aint nat- 
ural he should at his time o'life. But if 
you only knowed, miss, you'd say Mr. Hugo 
thought of every thing." 

*• What I did he do any thing more ? " In- 
quired Kathleen, who had been listening 
with every appearance of wrapt attention. 
** Fray do not leave off, Mrs. Larkins, indeed 
I am very much interested." 

** He did ever so much more, miss," said 
the old woman, emphatically. ** Paid the 
doctor's bill, with something over for wine 
and brandy, and such like that they said 
would be good for Tom, and put little Lizzie 
— that's my grand-da'ater — to school, and 
new-thatched the roof where the rain was 
coming through ; and then, when poor Tom 
went at last, buried him, every farthing 
himself. And that isn't all, either, miss, 
only he made me promise not to tell, so you 
mustn't ask me, please. But he's an angel, 
if ever there was one." 

Mrs. Larkins wiped her eyes with her 
apron, and Kathleen bent forward with 
eager interest. 

"Ohl do tell me, pray, pray do. You 
may trust me, — indeed you may. Do please 
tell me, dear Mrs. Larkins." 

" Well, arter all, I don't mind if I do, for 
it aint nothing against him, goodness knows, 
— only you mustn't let him come to hear of 
it again, miss, please. Why, then, ever 
since I've been laid up with them rheumatics, 
he gives me twelve shillings a week reg- 
ular out of his own pocket, — to help me 
aud my little grand-da'ater to keep house, 
as he calls it in his pleasant way, but he 
knows very well we should have to go to 
the Union, else. There never was anybody 
like him in the world, I don't believe. And 
to think he is going away where I shall 
never set eyes on him again, — oh, dear, 
dear I " 

The old woman was fairly crying by this 
time, and even Kathleen was conscious of 
a certain dimness of the eyes as she laid 
her hand smoothly on the poor creature's 
arm and said : — 

" Don't, dear Mrs. Larkins, pray don't. 
I will take care you shall not be a loser. 
You shall have your twelve shillings as 
regularly as if poor Mr. Hugo were still 
here to give it you." 

*' Oh, yes 1 he has told me that himself," 

said Mrs. Larkins, with a new burst of tears. 

"It was onljr yesterday he was here and 

told me it shouldn't make no difference to 

me whether he was rich or poor, for he had 

pat the money on one side already. It aint 

eaat, miss, --it's thinking of him being 



turned out of house and home, ai Texesme 

60." 

For some minutes Kathleen said nothing. 
She could not find words to comment on 
this new and unexpected proof of Hugo's j 
generosity and self-denial, and sat watching 
the old woman's grief in silent sympathy. 
But there is nothing so infectious as cry- 
ing, and presently she felt her own eyes 
filling so fast that, afraid of breaking down 
altogether, she rose somewhat hurriedly to 
take leave, fhmbling once more at her purse 
as she did so. ** I think I must say good- 
by now, Mrs. Larkins, or my friends will 
be wondering where I am. But I will come i 
and see you soon again, — indeed, if yon I 
will let me, I will come and see you very 
often. I have so enjoyed our little chat 
this morning, I can't tell you. Will yon 
allow me, Mrs. Larkins, — just a little trifle 
for your grand-daughter." 

Thus saying she slipped a couple of gold 
pieces — all l£e remaining contents of her 
purse — into her new friend's hand, and, 
not waiting to hear the amazed old woman's 
interjections of astonishment and gratitude, 
hurried from the house with a stammered 
"good-by." 

She was strangely affected as she began 
her walk homeward, and had to let down 
her veil to conceal the tears that still stood in 
her eyes, though what exactly her feelings 
were she would have found it difficult to 
define. She was at once surprised aud 
filled with admiration at the revelation of 
character which had that day been disclosed 
to her, and her surprise enhanced her admi- 
ration. Such a trait of unostentatious self- 
denying charity as that of which she had 
just heard would have touched her in 
whomsoever she had discovered it ; but at 
discovering it in Hugo, of whom she had 
formerly judged so harshly, she was pen- 
etrated to the quick. And so this was the 
man, this kind Samaritan who had loaded a 
poor old woman with secret benefactions, 
this was he whom she had called cold, 
selfish, cynical, — whom she had openly 
sneered at as coarsely practical and devoid 
of all poetical sentiment I Fractical 1 ah, yes ! 
practical he was indeed, practical as only 
good and great hearts can be. What amount 
of mawkish romance could ever be worth 
such practicality as his ? 

And this man, so nobly magnanimous and 
self-sacrificing, she had been the means of 
driving forth upon the world, an exile from 
home and country, to live by his own toil I 

The thought was as a dagger in her breast. 
All that she had done had been intended for 
the best, of course, but it was dreadfhl to 
think of having inflicted such an injury on 
one so good and generous. And then to re- 
member the spirit in which she had inflicted 
it! — the rancor she had felt against him 
even before she knew him, the pleasure she 
had found in assailing him with sharp and 
bitter sayings, her cruel delight in the mo- 
ment ol toa\ tt\\rai^\!i, — t\!kfc&ft things were 
more dreodtoV to WvNxife. ota\X5\. ^\!ka ^^- 
caUed every Yiord -wot^ «k\i&\i»Ae^«t «^Q\Lwa. 
to Mm or ot \iVm, WiOi \i^x \ifeax\. «a\ax^ \iR: 
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with shame and self-reproach. Ah ! what a 
base, QDgeneroos enemy she had been! 
She hated herself as she remembered it. 
What coald he possiblj have thought of 
ber? And, for that matter, what could he 
think of her even now ? So far as he knew, 
she might still be triumphing over him in 
the same spirit of vindictive joy which she 
had displayed at first ; and no doubt he be- 
lieved her to be still so triumphing. Ah I if 
lie could only see how different it was, — if 
she could only dare to tell him I 

Thus she wandered on, mechanically tak- 
ing the same way in returning which she 
hMl taken in going, no longei;, however, 
with any enjoyment of its beauties, but 
racked with remorse and pity. Por with 
lier reprobation of her own conduct was 
mingled a genuine sympathy for Hugo in his 
outcast state that reacted on and redoubled 
ber contrition. Oh ! if she could do or say 
any thing to heal the wounds she had in- 
flicted! Poor, poor Hugo, — ruined and 
exiled, avoided by the worldlings who had 
once flattered and fawned upon him, — how 
desolate and dreary had his life been made I 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE OLD HAWTHOBN-TREE. 

Huoo did find his life rather desolate and 
dreary Just now, there is no denying, and 
on tMs particular morning was more in- 
clined to quarrel with his destiny than ever 
he had been before. He had taken note of 
the conduct of the Lamberts, mother and 
daughter, fhlly as accurately as Kathleen 
herself had done, and it had made a rather 
deeper impression on him than was -com- 
patible with her estimate of his philosophy . 
He felt that Miss Lambert had rebuffed him, 
and by the vigor of the rebuff he measured 
the depth of his fall. And then the rebuff 
itself, coming ftom the hands of a beautiful 
young lady, had in its own nature been un- 
pleasant. 

'* Very unpleasant indeed," he admitted to 
himself, as for the hundredth time he 
tiionght the matter over. <* Not that I ever 
cared for the girl, Heaven knows, — not in 
the way of being in love with her, at least, 
— but it is disagreeable to be snubbed all 
Jie same, particularly when-the snubbing is 
done in public. And when it comes from a 
girl you used to fancy had a weakness for 
you — Exceedingly unpleasant, upon my 
word, — a kind of moral shower-bath, in 
fact. And I did fancy the girl cared a little 
for me, I did indeed, — like a conceited prig 
as I was, no doubt. -She used to make her- 
self uncommonly agreeable certainly. Ah 
yes 1 but that was when I was heir to all 
this." 

He was taking his accustomed morning 

stroll through the park while he thus so- 

lUoqnlzed; and, as he reached this stage, 

stepped to throw round a somewhat bitter 

glance at the familiar woodland landscape, 

of which he had thought he knew every as- 

I 



pect and every phase, but which he looked 
at now from so new a mental stand-point 
that it seemed almost strange to him. 
Every thing appeared so much less com- 
panionable, so much less demonstrative 
than of yore, so much more contained in a 
selfish life of its own. Even the little 
stream which pursued its noisy downward 
way through the park, and the sparkling 
course of which he had just reached, seemed 
no longer, as formerly, to be leaping and 
tumbling, and dancing and prattling in an 
exuberant sympathy with nature, but simply 
struggling forward in blind, greedy haste, 
intent only on its own business of getting on. 
" Well, well, every thing is different now," 
he thought as he resumed his walk, saunter- 
ing slowly along by the water's edge. 
*< Every thing is different, and why should 
not Ada Lambert be different too ? Poor 
Ada Lambert, — after all, she is only acting 
according to her nature, and if it is her 
nature to have about as much feeling as a 
fish, what fault is it of hers ? AU women 
are pretty much alike in that, I suspect — it 
is the way of the sex, and always has been. 
Self-interest — self-interest, — that is the 
first consideration with one and all of 
them." 

He paused in his meditations here, and a 
little smile came across his face, as though 
something had occurred to him that ticided 
his sense of humor. 

*< Not quite all of them, I suppose," he 
went on, still with the same little smile, <' not 
quite all. That other one is an exception, 
certainly ; she has poetry In her soul, you 
know. But bless me, the exception is 
worse than the rule. Poetry in her soul, 
and fall over head and ears in love with a 
fellow like that I — for she is over head and 
ears in love with him of course, — better the 
plainest, most sordid prose. What queer 
creatures women are ! " 

He had been walking more slowly as the 
foregoing reflections passed through his 
mind, and now — midway across one of 
several little rustic bridges which spanned 
the stream at irregular intervals — come to 
a halt altogether, partly to lean against the 
rail while he flnished a cigar, partly to muse 
on the anomalies of femiidne nature. 

** Uncommon queer, to be sure. They 
have no notion of a medium, it seems, — 
must always be at one extreme or the other. 
Either cold-blooded pieces of mechanism 
like Ada Lambert, who haven't the capacity 
of falling in love at all, or impulsive, gushing 
creatures with poetry in their souls who fall 
in love with shop-boys, — the worse extreme 
of the two, infinitely. Well, if all women 
are like the specimens I have come across, 
I shall never marry, that's one thing cer- 
tain. Evidently I am cut out for an old 
bachelor, and lucky for me too." 

He sighed a little inconsistently, and 
looked pensively down the course of the 
rivulet w\\.\i asi xrti^w wiX^^^M o^ ^'$^xsv5iX^s3^CL. 
The fact v?as, \ve ^ascwX. oi s^xxWs. x^-^^asi^ 

Suddenly \Ai^ abs.\.T«.c\.^^ ^vt ^^^^^^^^ 
and Ive open^eL \i\s e^^^ ^^^"^^^^ ^^^^^ 
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nsual, as though to make sure that they 
were not deceiving him. There was another 
little bridge some forty or fifty yards down 
the stream, of which he commanded a Tlew 
ftom where he stood, and this bridge a sol- 
itary female figure was In the act of cross- 
ing, — a figure which appeared to him very 
much like that of Miss St. Quintin. And 
Miss St. Quintin indeed it was, on her way 
home from her visit to Betsy Larkins. But 
as Hugo knew nothing of this visit, and 
knew on the other hand that George had set 
off for Flora Cottage immediately after 
breakfast, it was natural he should be a 
little surprised at seeing her out for a walk 
apparently unaccompanied. 

Just as he was wondering at so unexpect- 
ed an apparition, he saw the young lady 
turn her head in his direction, — a casual 
movement followed, so far as he could see 
from the distance at which he stood, by a 
little start of surprise. He perceived that 
he was recognized, and bowed, congratulat- 
ing himself the while that she was not near 
enough to make it incumbent on him to go 
and speak to her. 

" I'm glad she Is not coming my way," 
he thought. " I don't feel in the mood for 
bowing and scraping and that sort of thing 
to-day." 

But scarcely had he made this reflection, 
when he saw her pause hesitatingly at the 
point where the bridge she had just crossed 
joined the path that ran by the water's edge, 
— first looking up the stream toward Hugo, 
then down toward where Ashcote lay at 
the foot of the hill, then up toward Hugo 
again, as though in uncertainty which way 
to take. And in another moment he saw 
her ascending the path very quickly in 
his direction, so quickly that it seemed 
as if she wished to reach him before he 
should have moved on. It was evident 
that he was not going to escape after all. 

There was nothing for it but to resign 
himself to the inevitably and, concluding 
that she desired to speak to him, he politely 
hastened forward to meet her half way, 
tossing the end of his cigar into the water 
as he went, with a gesture which may or 
may not have been contemptuous, but ftrom 
which Kathleen did not this time draw any 
unfavorable Inference. But then she was 
too much confused just now to be critical. 

She seemed very much embarrassed as 
she drew near, and slackened her pace 
considerably, looking almost inclined to run 
away. But it was too late now for either 
of the two to retreat, and presently they 
found themselves shaking hands under an 
old hawthorn- tree which threw a net- work 
of sun-chequered shade half across the little 
stream. This formality over, and a mechan- 
ical '* How do you do " exchanged on each 
side, a short pause followed, during which 
Kathleen felt her cheeks so hot and all her 
nerves so discomposed that she knew not 
how she was to get through the task she 
proposed to herself, JSat she regarded the 
task as a duty, and was determined to get 
tlirough it somehow . 
''You think me very strange and forward, 



I am afraid," she faltered. "But — but I 
have something to say to you, if you please." 

*^ Indeed ! " returned Hugo, concealing his 
wonderment as well as he could by a polite 
bow. " Pray believe that I am entirely at 
your service."* 

He waited expectantly, and Kathleen was 
seized with an access of nervousness which 
amounted to positive pain, and which for a 
while made it impossible for her to speak a 
word. She felt his eyes fixed on her face 
with surprise at her silence and at her flam- 
ing cheeks, but for that very reason she 
was the more incapable of uttering a sound, 
or Indeed of doing any thing save poke at 
the ground with the point of her parasol 
as though digging a way of escape for her- 
self. 

** I want to ask you to forgive me," she 
broke out at last, desperately. For an in- 
stant she raised her eyes, then lowered 
them again in violent trepidation as she 
caught his, and added almost in a whisper, 

— ** To forgive me for all that I have ever 
said or done to offend you." 

<* Miss St. Quintin ! " cried Hugo, in amaze- 
ment. 

" I have been the means of doing you a 
great injury," she pursued, still in the same 
low voice, and with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, '' and I wish you to know that I am 
very sorry. Not of course," she explained, 
hurriedly, " because — because somebody 
else has won what I think him entitled to, 
but because you should be a loser by it. I 
was not perhaps sufficiently sorry for that at 
first — I never thought of it indeed — but I 
am very, very sorry now. You understand 
me, I hope ? " 

" I understand that you are very kind to 
me, Miss St. Quintin," said Hugo, looking at 
her penitent, downcast face with a great 
deal of friendliness in his expression, but 
with at least equal perplexity. She was 
certainly the most enigmatical person he 
had ever come across in his life. 

*^ Ah I it is you who are kind to say so. I 
ought to have been sorry long, long before ; 
I know that very well. But I never thought 
of the harm I was doing you, you see ; I 
only thought of the good that I should do 
to — to somebody else. It was natural I 
should wish to do him all the good I could, 

— he saved my life once, you know." 

** Ah, yes ! to be sure. I remember hear- 
ing you* say so»j— I wonder how I forgot 
it," answered Hugo, and looked at her 
again with even more of friendliness in his 
expression and a shade less of perplexity. 

** Pray do not think you have any thing 
to apologize for," he continued. ** You did 
nothing that you were not fdlly justified In 
doing, and I never thought of blaming you 
for an instant." 

"How good you are, and how ashamed 
I ought to be ! " she resumed, humbly, still 
without looking up. ** For I behaved very 
badly to you ; I see that now, — very rudely 
and very uBklndVy. Th^ truth is, I was 

1 vexed with, y ow b^ewoLS^ — \i^ca»Lft^\i«u\icXfe^ 
you were lucVme^ to — to \oo\l <io\^\:L — 
you undexstaxid ^"^bA. 1 m^«Ai— o\i— ot^ 
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him, yon know, for being poor and — and 
not qaite so well educated as if he had been 
in good circumstances all his life ; I never 
thoaght how natural it was for you to be 
prejudiced against anybody who was trying 
to supplant you. And that hurt me so, 
that I quite forgot myself sometimes ; for he 
had saved my life, and of course it was not 
his fault that he was poor and had had dis- 
advantages to struggle with. And so, — 
and 80 — I don't know if I shall ever make 
yon understand me ; I explain it so badly." 
<* I think I do understand a little,*' said 
Hugo, and indeed he felt that something 
like comprehension, not only of what she 
said just now, but of her whole character, 
was beginning to dawn upon him. <* I think 
I see that you are very generous." 

** Generous I Ah I you must surely be 
mocking me now. To you, at all events, I 
have been the most ungenerous of human 
beings. I am afhiid you will never be able 
to forgive me." 

She glanced up with her dark eyes swim- 
ming in remorsefhl tears. But somehow, 
in spite of the vehemence of her self-ac- 
cusation, Hugo's newly formed opinion of 
her character was not shaken, but perhaps 
confirmed. Her eyes were looking to more 
than ordinary advantage as she thus 
raised them, and a gentleman who is in the 
act of thinking what beautitlil eyes a lady 
has got is by the nature of the case inclined 
to leniency. And then, whether by reason 
of the eloquence of her eyes or of her 
spoken words, Hugo himself was conscious 
of a twinge of self-reproach. He remem- 
bered in what contemptuous estima- 
tion he had hitherto held this surely very 
pretty creature who had come to him in the 
hour of his darkest desolation with such 
soothing words of sympathy and penitence, 
how bitterly he had sneered at her as a 
^rl with poetry in her soul, thus condemn- 
ing her for the very quality which now 
prompted her to pour such pleasant balm 
upon his wounds. If this was the effect of 
poetry in the soul, a little of it was not a 
bad thing after all. And to think that only 
this morning he had been comparing her 
unfavorably wi^i that iceberg of a girl, Ada 
Lambert! What could he have been 
dreaming of? No, this extreme was better 
than the other ten thousand times. 

Meditating thus, he stood looking at her 
with an air which for kim was rather 
dreamy and absent, and forgot'lkat she 
was awaiting his answer. But ^^M^ must 
have been something in his tSsm^ which 
sufficiently showed her that he was %ot dis- 
pleased, for presently she went on grate- 
fhlly : — 

*' You are indeed vety, very good. I 

have not deserved it, certainly ; and yet if 

you only knew what I feel, what I have 

felt ever since realizing how much I have 

injured you — It is so sad to think of your 

having to go to that dreadful India, you 

know. Ah ! I am so sorry ! " 

She spoke in a soft, pathetic voice that 

sounded very pleasant to Hugo's ears. 

The poor fellow had met with so little 



sympathy of late that he found it a pecu- 
liarly agreeable sensation to hear his des- 
tiny thus lamented, and in such sweet, 
musical tones, — so agreeable indeed that 
he was tempted to llsh for more of it by 
joining in the lamentation himself. But 
Just as he was about to sigh and say that he 
should miss his friends in England very 
much, he reflected that all this sort of 
sentiment would only make matters worse 
for him afterward, and consequently swal- 
lowed down the sigh, and set himself to 
And a more cheerfhl response. 

" Don't think of it any more, pray. It 
will do me good to take my share of the 
world's rubs, and I dare say I shall fall on 
my feet somehow. I have your gooc^ 
wishes for my success, I know." 

"Ah I that you have," she answered, 
earnestly, — "my best and truest wishes 
that you may prosper in every thing you 
undertake, and be happy all your life 
through." 

" I'm sure I don't know how to thank 
you for your kindness. Miss St. Quintin. 
And I trust you will believe that your good 
wishes are most ftilly reciprocated. I hope 
you will have all the prosperity and happi- 
ness you can possibly desire for yourself, 
and I congratulate you from my heart on 
being so happy as you are already." 

" Happy 1 Oh, no, no I " cried Kathleen, 
in a choking voice. 

She could not bear that Hugo, so unfor- 
tunate himself, should make the mistake 
of supposing her lot to be altogether bright 
and enviable. 

"No?" said Hugo, looking down at her 
with grave yet keenly interested sur- 
prise. 

That question and that look recalled her 
to herself at once. She thought of the 
words that had almost involuntarily escaped 
her, and turned cold with dismay. Heavens I 
what had she said? what had she felt? 
For she had feld^vhat she said, she knew 
that. Ah I wretch that she was! she 
deserved never to be happy again for such 
ingratitude. 

"I — I must go now," she stammered 
forth at last. "Indeed I must," she re- 
peated, thinking that he looked as though 
he wished to detain her; " my aunt is wait- 
ing for me. And — and I have a headache, — 
such a headache — I hardly know what I am 
saying." (This theory was scarcely candid, 
for she had only just found out that she had 
a headache at all.) " I must go really." 

With these words and an abrupt, awk- 
ward little bow, she turned and hurried 
away before Hugo had time to speak again, 
taking her way down the sloping path with 
a speed which showed how eager she must 
be to escape. 

Hugo did not of course attempt to follow, 
and indeed for some time stood motionless 
on the spot where she had left him^ under 
the sYiadQ ot Wi^ o\^\i"aw^xJcLQiTftr\x^"^^Vi^^- 
ing atlet \iet fl^wi^i ^^ SX. ig^A&^ ^"w^x^ 
down tYie swu-Wt ^«AX^ >a^ ^^ ^^^ ^^e.^ 
dancing ^at«T^. ^^ ^^^^^"^^ ^"^^"^ ^^^ 
fold ot \iet dtft&a \i^ ^c^aw^^^^^^"^^^ 
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projecting clamp of trees roQDd which the 
stream made a bend, he sighed and mat- 
tered: — 

*< Yes, I think I do understand her now. 
Poor little thing, and so she Is not happy 
after all! Was there ever sach a sacri- 
fice?" 

He sighed again, and for some minutes 
longer remained standing on the same spot, 
contemplating the sarroanding scene with 
a strange sense of dreariness and solitade. 
The place had looked so pleasant a while 
ago, and now seemed so empty and deserted. 
The trath was, those few words of sympathy 
that had been spoken there had been very 
grate (til to him, — more gratefhl even than 
he had known at the time, — and now that 
they sounded no longer in his ears he fblt 
more lonely and isolated than as yet he had 
Iblt at all. He could almost , have wished 
that he had never heard them, and even 
went so for as to tell himself that he ought 
to have taken his own way in spite of his 
uncle's entreaties, and spent his few remain- 
ing days in England anywhere rather than 
at Northlngton Park. 

He roused himself at last with a half 
smile at his own absurdity, and strode 
away from the shelter of the hawthorn- 
tree, whiBtling an air. As he went, his 
hand came In contact with one of the pen- 
dent branches, and, apparently in a fit of 
absence of mind, he carelessly broke off a 
leaf which, in the same fit of absence of 
mind doubtless, he put Into his pocket, 
whistling stlU. 



CHAPTER XLI. 
BEommNa to know heb own bond. 

«* Happy I Oh, no, no I" 

As she parted from Hugo, those words 
which had so unwittingly^scaped her were 
ringing in Kathleen's ears, and as she went 
on they haunted her still, so that she could 
think of nothing else. 

And so she had said she was not happy I 
Not happy, — with every wish ftdfllled, 
absolutely with nothing left to desire, — 
not happy I Ah I how she hated herself for 
such ingratitude I But, hate herself as she 
would, the tact still remained of what she 
had said, of what she had flelt. Yes, of 
what she had felt, there was no doubt about 
it. The recollection of what she had felt, 
of the painftil swelling at the heart with 
which she had spoken, was yet vivid in her 
memory, and she knew that the words had 
meant all that they said. And as she ex- 
amined thus into the sensations of that 
moment, her heart swelled anew, and she 
understood that the same sensations were 
present with her still. No, she was not 
happy, — it was of no use pretending any 
longer that she was, — she was very, very 
miserable. 

She was horrified at herself for daring to 

eotertaia such feelings, but could not shake 

^eia a/K 8be told herself she was un- 



reasonable, ungratefhl, impious, but this 
did not mend matters, — rather made her 
more miserable still. She was not happy ; 
why, she did not and would not try to think, 
but she knew right well that she was not 
happy. 

In a kind of dull despair she wandered 
on, instinctively taking a homeward direc- 
tion, but for the rest hardly conscious of 
what was around her, with no eye for 
mossy trunks and wide-spreading branches 
that stretched their shimmering green 
canopy against the sun-lit sky, with no ear 
for the music of invisible birds that 
twittered joyous question and answer to 
each other Arom unseen leafy recesses. 
All at once, as she emerged from a narrow 
woodland path into a gravel- walk that she 
knew would take her straight to the paxk 
gate, she caught sight of somebody coming 
up from the village, — somebody whom a 
second look showed her to be no other than 
the young heir of the domain, Mr. George 
Northington. But she was not in the mood 
Just now for any company save her own, 
and no sooner had she recognized him than 
she came to an abrupt halt, and drew 
hurriedly back, thankfiil to perceive that he 
had not yet observed her. Then, plunging 
among the trees just where their shelter 
was the thickest, she rushed with tremu- 
lous haste in a direction leading as fkr 
from the gravel-walk as possible, never 
heeding that it was leading her away from 
her destination also. 

At last, having made her way nearly to 
the top of a tolerably steep slope closely 
planted with trees, she paused from sheer 
breathlessness, and cast an affrighted glance 
round. Thank Heaven, no one was in sight, 
and when she listened nothing was audible 
save the chirp of birds and the booming 
song of insects. It was evident that she ' 
was not followed, and, yielding to her 
fatigue, she sank down to rest on the sweet- 
smelling hill-side with a sense of as much 
relief as though she had escaped an actual 
danger. 

Scarcely, however, had she begun to 
enjoy the feeling of repose and safety when 
a question occurred to her which robbed 
the feeling of all its pleasifres. What hael 
she been afraid of? what had she been 
flying from? 

Ah ! from what indeed ? From the man 
to whom it wou^d naturally seem that she 
ought to have turned for comfort in her 
sadness, the man to whom ere long it would 
be her duty so to turn, the man who was 
her betrothed husband. Oh I what did it 
all mean? How was it possible that she 
should have acted, that she should have 
felt, thus ? What ! at the mere sight of the 
man she was engaged to marry, to turn and 
fiy as though she feared and shrank from 
him instead of loving him ! 

Instead of loving him I A strange thought 
passed through her mind here, a thought 
which came unbidden, and which she drove 
from her as it came, and yet not before it 
had shaped itself into a little unspoken 
sentence, that bYiq ^oxdd uot have volun- 
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tarily framed for all the world. And the 
unspoken sentence was this : — 
** Ton do not love him." 
Her heart beat violently. It was as 
though a thunderbolt had fallen at her feet, 
waking her out of along dream to a horrible 
reality, — so horrible that she must needs 
loll herself back to sleep again or die. She 
buried her fiftce in her hands in an instinct- 
ive endeavor to shut out every suggestion 
from without, pressing her forehead tightly 
as though to keep down all rebeUious 
thoughts. They must be kept down, — 
must be, should be, or what would become 
of her? 

But she was awake, and could not get 
herself to sleep again so easily. The hor- 
rible reality remained, and oblivion was not 
to be coaxed back. Her thoughts would 
be rebellious in spite of all she could do, 
— that one horrid thought more than 
all the rest. Again and again she drove it 
from her, but again and again it returned, 
each time more and more distinct, more and 
more difficult to repel. And at last she 
could repel it no longer, but yielded in 
miserable desperation as she had yielded 
when she had made that confession to her- 
self of being unhappy. Yes, it was true, 
quite true ; she did not love him ; and when 
she had thought that she did, she had been 
dreaming. 

She raised her fiice from her hands now, 
and looked before her with dry-eyed de- 
spair. The sun was shining brightly in the 
misty blue sky that showed beyond the 
trees, and that made a background to the 
flickering of the leaves ; but nothing looked 
bright to her just now, — she was wholly 
and utterly miserable. 

And so she did not love him, — the man 
she was engaged to marry, — no, nor ever 
had loved him, she understood that too. 
The George she had loved had been a 
fictitious personage altogether, a creation 
of her own dreaming foncy ; and now that 
she was awake she saw that the real 
George was somebody entirely different, 
somebody she did not love and could not 
love, — it was no good trying to persuade 
herself that she could. And yet it was this 
Teal George she was engaged to marry. 
Ah ! liow dreadfhl it all was I Not to love 
him, and to be engaged to marry him 1 

She shuddered at the thought. Marry 
him ! how would it be possible, feeling as 
she did? And yet she must, — absolutely 
must. There was no way of escape open. 
He loved her though she no longer loved 
him, and the bonds of his love must bind 
her. His feelings had not changed, poor 
fellow, and, knowing of them what she did, 
how could she bring herself to lacerate them 
by disappointment? He had saved her 
life, and could she requite him by murdering 
his hopes? No, she herself must be the 
victim, if a victim there must be. The man 
who had saved her life was entitled to the 
sacrifice of her happiness. 

" Jfyou*d been left to yourself, you'd have 
seramUed to yoiitfeet in no time" 
Again the words of that jolly, red-faced 



farmer rang in her ears, and this time she 
did not repeal them, but caught at them 
eagerly as embodying a welcome sugges- 
tion. Yes, decidedly the farmer had said 
so, and decidedly the farmer ought to 
know. He had lived in that house fifty 
years, and it was Impossible to suppose he 
was not accurately acquainted with a river 
which ran almost past his door. Of course 
he must know. And he had spoken so ex- 
plicitly too, actually specifying the depth of 
the water at that place, — three or four feet 
was what he had said. It was absurd not 
to believe him,— and he was such a nice 
man besides, rather rough and homely per- 
haps, but one whose word might unqestion- 
ably be trusted. There could really be no 
doubt about it. 

And so, then, he had not saved her life 
after all I — only performed a trifling service 
which she had surely sumptuously requited 
by all she had done for him. For certainly 
she had done a great deal for him when one 
came to think of it. Without her it was 
most improbable that he would ever have 
discovered his claims on Northington Park, 
and Northington Park would have been a 
substantial reward for the h^hest deserts'. 
Yes, even granting for argument's sake that 
he had really saved her life, it could not be 
said that she had been ungratefhl. And 
after this, could it be that she was mor- 
ally bound to marry him with the cer- 
tainty that it would make her miserable? 
And it would, — she knew that it would. 

Once more she lifted her eyes and looked 
before her at the flickering leaves and the 
misty blue sky beyond, and this time she 
was conscious of the sunshine, and knew 
that it was pleasant. 

She shook her head, and told herself that 
it was too late to think of such things now ; 
that she had passed her word and must 
abide by it. And yet while she told herself 
this, she took an inconsistent pleasure in 
picturing what would happen if very gently, 
very careftiUy, very tenderly, she were to 
open her heart to George, explain how she 
had mistaken her feelings toward him, how 
she now felt that she could not be the loving 
wife he was entitled to expect, and entreat 
him to release and forgive her. She pic- 
tured it all, — his terrible despair at first 
and frantic refusal to be comforted; his 
gradual restoration to a calmer state of 
mind under the influence of her soothing 
exhortations; and, a few years later, his 
grateM acknowledgments, and those of a 
blooming young wife by his side, that a^l 
had been for the best. She pictured it all, 
— how he would get over it and be far hap- 
pier than ever she could have made him; 
how she would remain single all her life, 
doing gogd to those around her and show- 
ing special kindness to Betsy Larkins, how 
Hugo would go to India with the knowledge 
that, whatever her flsmlts toward him 
might have been, she had at least not robbed 
him of his inheritance in order |x> enrich 
herself. And lastly she pictured how her 
own appxovVag ^iow&oXewifc ^ wSN.^ N*2^'^'«. 
that, kowe^et \«xoti^ ^\m& \D\^QS.\>aR^ ^^^soa 
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in breaking her word, she woald have done 
far worse in marrying without love. 

Thus she pondered and pondered, and 
every moment her thoughts assumed a 
clearer and more defined form, and the sun- 
shine around her appeared to grow brighter 
and brighter. At last she drew a deep 
breath that seemed to her as a draught of 
liberty, and, rising to her feet, looked round 
with an intoxicating sense of enjoyment in 
all she saw. For her imaginings had sud- 
denly crystallized into resolution, and she 
told herself that she would bo free. She 
did not love the man, and she would not, 
could not, marry him. She would break it 
to him very softly, very penitently, but in 
one way or another it should be done, and 
she would tell her aunt of her intention to 
do it that very day. Whatever might be 
said, whatever might be thought, she must 
be tree. 

For some minutes she stood glorying in 
her new-found liberty, and taking joy in the 
smiling face of surrounding nature, opening 
her soul to the sunshine and blessing it for 
the sympathy that it gave her, blessing each 
leaf that cast its tremulous shade over the 
spot, each blade of grass that grew around, 
only because it was witness of her gladness. 
At length, with a lingering look of fond- 
ness at the landmarks so speedily grown 
friendly and familiar, she roused herself, 
and turned to leave,' once more taking the 
direction of the village. 

That walk was the pleasantest she had 
ever known. The sky had never seemed 
so blue, the air never so pure and vivifying, 
her own step never so elastic. She was 
going home to tell her aunt that she would 
not marry Greorge. 

She chose the paths which were the most 
unfrequented and where the trees grew 
thickest, and got out of the park at last 
without having met anybody. In two or 
three minutes more she had reached the 
gate of Flora Cottage, and, looking up, saw 
Miss Thome sitting at the drawing-room 
window. Miss Thome evidently saw her 
too, for she held up her forefinger with an 
air of arch reproach, and shook her head. 
Kathleen nodded in reply, and passed quick- 
ly into the house. 

She did not go so quickly up stairs, how- 
ever, but somewhat slowly and thoughtfully, 
as though the elasticity had been all at once 
taken out of her. That little glimpse of Miss 
Thorne at the window had suddenly re- 
minded her that she had a very awkward 
task to perform. She had never thought 
of the awkwardness before,. and now she 
was quite startled to realize it. What would 
Miss Thorne think of her for being so fickle ? 
and how would it be possible to explain to 
another the true state of the case, — that 
she was not really fickle, but only self-de- 
ceived, that the George whom she had flEdlen 
in love with was quite another person than 
the George with whom she now found her- 
self entangled? Bat the thing must be done 
somehow, and after a momentary pause on 
^^^ fading she nerved herself to enter. 
^aijr dear child, where can you have been 



all day? I was getting quite anxious about 
you, I declare. To ran oflf like that without 
so much as saying where you were going ! 
— it was quite too bad. Well, you met Mr. 
George, I suppose? but indeed I needn't 
ask, for you must have been in very pleas- 
ant company to make you so forgetfUl of 
how time was running on." 

Kathleen winced, but did not smile or 
blush as Miss Thome had doubtless antici- 
pated. 

" N— no. I have not seen him — not 
spoken to him to-day," she stammered. 

** No ? You never mean to say so ? How 
provoking, to be sure I Well, you need not 
blame me, at all events, for I told him I Was 
sure you must have gone to meet him, and 
^he went off" directly to look for you. I can't 
^imagine how you came to miss each other. 
And so you have been all this time looking 
for him, have you ? Poor little thing I " 

** I — I have been sitting in the park," fal- 
tered Kathleen. 

" Sitting in the park I As if I didn't un- 
derstand what you were sitting in the park 
fori Well, I never knew any thing more 
unlucky — when he is going away so soon 
too. Ah I that is what comes of being too 
greedy, you see. You wouldn't have missed 
him if you had been content to stop at home 
with me and wait for him. Ah I naughty 
child 1" 

Here poor Miss Thome shook her finger 
waggishly, convinced that this gentle banter 
was the best stimulant that could possibly 
be administered to drooping spirits. Mean- 
while Kathleen's heart sank within her. 
How could she take such a time for saying 
what she had to say? how could she possi- 
bly answer her aunt's raillery with an an- 
nouncement of her changed purpose ? De- 
cidedly she could not. She must wait a 
little, wait till the conversation should have 
a different tone, and she should have had 
time to collect her ideas. 

"Never mind," went on Miss Thorne 
soothingly, "never mind, you will see him 
very soon now ; we are to dine there to-day, 
you know. And dear me I it is half-past 
three already, — quite time to go and dress, 
for Mr. Northington sent a special message 
to say he would not be satisfied if we were 
not there a full hour before dinner. Come, 
my dear, do make haste." 

Kathleen was seized with a sudden shrink- 
ing, the same shrinking which had taken 
possession of hef when she had unexpectedly 
come in sight of George in the park. What I 
face him that evening, the man who loved 
her, and whom she no longer loved, — the 
thing was Impossible. She would see him 
afterward, of course, — must see him in- 
deed, — and explain every thing to him with 
tears and humiliation; but not under his 
grandfather's roof, not just now, with her 
brain still reeling f^om the effects of recent 
agitation ; It was out of the question. 

"I am afraid — I am afl*aid I cannot go 
this evening, aunt. I — I am not very 
well." 

"Not go I "M.y ^eat <^\iV\<^, ^\iaX. «it^ ^wsl 
talking ol ? " 
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<< I am not very well," she repeated, and 
indeed she felt so faint and dizzy that she 
was ftilly justified in the excuse. **I am 
giddy and have a headache — and — and — 
indeed I cannot go." 

" My poor darling I " cried Miss Thome, 
in deep concern ; ** what can be the matter? 
Ah ! yon have tired yourself out with wan- 
dering about^forsomany hours this hot day, 

— that must be it. Poor dear I how unfor- 
tunate! Yes, I see you are looking quite 
poorly — what a thing it is to be sure 1 " 

"I am rather poorly, aunt," assented 
Katlileen, taking the sympathizing lady's 
hand affectionately in hers, and thinking 
how she might best begin to unbosom her- 
self of her secret; ** I am rather poorly, but 
—but — " 

''Ah! it is easy to see that, poor child, 
easy to see that, and very poorly, I am 
afiraid. I know you would ^not give up an 
evening of his company if you could help it 

— and so near the last too. Oh, dear ! what 
shall we do for you ? " 

Again Kathleen's heart sank, and again 
she felt that she must wait. 

*< Nothing, aunt, thank you. I will go to 
my own room and lie down a little ; I shall 
soon be quite well again — if I only stay at 
home and rest. And perhaps, aunt dear, 
perhaps in an hour or two you will come 
and see me, or I will come to you if you like 
it better, and we will spend the evening 
together. It is so long now since we had a 
nice quiet evening, and I seem to have so 
much to say to you." 

"Yes, my dear, but don't you think it 
would look very odd if I didn't go to Mr. 
Northington's ? I don't like going without 
yoa, of course, but still I think if you are 
well enough to spare me it would hardly do 
for both of us to disappoint them. I am 
afiraid I must go, my dear, really." 

"Ah, yes! to be sure, I had forgotten 
that," murmured Kathleen, with a little sigh, 
half of vexation at the delay, half of relief at 
the respite. It certainly did seem incum- 
bent on Miss Thome to keep her engage- 
ment, and in that case all explanations 
most necessarily be deferred till after her 
return. 

" Of course if you thought I could be of 
any use to you,' my love — But you don't 
feel seriously ill, do you ? " 

" Oh! dear no, aunt — it is nothing, I as- 
sure you. Yes, now that you mention it, I 
think you really ought to go." 

"I think I must, upon my word. And 
now, Kathleen dear, for goodness' sake get 
to your own rooni and rest while I go and 
dress ; I have not a minute to spare. Good- 
by, my sweet child, and good-night too, 
for you will be in bed, I hope, by the time I 
come back. Good-by, I am so sorry for 
your disappointment." 

With these words Miss Thome kissed her 
niece, and rushed off to perform a hasty 
toilet, leaving Kathleen to betake herself to 
her chamber, not, however, so much to rest 
as to think of the momentoua determination 
she had that day taken, and of the manner 
in which it was fo be discJosed. It was a 



very awkward disclosure to make, undoubt- 
edly, so awkward that she was almost glad 
to be obliged to let it stand over. F6r of 
course there was an end of any idea of tell- 
ing her aunt that day; it was impossible 
just now, and on Miss Thome's return it 
would be too late to make a communication 
of such Importance. To-morrow after 
breakfast would be the time — and yet not so 
either, for that was George's usual hour for 
calling, and there would be a danger of the 
conversation being interrupted. Why, then, 
as George was coming so soon, perhaps it 
would be better not to tell anybody until 
every thing should have been explained to 
himself; it seemed only his due that he 
should be the first to know what concerned 
him so nearly. Yes, that would be the way ; 
there was nothing like being honest and 
straightforward. 

Thus Kathleen made up her mind not to 
say any thing until she should see George, 
taking credit to herself for a good deal of 
courageous candor in so doing, but it is to 
be feared that the resolution was quite as 
much owing to a spirit of cowardly procras- 
tination. In whatever way she might set 
about it, she felt that she had a formidable 
ordeal before her, and the more she thought 
of it the more formidable it appeared. 

But it would be over at last, and then 
how happy she would be! how she would 
revel in her release I Ah ! how delightful it 
would be to feel herself once more free I 
And how pleasant to know that, whatever 
might be thought ofher apparent fickleness, 
all the world would understand that she 
had throughout been disinterested. All the 
world— including Hugo. 



OflbkPTEB XLH. 



A VISITOB FOB GEORGE. 



The following morning was rather a mel- 
ancholy one for George, being that of the 
last day of his present stay at Northington 
Park. For his purpose of returning to his 
office at the end of his fortnight's holiday 
still held, in spite of all that old Mr. North- 
ington could say to dissuade him f^om it, 
and the fortnight was to expire on the mor- 
row. But, notwithstanding his creditable 
anxiety to fulfill to the letter his engagement 
to his employers, it was apparent as the 
time drew near that he would have pre- 
ferred continuing to enjoy the hospitalities 
of his grandfather's roof. He let fall one or 
two expressions which showed that he re- 
garded himself rather in the light of a 
martyr, and on this particular morning he 
was perceptibly inclined to low spirits. But 
by this time it was evidently too late to 
make any representations to Mr. Bumney on 
hfs behalf, and even the old man was fain to 
admit that there was no help for it. 

"It is \eTj Wi^^otsi"^, TSii ^<eax.\^^"i^ ^"t 
conxae " "he b».V^ ^^m^^'CD^'iAXi^ tk.^\jsiaNj?\Q 
were sitUng U»^^>u\iftx wet >Ca.^ ^^\as^^j 
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except to make the best of It. The time 
will slip away wonderfhlly fast, I dare say." 

<«0h, yes! fast enough here," grumbled 
George, dallying disconsolately with his 
teaspoon ; " but if you only knew how slow 
that clock at Rumney*s seems to go 1 I de- 
clare I've sometimes thought old Finney had 
given it a shove back. There never was 
such a hole as that office, I do believe." 

'< Ah ! you see, George, what a pity It is 
you would not let me write to Mr. Rumney 
and beg you off. But you made me think 
you really wanted to go back." 

*'And so I do, of course," answered 
George, hastily. <* I couldn't have abided 
to put poor Rumney to such inconvenience, 
you know ; oh, I made it quite a point of 
honor, I assure you. Well, well, what 
can't be cured must be endured, they say." 

"It won't be for long, George. And 
when it is over you will have the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that you have acted with 
perfect honor throughout." 

*'Just so, sir." Here George made a 
A*antic attempt to balance his teaspoon on 
the edge of his cup, but only succeeded in 
producing a great clatter, then, a little con- 
fhsed, went on hesitatingly: '/Very glad 
to meet your approbation, I'm sure. And 
perhaps yon won't be offended, sir, ~ talk- 
ing of going away, you know, — - if I take 
the liberty of mentioning, —just by way of 
reminder, you know, — that there was a 
little pecuniary sum you were kind enough 
to say — " 

"Oh! I have not forgotten, — five hun- 
dred, was it not? All right, my dear boy, 
all right. My cheque-book is up stairs Just 
now, but you may trust me to remember. 
Tou shall have your cheque to-night before 
I sleep, — for five hundred, or more iU you 
like. All that I have is yours for the ask- 
ing ; you ought to undentand that by this 
time." 

"I'm sure I'm very much beholden for 
such kindness, sir." 

" Not at all, not at all," said the old man, 
quickly ; " are you not my poor Mortimer's 
son? " He sighed, and remained for a mo- 
ment in melancholy abstraction, then, rous- 
ing himself, resumed cheerfully: "Well, 
George, as this is the last day, we. must try 
to make a good use of it. Do you know 
what I have been thinking of ? Why, it is 
such a bright morning, and I feel so well, 
that I have been thinking I should like to 
go with you to Flora Cottage and see if 
Kathleen has got rid of her headache. Poor 
Kathleen, how we missed her yesterday I 
But she will be able to dine with us to-day, 
surely. What do you say, George, shall we 
go and ask her?" 

" It will gratify me very much, sir." 

"Very weU, that is settled. You will 

wait half an hour for me, won't you ? I 

have to attend to some accounts that my 

agent wants me to look over and send back 

to him, but I shall be quite ready in half an 

Jboar, Yoa can tiad some way of amusing 

Xoarselftm then, I dare say." 

r ^f,9^' certainly, sir. Ttien, It you please, 

fFW^o to my own apartments Just now, 



and when you are ready perhaps yon will 
kindly favor me with your commands." 

The old man nodded, and seated himself 
at his writing-table, while Geoige went up 
stairs to the suite of very comfortable 
rooms which had been set apart for his 
use. These consisted of a very handsomely 
fhrnished antechamber, — partly smoking- 
room, partly reading room, partly ordinary 
sitting-room, altogether a most desirable 
little snuggery, — out of which there opened 
an equally well ftimlshed bedchamber with 
dressing closet beyond. 

George did not at present go farther than 
the antechamber, where, throwing himself 
on a marvellously soft easy-chair standing 
by the open window, he proceeded to give 
himself up to the enjoyment of a cigar and 
of the view over the park, — his own park, 
or as good as his own, — which the position 
commanded. There was only one draw- 
back on the perfect ease and comfort of his 
condition, and that was the recollection 
that to-morrow he would have to tear him- 
self away from this grandeur and luxuiy, 
and go back to London to slave for three 
months like any common counting-house 
drudge. A very serious drawback tUa was , 
no doubt, and yet not so serious as entirely 
to destroy the pleasure of the present. 
For, after all, three months were not three 
years, and the monotony of his existence 
while they lasted would be cheered by the 
knowledge of the elysium awaiting him 
when the period of ordeal should be over. 
Then there would be some faint gleams of 
pleasurable excitement even in the ordeal 
itself, seeing that it would bring him once 
more into contact with some of his former ' 
associates, and give him an opportunity of 
asserting his dignity. That arrogant Fred 
and FnSik, for instance, he would let them 
see that he considered himself quite as big 
a man as either of them, or for that matter 
as both of them put together. As for that 
wretch M'Pherson, he doubted whether he 
would hold any communication with him, 
even for the purpose of snubbing him. 

Thus forcing himself to meditate almost 
exclusively on the bright side of things, he 
had nearly finished his first cigar when he 
was disturbed by a knock at his door. 

" My grandfather is ready, I suppose?" 
inquired George of the servant who made 
his appearance. 

"No, sir, it isn't that. It's a — a person 
wants to see yoc, sir. I told him I didn't 
know if you were at home, and asked for 
the name, but he said it didn't signify. 
Should you wish me to show him up, sir?" 

" Dear me I that's very odd," lazily com- 
mented Greorge, resuming the comfortable 
attitude Arom which he had been disturbed, 
" very odd indeed. Somebody come to beg, 
I suppose, for I am not acquainted with any 
one in this part of the country. What is 
the party like, Thomas ? " 

" Well, as you ask, sir, not over-genteel 
he don't look," answered Thomas, delibera- 
tlvely careB&Vng \\ife \iMid\ft ot xXxa ^oot, 
wMch lie bUW laeV^ open. '•'•'B.BAXvex ^tiaJcJti^ 
indeed is wliat 1 a\io\3\0L c«2iii\^x[i,«.\x. \u 
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fkct, I asked bim to wait in tiiie hall, fori 
felt quite a delicacy about showing him into 
any of the rooms. What should you wish 
me to do about it, sir ? " 

Bnt before George could answer, a figure 
4>peared in the doorway behind Thomas, 
tnd that functionary looked round, qaite 
■tartled at discovering any one so near 
liim. 

^ Grood gracious I it*s the— - the gentleman 
himself, followed me up stairs. Perhaps 
yoo^ be kind enough to wait a minute or 
two, sir," he added more sternly, address- 
ing the intruder. <' I have not ascertained 
if the young master is at leisure." 

Bat the young master was himself too 
moch taken aback to answer the interroga- 
tive glance with which these words were 
aecompanied. All his attention was riveted 
on the stranger, at whose appearance he 
luul started up with a look of surprise which 
sufficiently showed that he recognized some 
one already known to him. And indeed 
this was the case. He recognized the man 
who had answered the advertisement, — the 
man who called himself Armstrong. 

*^0h, he will be at leisure for me, I 
know!" said the new-comer, coolly, and, 
dexterously turning Thomas's flank he made 
hia way into the room, adding, as he. did 
so, <* There is no need to wait, my good 
feUow." 

Thomas hesitated, and looked for instruc- 
tions toward his young master. But 
George was still too much bewildered at the 
aiqiarition so unexpectedly presented to 
him to take any notice of Thomas's perplex- 
ity, and, judging that silence was intended 
for assent, that discreet servitor quietly 
withdrew. 

The two thus left alone remained a few 
seconds confronting each other without 
speaking, — Armstrong with a half-scrutin- 
izing, half-amused expression on his face 
which would have been provoking to the 
most philosophical of tempers, George with 
a look of angry surprise which only seemed 
to amuse the visitor still ftirther. George 
was indeed both angry and surprised. Ail 
the suspicions which he had formed on the 
occasion of their last meeting, as to Arm- 
strong being the person that had robbed his 
mother, rushed back upon him in fbll force, 
and he felt that he would have liked to pun- 
ish the villain on the spot. And to think 
that this man dared to appear before him in 
contempt of his plainly signified wish that 
they should be henceforth strangers, forc- 
ing away into his presence without as much 
as giving him an opportunity of reconsider- 
ing his decision, and then triumphing with 
ill*concealed mirth in the dexterity of the 
nuuMsuvre 1 Was there ever known sach a 
piece of astounding audacity? And while 
this question passed through George's mind 
it was very clearly expressed in his coun- 
tenance and general bearing. 

** Ton had not expected the pleasure of 

seeing me so soon, I soppose?" said Arm- 

Btrong, at last, breaking silence with a smile 

that seemed to George insofiTerably sar- 
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'* I had not expected to see you at all, 
replied George, bluntly. ** And I dont un- 
derstand what can possibly have brought 
you, that's more." 

<< Oh, a little matter of business which I 
shall explain directly. How comfortable 
you look here, to be sure I Upon my word, 
it's a finer place even than I expected. 
I wonder now how much the timber is 
worth, — I am no judge of such things 
myself." 

George deigned no answer; the flippancy 
of the man's manner was intolerable to him. 
He would have cut the interview short by 
leaving the room at once, but that Arm- 
strong was between him and the door, and, 
flippancy notwithstanding, there was an air 
of determination about the fellow that 
looked as if he were resolved to have his 
say out. And though George was not ex- 
actly afraid, he could not help being aware 
that he was confronted by a stronger man 
than himself, and he did not fbel inclined 
for a scuffle. 

"A splendid place, certainly," pursued 
Armstrong, in the same strain, '< and you 
seem to be as good as master already. 
This is your own room, I suppose, — de- 
lightAilly snug, is it not? No expense 
spared in fhrnishing, evidently ; that time- 
piece is a twenty-guinea affair at least. 
And that is your bedroom in there, I see ; 
what a comfortable arrangement! Ton 
must let me offer you my very best con- 
gratulations." 

**I don't want your congratulations," 
broke out George, surlily, irritated beyond 
endurance at the scrutinizing complacency 
with which the stranger's eyes rested on 
every thing by turns, almost as though he 
were a part-proprietor. "I don't want 
your congratulations, and I consider it a 
great liberty — " 

"A liberty, Mr. Northington! after all 
that I have done for you! That is being 
very ungrateful, surely." 

** Not at all ungratefbl," returned George, 
testily. **You gave me the information I 
wanted, and I gave you the money you 
wanted, and there is an end of it. You 
have had your reward, and it is no good 
to come bothering like this, for I don't 
intend to have any thing more to do with 
you." 

" A very small reward," said Armstrong, 
in remonstrance, but still with a provoking 
smile which showed him to have retained 
complete command of his temper, — "a 
very small reward. What! only twenty 
pounds for having helped you into this 
beautiful place and this comfortable room, 
— what a comfortable room, to be sure! 
That inkstand is silver, o£ course; but 
indeed I need not ask ; it is evident every 
thing is of the best. And what a handsome 
chain that is you are wearing ! — a present 
from your grandfather, no doubt." 

How the man'B ^^^^ «»^^xckfe^ Vi\ife ^-^^r^- 
I where at onc^X «ft!\ ^\i».x. ^W!fc^^ ^^sh^^ 
1 ous-lookVng e^^» \Xv^^ Twet^X <^^^^ ^; 
1 stlnctVveVy txV^^ V> ^xiS. V\a ^5^"-;^ 
\ gT«QdfoA;)A,ei^s ijt«i««BL\» VcLN^ti \x«sa.— ^^ 
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sight as he saw the stranger's gaze tarncd 
on it. 

'^It aint a bit of use, Mr. Armstrong. 
You have got every thing you are going to 
get, and I have nothing more to say to you. 
I told you the same thing last time I saw 
you, I believe, so it's a pity you have given 
yourself the trouble to come so far to see me.** 

"Oh, but I could not have been satistied 
without seeing you again,** answered the 
other, still in the same easy,unabashed man- 
ner. "I had not intended to intrude so 
soon, however, and should have waited a 
few weeks till you were more settled, only 
that, as it happens, I find myself unexpect- 
edly obliged to leave the country.** 

** Oh, indeed 1 *' was George*s only spoken 
comment ; but in his own mind he declared 
that he shouldn't wonder a bit if the rascal 
was running away from the police. The 
fact was, between his suspicions of what 
had been the fellow's conduct toward his 
mother, and his resentment of the insolence 
displayed toward himself, George began to 
regard this Armstrong with almost insane 
dislike. 

" Yes, my vessel sails to-morrow, so you 
see I had absolutely no choice but to 
trouble you to-day.'* 

" I don't see that,'* said George, curtly. 

" Do you not? Then you will in a very 
few minutes. But I perceive I am trying 
your temper with all these preliminaries, — 
I must come to the point at once. Well, 
then, I have a very important explanation 
to make — ** 

He stopped, and looked frowningly 
toward the door, at which a tap had just 
sounded. 

** Come in,** cried George, delightedly. 

" Oh, if you please, sir,** said Thomas, 
appearing in the doorway, " master says he 
is quite ready to go out whenever it may be 
convenient.** 

"I am ready too,** said George, going 
rapidly toward the door, not without a 
triumphant look toward his defeated 
enemy. " Thomas, you can show this per- 
son out.'* 

. With that he left the room, and went 
down stairs straight to his grandfather's 
study, pausing an instant before going in 
to make sure that Thomas was performing 
his task. He was glad to find that the un- 
welcome visitor was descending very tract- 
ably, evidently understanding the useless- 
ness of resistance, and in another moment 
had the satisfaction of seeing the house- 
door fairly closed upon the retreating figure. 

** So much for him," thought George to 
himself, as with a smile he passed into his 
grandfather's room, thoroughly prepared to 
ei^oy his walk. 



• CHAPTER XLin. 

KATHLEEN TRIES TO FIND AN OPPORTUNITY. 

TNa/bTv minutes after this, George and 
^ ffraadfathex were out of doors and on 



their way to Flora Cottage. As they passed 
out of the private garden surrounding the 
house, George's temper was a little ruffied 
at the sight of Armstrong's figure saunter- 
ing slowly at a little distance in A-ont of them 
in the direction of the avenue. But though 
it was evident that Armstrong had seen the 
two gentlemen as plainly as either of them 
could have seen him, having looked round 
sharply at the noise made in closing the gate 
of the enclosure, he did not turn to accost 
them as George had half expectbd, but pur- 
sued 14s way without seeming to take ftir- 
ther notice of them. At this proof of the 
completeness of his victory over the fellow, 
George was fhlly restored to equanimity; 
and, when presently he and his grandfather 
had turned down a side path whence the 
stranger was no longer visible, he was able 
to banish the disagreeable incident of the 
morning almost entirely from his mind. 

Flora Cottage was reached without fbrther 
adventure, and the visitors, having learned 
that the ladies were at home, were duly 
ushered up stairs into the little drawing- 
room. Here they found Kathleen and her 
aunt, the former declaring in answer to 
their inquiries that she was entirely re- 
covered. And yet there was something 
about her as she made these protestations 
which was not in her usual manner, — a mix- 
ture of confusion and constraint that looked 
as if her nerves were still out of order. The 
old man, being better acquainted than 
George with her ordinary ways, was partic- 
ularly struck by it, and was quite concerned 
lest she should still be suffering. 

"Are you sure you are quite well, my 
dear ? '* he asked, kindly, taking a seat by her 
side. " I don't know what it is, but some- 
how you are not looking quite the same as 
usual.** 

Kathleen bit her lip nervously. She knew 
as well as Mr. Northington could tell her that 
she was not looking quite the same as osual. 
How should she be looking quite the same 
as usual when, since she had seen him last, 
a great moral revolution had been effected 
in her whole nature ? when, sincQ she had 
seen him last, she had taken a determination 
which would give him so much reason to 
find fault with her? For the counsel which 
night brings had rather confirmed her deter- 
mination than shaken it, and, though she 
had said nothing to Miss Thome, this morn- 
ing found her as firmly resolved as ever to 
break through the meshes of her engage- 
ment. Nor did her purpose falter even now 
that her betrothed stood once more in her 
presence; indeed, as she took a nervous 
side-glance at the man to whom she had 
promised herself, she felt more and more 
convinced that the promise was one which 
she could never have brought herself to fhl- 
fiU. But, in spite of this, or rather because 
of this, she could not face him without feel- 
ing painfully guilty and conscience-stricken. 
She thought of the cruel wound she was 
about to deal, of the terrible grief which she 
would preaenWy \ia^ft X.o -s^W.m^^^, ^tA %\^!ad- 
dered wVt1a\n tieTseVt «A. t\ift ^to^^^^^x^ ^<i 
wonder Vade^a VX"Sillt. ^otVXiNxi^QXi \:K\syQ^\ 
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was not looking quite the same as 
asaal. 

'<0h! but I am perfectly well, I assure 
jon,** she answered, tremulously. ** Indeed, 
indeed I am/' she repeated, seeing that he 
still looked at her doubtfully. 

" I am very glad to hear it, my dear. You 
will excuse me for asking, I know; it is 
because I take such an interest in my litle 
Kathleen, you see." 

" You are very, very kind, Mr. Northing- 
ton, I am sure," she murmured. Ah I how 
his kindness pained her Just now, remem- 
bering as she did how she was about to re- 
quite it toward his grandson 1 What would 
that dear old man think of her when he 
knew all? 

" Kind I Why, child, what are you talk- 
ing about? Don't you know what you are ? 
—my own dear little grand-daughter, to be 
sure." 

Kathleen forced a smile, — such a ghost of 
a smile as it was I She was suffering posi- 
tive torture. 

" Yes, my little grand-daughter," repeat- 
ed the old man, laying loving stress on the 
words, — "my little grand-daughter. Ah I 
if you only knew what a comfort that is to 
me I" 

Comfort I What an oddly chosen word ! 
^e conld not help remarking to herself 
even in the midst of the pain which it 
caused her. And he had left off with a 
little sigh too, she had noticed that besides. 
Oh, horrible! was it possible that — Ah! 
what a doubly, trebly difficult task hers 
was! 

<' But I am monopolizing somebody else's 
place, I am afraid," went on Mr. Northing- 
ton, trying to smile in his turn. " George, 
will you please change seats with me, — I 
have hardly spoken yet to Miss Thorne." 

With these words he crossed over and 
took a chair by Miss Thome, while George 
with a conscious simper came to place him- 
self beside his lady-love. Kathleen was at 
last virtually alone with him, and her first 
thought was that now she might perhaps 
make ai^ opportunity of saying what she 
had to say without being overheard. And 
yet, though she told herself that the sooner 
it was said the better, she quailed at find- 
ing the opportunity so near at hand. 

"I am very glad to see you so far re- 
covered ftom your recent attack of indis- 
position," began George, as he took the 
chair vacated by his gratidfather. ** We 
were quite sorry to hear of your being taken 
so bad." 

The very sound of his voice seemed to 
fortify her in her purpose. Yes, at any cost 
she must ft'ee herself, would fl*ee herself. 
The other alternative was an impossibility, 
— a sheer impossibility. Ah! how could 
she ever have deemed it any thing else, — 
how could she ever have so blinded herself 
to her real feelings ? A man who called a 
headache an attack of indisposition, and in 
the same breath talked of being taken bad, — 
what had she been thinking of ? 
''Oh, I am quite well now," she replied, 
AiBtljr, wondering meanwhile how she 



should set about her task. For the strength 
of her purpose did not diminish the difficulty 
of carrying it into execution. The dis- 
covery of the young man's vulgarity might 
make her marvel how she had ever come to 
fancy herself in love with him, but it could 
not cancel the debt of remorse and pity 
which she owed him, — remorse for her 
own folly, pity for the blighting disappoint- 
ment in store for that loving heart. And 
her remorse and pity between them seemed 
to make her tongue cleave to the roof of 
her mouth as she reflected how she might 
force it to frame the cruel words of doom 
which must be spoken ere she could obtain 
her release. And yet obtain her release she 
must; considering what her feelings to- 
ward him were, it was a duty which she 
owed to him no less than to herself. 

**Nice morning, aint it?" said George, 
rubbing his hands with a spasmodic effort 
at making conversation. 

" Very," responded Kathleen, absently, 
for she was thinking of something very 
different. What was she to do ? It would 
be impossible to make such a disclosure 
in the presence of her aunt and Mr. North- 
ington, however low a whisper she might 
use, for would not the poor fellow's agita- 
tion at once betray what was being said? 
If she could only find some pretext for 
seeing him alone ! 

** How pretty every thing is looking out 
of doors ! " she remarked, with a vague idea 
of inviting him into the garden. 

" Yes, but for all that I shouldn't wonder 
much if it came on to rain in the afternoon," 
said George, following up the subject as 
the most fruitful one he could find. *' These 
bright mornings don't always last, — more's 
the pity, — and there are some clouds about 
I don't like the looks of." 

Kathleen almost started, so typical did 
those unconsciously spoken words appear. 
Ah ! poor George, how soon was the bright- 
ness of his morning to vanish ! though as 
yet the envious cloud which was to obscure 
it was not made visible to any eyes but 
hers. 

**We may have a shower perhaps," she 
replied, trembling, endeavoring to give a 
typical turn to her answer also. "But it 
wUl soon pass off, and very likely to- 
morrow the sky will look all the brighter for 
it." 

" T.o-morrow ! " he said, gloomily, for the 
word was a disagreeable reminder to him. 
" It don't signify much to me what to-mor- 
row may be like. This is my last day here 
for three months, worse luck ! " 

Thus .saying he heaved a deep sigh, — a 
sigh so "deep that it went to Kathleen's 
heart. Ah ! if the prospect of parting for 
three months made him so wretched, what 
would it be when she asked him to give 
her up for evermore ! She remained silent 
for a while, almost in consternation as she 
thought of what ickJi'Bt. b^ tXi^ ^X.x^x^.'^iXi. <5i\\^^ 
love. At \as\. a\i<& x^^^^i\.^^>Ccw^^.'Os^'^^Rfs^%««^ 
she deVayea "Vxet c.omxii\im^^\Xo^ XXva \ssss^^ 

falter out; — 
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"Don't you think a little turn in the 
garden — " 

Here she was interrupted by finding that 
old Mr. Northington was addressing her 
fh>m the other side of the room. 

" Kathleen, my dear, you will be able to 
come and dine with us to-day, of course? " 

Kathleen turned red and pale sim- 
ultaneously. She would have done any 
thing to escape dining at the same table 
with George that day, and yet how could 
she avoid accepting this invitation? She 
could not plead any excuse on the score of 
health, at all events, for had she not just 
been protesting that she was perfectly 
well? 

" I— I suppose so," she stammered ; ** that 
is— that Is — " 

"Why, my dear child I" exclaimed Miss 
Thornc, in surprise, — " you are not ill again, 
surely?" 

" Oh, no I certainly, but — " 

" Why, then, of course you will go, my 
love ; you know very well there is nothing 
to prevent it." 

"I hope not," said Mr. Northlngton; " It 
would be a sad disappointment If she were 
not with us this last evening. If you are 
only sure you are well enough to go out, 
my dear." 

" Oh, yes ! I am sure of that," murmured 
Kathleen, feeling that, after what she had 
said already. It was the only answer she 
could make. 

" Then we may regard It as quite settled, 
I hope? " persisted Mr. Northlngton. 

"Quite," responded Kathleen, reluc- 
tantly. 

By this time she had made up her mind 
that her task could not be performed that 
day at all. The opportunity was not a 
fitting one ; and, after all, would it not be 
superfluous cruelty to spoil the poor young 
man's last day at home by a communication 
of such terrible Import? No, let him enjoy 
his happiness a few hours longer, and when 
he was gone she would break her decision 
to him In a letter. It would be much the 
best way, much the kindest toward him, 
and — repugnant to her feelings as was the 
implied duplicity of even temporary con- 
cealment — much the least distressing for 
herself. At all events she was committed 
to It now, for of course she could not tell 
George in the morning that all was at an 
end between them if she was to face him at 
his grandfather's in the evening. 

Almost immediately after this, the 
visitors rose to take leave, — rather short- 
ening their call In consequence of the 
threatening appearance of the cloyds that 
George had talked of, —so that Kathleen 
would scarcely have found an opportunity 
of renewing her suggestion about the gar- 
den even had she desired It. She felt a 
little dissatisfied with herself as she saw 
them depart still ignorant of her altered 
purpose, and yet a little relieved too, that 
they were to remain ignorant a few hours 
longer. It was certainly much better to 
oSffhboh^^ P<'<'^-^e2/(?Hr shouia have left the 



Leaving Kathleen to these reflections, Mr. 
Northlngton and George made the best of 
their way home, walking rather quickly that 
the old man might not be overtaken by the 
rain which seemed ready to come down. 
The rain they escaped; but, just as they 
reached the gate of the private enclosure, 
a little incident occurred which George 
found, if not exactly unpleasant, at least 
startling. He was taking a glance round 
while Mr. Northlngton was feeling in his 
pocket for the key of the gate, when sud- 
denly a figure emerged from a clump of 
trees at a little distance, — a figure which, 
as he looked toward it, made signs as 
though beckoning to him. And let it be 
imagined what was his Indignant surprise 
on recognizing in this figure that of the 
man Armstrong! And so the fellow was 
still hanging about the place to beg A:om 
him, was he? What a persistent scoundrel, 
to be sure ! It was only wonderftil that such 
a vagabond had the grace to be ashamed, 
as he evidently was, of begging In the pres- 
ence of a third person. To think, too, of 
the man having the auducity to beckon to 
him, — was there ever such an Idea? It 
need not be said that George paid no at- 
tention to these insolent signals, holding 
his head. Indeed, studiously averted. 

In another minute Mr. Northlngton, who 
had not noticed this little episode, had got 
the gate open, and the two passed in to- 
gether, George remarking with particular 
satisfaction that it was once more closed 
and made secure behind them. For, trivia 
as the afihlr seemed to be, George was very 
much worried and annoyed by such a 
proof of the man's efltontery, — so much so 
that the first thing he did on reaching hla 
own room was to give a glance ftom the 
window in the direction of the trees near 
which he had seen Armstrong last. And 
actually a figure like Armstrong's was there 
still, slowly pacing to and Uo among the 
trees, as George A*om his elevated point of 
view plainly perceived. 

" Damn the fellow," he thought to him- 
self, as in a rage he turned awayilrom the 
window, — " if I don't believe he's actually 
waiting there for me to come out! Drat 
his impudence; I wonder what he wants. 
Well, he will have to wait long enough 
anyhow, for I don't stir out to-day, that's 
poz, — not that I'm afk*ald of course (I 
should think not Indeed I) — but It's coming 
on to rain, and \ don't see the fxxn of walk- 
ing In the wet. Ton my word, though. It's 
a good job he's going out of the country 
so soon; he might be a deuced nuisapce 
else." 

He took two or three angry turns up and 
down the room; then, bethinking himself 
that it was no good to get Into a passion on 
so paltry an occasion, threw himself on the 
sofa with a cigar in one hand and an Il- 
lustrated newspaper in the other, deter- 
mined not to go near the window for half 
an hour at least. 

About the end ot \iXi8Ai XXm^ \ifc looked out 
again. The xa.Vn.'sva.a'novi t«\\Vcv?,\ift^N\Vj ,^VOa. 
every appearancQ ot \aaV,\si^tc»x v\i^xft^\.^\ 
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the day; and, whether tired out with wait- 
ing, or discouraged by the hopeless aspect 
of the clouds, the stranger had evidently 
abandoned liis post. Giorge looked for 
him in every direction, but in vain ; so far 
89 could be seen fVom that window the 
whole park was deserted. 

** I have got rid of him at last," muttered 
George to himself with a self-satisfied 
smile. And then he came away from the 
window, and once more forgot all about the 
matter. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

6B0RGB*S LAST EVENIXa. 

The hours passed on, and at length it 
was time for Kathleen and her aunt to keep 
thetr engagement at Northington House; 
although, so ftir as one of the ladies was 
concerned, it need hardly be said that she 
would only have been too thankftd to make 
a colorable excuse for remaining behind. 
But no such excuse was to be found, or 
none at least that would not have necessi- 
tated a fall explanation with her aunt, and 
this Kathleen had now decided that it would 
be out of the question to make until George 
had left the neighborhood. What could 
Bfiss Thome think of her fickleness, of her 
hypocrisy. If, after seeing her meet him in 
the morning as a betrothed lover, she were 
told in the afternoon that the engagement 
was to be broken off ? Or, for that matter, 
how was Kathleen herself to find words to 
make such an announcement under such cir- 
cumstances? No, the thing would be to 
wait till George was gone, and then she 
would have breathing-time to consider 
what she had to do and how to do it. 

But though the task of keeping up ap- 
pearances for one day longer seemed on the 
whole the least of two evils, it was a very 
painfbl task notwithstanding. As she en- 
tered with her aunt the drawing-room at 
Northington House, where George and Mr. 
Northington were awaiting them, she would 
have given all she had in the world to be 
able to run away; and as George stepped 
forward smirkingly to meet her, a sense of 
repulsion came over her which it was as 
much as she could do to dissemble. And 
then on this sensation followed a conscious- 
ness of guUt more oppressive still. What ! 
did she dare to f^el thus toward the poor 
ffellow who loved her and on whom she was 
about to deal so crushing a blow, whom 
she was even now deceiving, if not by her 
words, at least by her silence? Did she 
dare to look at him or think of him with 
any thing save the profoundest, the tender- 
est pity? Ah I what a hard-hearted wretch 
must she be! And with her self-condem- 
nation her depression of spirits increased 
until she felt enveloped in gloom and dark- 
ness. Even outer things seemed in her 
present mood to have assumed a pretcmat- 
arally dismal aspect As she looked round 



lieve that it was the same she had known 
before, so ineffably dull and dreary did it 
appear in the cheerless light of a rainy af- 
ternoon, with a scanty group of only four 
persons assembled in it. Tl^ese were her 
aunt and herself, with Mr. Northington and 
George; for Hugo, as the old man ex- 
plained, had been out since morning on a 
round of Ihrewell calls, and would not be 
back till dark. And in her present state of 
low spirits the contrast between the large- 
ness of the room and the smollness of the 
company gave Kathleen an impression of 
something like desolation. Surely her mind 
must have been in a very morbid condition. 
Things did not go much better with her 
when dinner was announced, and the draw- 
ing-room was exchanged for the dining- 
room. In the absence of Hugo, her ch& 
had been set opposite to that of her be- 
trothed ; iCnd, whether because she surveyed 
him from a better point of view than hereto- 
fore, or because in spite of herself she was 
more than heretofore on the watch for his 
defects, she thought she hKd never seen 
him manage his knife and fork so awkward- 
ly, or heanl him talk In a style at once so 
fine and so vulgar. And at every new sol- 
ecism which she saw or heard, she shud- 
dered, and was lost in wonder at her own 
infatuation. 

What could she have been dreaming of on 
that fatal day at Stornmouth when he had 
found her singing by herself in the parlor? 
what could she have been dreaming of 
since ? How incomprehensible it all seemed 
to her now I And how incomprehensible it 
must always have seemed to other people, 
— ah I that was worst of all. People of re- 
fined and educated tastes, — people like 
Hugo Northington, for instance, — what 
opinion could they have formed of her when 
they saw — Oh I it was too dreadful I How 
he must despise and look down on her I ]f 
he thought of her at all, that was; but 
probably he did not trouble himself about 
the matter one way or another, —how 
should he, so superior as he was ? But still 
it was horrible to reflect what he might 
think if he thought at all. Ah I what could 
she have been dreaming of Indeed? How 
could she ever have imagined that any one 
so shockingly vulgar — 

Here she would forcibly interrupt the 
current of her meditations, and be over- 
whelmed with remorse for suffering herself 
to make these unkind strictures on one 
whose tenderest susceptibilities she was 
about to wound so deeply. And so she 
would continue stretched on the rack of 
self-reproach until some fresh manifesta- 
tion ftom George set her off wondering 
anew how she could possibly have come to 
enter into such on engagement, and what 
other people, and especially Hugo, could 
possibly think of her for having done so. 

Her feelings having been kept thus pain- 
ftiUy oscillating during the whole o€<ibM:lftl:^ 
it was a Rte^A. »«A.\stw!XXaxi\/i Y^rt -srV^^ '<^'5k 
time came tor lce\^.TVQl^^^^^^:^^^ ^"^^"^ '^'^ *^^ 
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lamps lit and the blinds drawn, than It had 
done before, in the gray light of a watery 
sky ; but it was something to have a little 
respite firom the observation of George and 
his grandfather, something to be relieved 
from the necessity of feigning a cheerftil- 
ness which she was so far from feeling. 

She was sitting very doleftilly at a side- 
i table far away from Miss Thorne, with an 
open book before her as an ostensible ex- 
cuse for her silence, when her attention was 
attracted by the vibration of a quick footstep 
in the hall. After a brief delay this was 
followed by a sound at the drawing-room 
door, which made her look up with some 
appearance of Interest. The door was In 
the act of opening, and another second 
showed the person entering to be Hugo. 

Kathleen had not seen him since the dia- 
logue they had held In the park yesterday 
under the old hawthorn-tree ; atld, consid- 
ering through how Important a mental 
crisis she had passed in the interval, it was 
perhaps natural that she should become 
very much fluttered immediately on catch- 
ing sight of him. At all events, natural or 
not, she could not help herself, and Instant- 
ly fell Into a great tremor, — a tremor which 
was so far wholesome. Inasmuch as It com- 
pletely roused her for the time from her low 
spirits. 

Hugo on his part seemed a trifle put out 
also, entering with a shade of doubtfulness 
and hesitation in his manner which was not 
usual with him, and showing a momentary 
Indecision as to which of the two ladies he 
should first address that certainly betokened 
less than his ordinary self-possession. Of 
course he determined the point In favor of 
the aunt, as In duty bound, afterward ad- 
vancing toward the niece with some slight 
increase of embarrassment at this little 
piece of awkwardness, which, however, 
Kathleen had herself been a great deal too 
much flurried to observe. 

"Good-evening, Miss St. Quintln. I hope 
you are quite well." 

With this they shook hands, and she stam- 
mered "Quite well, thank you," and then 
lowered her eyes with a great deal of ner- 
vousness, and yet somehow with a pleasant 
sense of companionship which was in 
marked contrast to the feeling of isolation 
that had oppressed her just before. 

A few minutes passed without either of 
the two thinking of any thing more to say, 
but at last, just as the silence was beginning 
to be embari'asslng, Hugo managed to break 
it, twiddling so persistently the while with 
a paper knife he had found on the table that 
there seemed some danger of his breaking 
that too. ** I have just returned from a 
long day*s ride, and as they told me my 
uncle and Mr. George were still in the din- 
ing-room, I thought I should Just come In 
and see you, -r- you and Miss Thorne, of 
course, — before going up to my Bengalee." 

And then he bit his lips, and performed a 
rerjr clumsy evolution with the paper knife. 
£^e fvas of a rather logical f urn, and per- 



slon Into the drawing-room at this juncture. 
For of course the natural comment on 
what he had said would be, " If you know 
the gentlemen are In the dining-room, why 
don't you go and join them there ? " 

But Kathleen did not make this comment, 
— not even In her own mind, for she was a 
great deal too much confused to look at 
things so closely; and when she brought 
herself to answer, her words were at least 
as much beside the mark as any thing that 
Hugo had said. 

**You have had a very wet day," she 
murmured. 

** Yes, but the rain was so warm, one 
didn't mind it. And it has left off for some 
time now, — I believe we are going to have 
a flue night." 

"Oh, Indeed 1" said Kathleen, absently. 
For she was not considering the subject of 
the weather at all, but was engaged In won- 
dering what Hugo could think of her for 
having made such a choice. Ah, how he 
must despise her, surely I 

Again there was a silence, which was 
broken just In time to prevent it from be- 
coming awkward, on this occasion by Miss 
Thorne. 

" You will take a cup of tea this evening, 
Mr. Hugo, won't you? You must be so 
tired with your ride, you know." 

"Dear Aunt Maria! how considerate she 
Is ! " thought Kathleen to herself. 

Hugo hesitated a little, and Kathleen 
made sure he was going to refdse, — she 
had more than once heard him say he did 
not care about tea. 

" I hardly know if I have time," he re- 
plied at length ; but as almost in the same 
moment he let himself drop into a chair, 
which happened to be near him, it was pret- 
ty evident that the answer might be taken 
In the affirmative. 

As he thus seated himself, Kathleen, 
through all the commotion of her pulses, 
was conscious of a feeling of something 
like elation. He did not despise her utter- 
ly then, — not so utterly at least but that 
he deemed a few minutes of his time well 
bestowed In showing her that the past was 
forgotten and forgiven. For this was the 
reason doubtless, of his friendliness this 
evening ; he remembered what had passed 
between them yesterday, and wished to 
prove that the pardon she had sought was 
frankly and fUlly accorded. Ah, how good 
he was, to be suce, — the very kindest, most 
magnanimous of men I To think of his 
being so generous to her, — to her who had 
been so unworthy I 

Just as Hugo had received his tea from 
the hands of Miss Thorne, the door again 
opened, and Kathleen, looking up not with- 
out a slight sense of annoyance, saw Mr. 
Northlngton and George coming Arom the 
dining-room. And no sooner did she see 
George than she shrank back into herself 
with a feeling of startled dismay which, 
with all her commiseration for the poor 
fellow, 8\ie co\i\Oi, not. \fe^xts»a. ^q t,b.a.t was 
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herself believed that she Intended to marry 
still I Ah, what could they have thought ? 
T^at could they think? Kind and forbear- 
ing and generous as they might be, how could 
they choose but despise her? She tried to 
steal a little glance at Hugo to see what she 
could read iu his countenance, but, finding 
that his look happened to be turned in her 
direction at the moment, hniriedly withdrew 
her eyes and kept them fixed for a long 
time on the floor, >vith the uncomfortable 
conviction of appearing as self-conscious 
as she felt. 

To her great relief neither Mr. Northing- 
ton nor George came to speak to her on en- 
tering, — Mr. Northington, who, as was his 
wont of late, appeared somewhat weary, at 
once going to seat himself in his accustomed 
easy-chair, and George sauntering up to 
the tea-table, and standing there while he 
finished the cup of tea which Miss Thorne 
graciously handed him. The truth was, 
George was not very fond of Hugo, and, 
seeing him to his surprise established so 
near Kathleen, preferred not approaching 
her just for the present. 

The ceremony of tea was got through 
very silently. Miss Thome making the prin- 
cipal contribution to the conversation by 
an occasional inquiry if somebody was 
ready for another cup. The others were 
evidently none of them in the mood for talk- 
ing. Mr. Northington was even more tired 
than usual to-night, while George was in 
very low spirits at the idea of his impend- 
ing departure, and perhaps slightly sulky 
into the bargain to flnd Hugo spending the 
evening down stairs. As for the two re- 
maining members of the company, an ad- 
ditional constraint seemed to have fallen on 
thenoi since the entrance of the gentlemen ; 
and, though still sitting with only the little 
side-table between them, they sipped their 
tea without exchanging a word. 

At last — just as Hugo was beginning to 
think that it might be better for him to be 
up stairs at his Bengalee — George felt that 
it was incumbent on him to find something 
to say, and lounged up to Kathleen. He 
little guessed how her heart sank within her 
as he approached. 

** Well," he began, gloomily, settling his 
necktie with a graceful circular movement 
of the head which he considered particu- 
larly becoming. ** Here's the last evening 
already, you see. Precious hard on a fel- 
low, eh? »' 

Kathleen could not answer. She knew 
not what to say, what to do, and could only 
sit interlacing her fingers together in an 
agony of nervousness, wishing that the 
ground might open to swallow her up. She 
was sorry for George, and yet it was not 
her sorrow for George that pained her so. 
Ah ! what could Hugo be thinking of her ? 

Whatever Hugo was thinking, it was ap- 
parent that he saw something of the agita- 
tion that rendered her unable to speak, for, 
after a few moments bad passed thus, he 
good-naturedly came to the rescue. 

"It ia quite Oxed, then, that you are to go 
to-morrow? " he said, addressing George. 



"Yes, to-morrow, and don't expect to 
come back for three months. Enough to 
give any fellow the blues, aint it ? " 

** OhI I don't know about that," said Hugo, 
lightly. **I go away myself the day after 
to-morrow, and for my part I don't expect 
to come back at all. But I don't find it any 
good to be in low spirits about it." 

**The day after to-morrow 1" faltered 
Kathleen. The time seemed so very near 
that it gave her a sort of shocli to hear of 
it. 

" Yes, and two days after that I turn my 
back on England altogether. So perhaps I 
have a little reason to be melancholy too, if 
I chose." 

" Ah I but you are very differently situated 
to me," said George, with some peevishness, 
for it seemed to him that Hugo was cari-y- 
ing away an undue share of sympathy from 
him. ** It's one thing to go to India when 
you've got nothing else to do with yourself, 
and another thing to be mewed up in a 
beastly office in the city when you've got 
your own comfortable, lawful home waiting 
» for you. That's where the hardship of it is, 
you see." 

Kathleen's eyes sparkled; for the first 
time since she had known George she felt 
really angry with him. What 1 did he pre- 
sume to put his own trumpery grievance on 
a level with the calamity that had befEiUea 
Hugo? did he pretend to forget that the 
home he so arrogantly talked of had been 
Hugo's years before he had dreamed that 
such a place existed ? 

" I don't see that it is any hardship at all," 
she replied, briefiy. 

George stared ; he understood that Kath- 
leen was offended, though he did not very 
well understand what the offense was. But 
for once she had forgotten his claim on her 
compassion, and did not deign any explana- 
tion. He decided that the best plan would 
be to let her come round by herself; and, 
turning on his heel rather sullenly, strolled 
off with a suppressed whistle to an open 
window at the other end of the room, where 
he stood with his hands in his pockets look- 
ing out at the night, and soothing his wound- 
ed feelings with the refiection that all that 
his eyes rested on was his own. 

He found the refiection very soothing in- 
deed, and, in order to give himself up to it 
more fhlly, stepped from the room on to the 
terrace outside. It was not raining now, 
and the soft air of the summer night blew 
pleasantly on his temples, yet further sola- 
cing his ruffled spirits ; while, here and there 
among the dark clouds still sailing overhead, 
appeared star-lit patches of sky against 
which the lofty park trees massed them- 
selves In picturesque relief. But yet more 
picturesque perhaps than the rounded out- 
lines of the trees were the sharp angles and 
high gable-ends of the venerable Elizabeth- 
an pile that rose up behind him. George's 
artistic taatea Yiex^ iio\.N^T^ \i\^o\^ ^\S^c»:5V'^ 
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qaiet, than ever he had been before. Very 
dark and quiet indeed the old hoase looked 
just now, — with no glimmer of light coming 
from it to tell of habitation, save a solitary 
ray ftrom the window near which George 
himself stood, and another a little farther 
on from one of the dining-room windows 
which had been left open for the sake of 
coolness, and through which the yellow 
glow of the lamp-light found its way, mak- 
ing a luminous square on the white stones 
of the terrace. It would have been impos- 
sible to imagine a scene more absolutely 
still and peaceful. 

Hal what was that at the dining-room 
window? 

A dark figure had suddenly entered the 
square of light cast on the white stones. A 
cronching,^. stealthily moving figure, that 
had seemed to creep out of the night, and 
then, after a momentary pause in the yellow 
brightness, disappeared into the room. 

The blood rushed to George's heart in a 
great tide. In an instant the idea of Arm- 
strong fiashed upon his mind; whether or 
not suggested by any thing of the attitude 
and gestures of the figure he had just seen, 
he himself hardly knew. He remembered 
those greedy, covetous-looking eyes, and the 
unconcealed admiration with which they 
had rested that morning on every object 
within their reach ; and a suspicion seized 
him, so strong as almost to amount to con- 
viction, that the man was at that moment in 
the house. It is true that the last time 
George had seen him it had been in the park, 
outside the limits of the private garden, but 
the fence was low and easy to scale» and 
George's instantly conceived theory was 
that Sie fellow had been skulking al>out the 
grounds all day with the hope of finding an 
opportunity of making his way into the 
house by some unguarded entrance at night, 
— an opportunity which the open window 
of the dining-room had naturally ofibred. 

George's breath came thick and fast, — 
not with fear, for, whatever his faults may 
have been, he was not physically a coward, 
but with anger and excitement. The recol- 
lection of the wrongs which he supposed 
his mother to have suffered ftom this man 
was strong upon him, adding tenfold to his 
sense of personal resentment, and his heart 
swelled with triumph at the thought of at 
last holding the villain in his power. For 
if it was indeed Armstrong whom he had 
seen entering the house, then was the 
scoundrel already caught like a rat in a trap, 
and, the trap once closed upon him, he 
should meet with no mercy. 

Thus resolving, George stole cautiously 
filong by the wall of the house toward the 
dining-room window. 
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^j,F:t'^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ «*«al along toward 
tae aiaiaff-room window, and, when lie had 



reached It, more cautioosly still did he look 
in. 

The bright lamp-light illuminated the far- 
thest corner of the room, but, so far as he 
could see, nobody was there. Slightly re- 
laxing the wariness of his movements, he 
entered and glanced round. 

Still he saw nobody, nor even a trace that 
anybody had been there. The room seemed 
to be just as he and Mr. Northlngton had 
left it a little while before, — with the fold- 
ing leaf of the window standing open at the 
precise angle at which it had been standing 
open during the whole of dinner, and the 
remains of dessert, including silver knives 
and forks, lying i^parently untouched on 
the table. Every thing was so exactly as it 
had been when he had seen it last, that 
George was almost fain to believe the fleet- 
ing vision of the dark figure in the yellow 
square of light to have been an optical illu- 
sion. And yet he had seen it so distinctly 
that he could not altogether believe this 
either. 

Still very cautiously he crept to the door, 
and, noiselessly opening it, advanced to the 
foot of the dark staircase and listened. As 
he did so, he fancied he heard a slight 
sound in one of the corridors overhead, as 
though a loose plank were being trodden 
on. 

That slight sound, real or imaginary, re- 
solved his uncertainty at once ; and, lightly 
and on tiptoe, he ascended the stairs as flstr 
as the landing of the first fioor. Here he 
stopped, straining his eyes through the dark- 
ness, first to the right, then to the left, but 
discerning nothing save the dim outlines of 
the tall, ghostly-looking windows by which 
in the day-time the long corridors were 
lighted, and hearing nothing save the beat- 
ing of his own heart. Then, remembering 
the notice which the stranger had taken In 
the morning of one or two objects of value 
in the chamber where they had met, he came 
to a decision, and turned his steps softly 
into the passage at the end of which his 
own rooms were situated, every now and 
then stopping to listen, but hearing noth- 
ing. 

The door of the antechamber was open 
when he drew near, and, pausing on the 
threshold, he looked in. His eyes were 
getting accustomed to the darkness now, 
and he could not help thinking that if any 
thing had been moving in the room he must 
have seen it. But there was nothing to be 
seen, and, when he listened again, holding 
his breath as he did so, there was nothing 
to be heard. 

Nothing to be heard? So he thought at 
first, but in another moment he thought so 
no longer. Something was to be heard, — not 
sounding f^om that room indeed, but f^om 
the bedroom beyond, — a faint, intermittent 
sound of rustling as of somebody moving 
heavy drapery. 

For an instant a sense of something like 
feat came over the listener, and he remem- 
bered fox the i^taV. tvavft'ViON^ i«xYkfe ^«a tcom 
the draw\ng-toota. \<j\ifexe \i\a l\:Vi\x^^ \r^\^ 
assembled. But, \aa!ka fe^\Nsx^ \iQ»V«\\:a&\a5i^- 
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ing, he conid not resist the fascination of 
curiosity which drew him forward, and, 
treading so lightly that his footfall was 
inaudible even to himself, he crept across 
the room to the door of the bedchamber. 

He still heard the same strange sound of 
rustling f^om within as he reached the door, 
which was more than half closed, but still 
sufficiently open for him to see into the 
room. But this room was even darker 
than the one he had nassed through, the thick 
damask curtains having been already drawn 
for the night, so that what scanty light there 
was in the cloudy sky was altogether ex- 
cluded. He could Just see the long, stiff out- 
lines of their dusky folds defined against the 
window behind, and that was all that was 
visible in the room save darkness. 

All at once he fancied that for a moment 
he saw those long, stiff outlines slightly 
stirred. For a moment only, and then all 
was still, and even the sound of the rustling 
had ceased. 

A mysterious dread seized him, — dread of 
the darkness, dread of the silence, dread of 
what that darkness and that silence might 
conceal. He longed to fly, but dared not, 
dared not even move lest he might make a 
sound which should betray him. For a few 
seconds he stood paralyzed ; then suddenly 
a question occuiTed to him which sent the 
blood once more coursing eagerly through 
his reins. Was the key of the door in the 
lock? 

He put up his hand softly to feel, and pres- 
ently his fingers came in contact with what 
he knew to be a key. It was on the inside 
of the door, but just then there was a mo- 
mentaiy renewal of the rustling, of which 
he took advantage to draw the key forth, — 
80 quietly that he himself scarcely heard the 
faint dick which it made in leaving the lock ; 
and as quietly he inserted it into the key- 
hole on his own side. 

The thing was done now, and he was safe, 
while rr — that terrible it in the room be- 
yond — was his prisoner. The tension of 
his nerves relaxed with a sudden rebound, 
and as he violently closed and locked the 
door there broke from him a laugh, half 
hysterical, half triumphant, which was not 
to be kept down. 

Almost simultaneously there was a cry 
firom within, and the locked door was rudely 
shaken, while a voice — the voice of Arm- 
strong — was heard shouting : — 

"Is it you? Are yoit alone? Stop — 
come baek I I have something to — do you 
hear me ? Stop — come back ! " 

But George heeded not these appeals. 
The first sound of the man's voice that fell 
on his ears — contrasting so strangely and 
weirdly as it did with the previous silence 
— inspired him with a wild terror which he 
could not control. In blind haste he fled 
through the anteroom and the long corri- 
dor that led from it, only stopping when he 
had reached the top of the staircase to 
set up a loud cry that echoed through the 
bouse : — ' 

"BelpIheJp!" 

And then he waited, his heart beating so 

K 



that he could not make another step nor 
utter another sound. 

One moment passed, and another and 
another and another, and George thought 
that help was never coming. At last, amid 
the tumult of his senses, he was conscious 
of lights moving below, and of voices that 
exchanged hurried question and answer. 
Presently, as one in a dream, he saw the 
lights coming up stairs, with faces more or 
less familiar following, among the more fa- 
miliar ones Hugo's, with Kathleen's just 
behind — further down the old man's, and 
lastly Miss Thome's peering out affright- 
edly from among a group of maid-servants 
clustered on the lower steps. And next he 
became aware that all those faces were 
turned toward himself, and that half a 
dozen eager voices were asking him : — 

"What is the matter?" 

He was so conftised that for the instant 
he hardly knew himself what was the mat- 
ter, but with an effort he shook off his be- 
wilderment and answered : — 

" A man — a robber locked up in my room. 
Help I " 

"A robber I" screamed one of the female 
servants. 

"Don't you hear he is locked up?" said 
somebody, quietly. " There is nothing what- 
ever to be afraid of." . 

The speaker was Hugo, and the remark 
was made with such absolute coolness that 
George, even in the midst of his excitement, 
could not help feel piqued. 

"But there would have been something 
to be afraid of, if it hadn't been for me," he 
answered. "I know the fellow, and I 
know he is the greatest villain that ever 
walked the earth. But I'll be even with 
him now — see If I'm not. I'll have hito 
punished as he ought to be. I'll — " 

" Have you got your key? " asked Hugo, 
calmly. " If he is such a villain as you say, 
it seems to me we ought to go and secure 
him at once. The ladies had better remain 
behind, perhaps," he added, looking round 
in the direction of Kathleen as he moved 
toward the corridor. 

But, for the very reason that they were 
frightened half out of their wits, the ladies, 
and the womankind generally, did not 
choose to remain behind without protection, 
and so went timidly after the others. Miss 
Thome and the maid-servants in the ex- 
treme rear, Kathleen in advance of these, 
and ever and anon turning back to give 
them a feeble smile of encouragement. For 
though she was dreadfully shocked and 
startled by the nocturnal alarm which had 
so suddenly called, the household together, 
there was something that to Kathleen was 
so reassuring in the spectacle of tranquil 
intrepidity offered by Hugo that in his pres- 
ence she felt it impossible to be altogether 
afraid. Thus, notwithstanding the agita- 
tion of the moment, she still retained suffi.- 
clent composwie \.o X.^'S; \iQ\.^ o^l ^^^x^ "Okcsv^ 
about her Yj\.t\i ^t^^A. ^oi^xyx^^i , ^xs.^^^^^ ^''^ 

remark \iovf >Ne\\ ^vx^c?^ '^'^''>^v^^^^^ 
self-posseaaVoTv CiOTi\.xa.a\.^^N?^^Xi.Xx^'2i ve^^^ 

excitement ot Gt^ox^^* 
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In another minute the whole party had 
flocked into the antechamber, and the light 
of half a dozen lamps and candles was 
tnrned on that mysterions bedroom door 
by which, a short time before, poor George 
had been standing so uncomfortably in dark- 
ness and solitude. 

The ears of all were strained to listen, 
but no sound came from withih, and George 
was seized with a jealous fear lest his pris- 
oner by some inscrutable means should 
have escaped. 

" He is trying to hide, I suppose," he ex- 
claimed, excitedly. *< But it's nojase I can 
tell him, — I've got him and I'll keep him, 
see if I don't." 

With these words he flourished his key, 
and, advancing with a courage wonderfhlly 
restored by the lights and the company, put 
it into the lock and flung the door open. No 
sooner had he done so, however, than he 
nearly started back with surprise. He had 
expected to find his prisoner crouched in 
the furthest corner of the room, or perhaps 
trying to let himself down ftom the window ; 
whereas it turned out that the first object 
on which his eyes fell was Armstrong 
standing with folded arms on the threshold, 
^ very pale, but with a grim smile on his 
face that showed no signs of flinching. 

This unexpected apparition so surprised 
George that for an instant he could not 
speak, and Armstrong himself was the flrst 
to break the silence. 

"This is very strange," he said, slowly, 
still with the same grim smile, — "very 
strange indeed. You would not let me 
finish what I had to say to you in the morn- 
ing, and this evening, because I have taken 
a rather unusual m^e of endeavoring to 
procure an interview, you alarm the whole 
house as if I were a robber or a murderer. 
Considering the relations between us, it is 
very strange." 

"The relations between us indeed!" 
cried George, infuriated beyond all bounds, 
not only by the consummate coolness of the 
man's andacity, but by mortification that 
the listeners should even momentarily be 
under the impression that he was in any 
way mixed up with such a scoundrel. " If 
you think that Just because you answered 
an advertisement — " 

" I am not talking of business relations," 
said Armstrong, placidly, while his smile 
seemed to grow more sinister than ever. 
" I am talking of relations of quite another 
kind. It has never occurred to you to guess 
what we are to each other, I suppose ? No ? 
Ah ! I see that it has not. Well, then, I will 
tell you now what we are, since you leave 
me no choice but to tell you in public. Wb 

ABE FATHER AND SON." 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE LAST OF AKMSTROXa. 

'' Jf^ az-i^ jFbaher and Son, " 

m^^t^ ^^^^i ^^^ ^ an elecfcric shock to 
^rerjr one who heard them, and they had 



been spoken with so clear and ringing an 
utterance that they were heard by all in 
the room. The old man, unable to support 
himself longer, dropped staggering into a 
chair, whence he bent forward with clasped 
hands in an eagerly listening attitude to 
hear what more might be coming. Kath- 
leen, pale as death, stood gazing before her 
with straining eyes and parted lips, and 
even Hugo perceptibly changed color. * 

Perhaps of all who had l^ard this decla- 
ration no one, not excepting even the ser- 
vants, was so little externally afifected by it 
as the person whose interests it principally 
concerned, George himself, wlio merely 
stood looking at the speaker with a dull 
stare, as though he did not very well under- 
stand what had been said. And indeed he 
did not very well understand. He had 
heard the words as distinctly as any one 
else in the room, but the idea which they 
represented was something so utterly beside 
all his habits of thought that he simply 
failed to comprehend it. 

Armstrong seemed to perceive something 
of the young man's state of mind, for, after 
watching him a while in silence he re- 
sumed : — 

"You do not understand me, I think? 
Perhaps you will understand better when I 
tell you that your mother, Margaret Wilson, 
was twice married, and that I was her sec- 
ond husband. The first died of a broken 
blood-vessel within a month after his mar- 
riage, — three years at least before you 
were born. Do you begin to understand 
now?" 

George's lips moved automatically, but 
no articulate sound came from them. He 
did not understand in the proper sense of 
the word, yet he knew enough of what was 
being said to feel stunned and dizzy. 

With evident triumph the man noted the 
effect of his words on George, then cast a 
quick glance round on the spectators. All 
were standing perfectly still as though 
spell-bound, listening with such rapt at- 
tention that the falling of a pin might have 
been heard. 

" You are all surprised, I see, ladies and 
gentlemen," the stranger went on; "but 
every thing that I have said is quite true, I 
can assure you, and if you like to take the 
trouble you may prove it for yourselves. 
Mortimer Northington died in February, 
1840, at Lydburn, a village near Wilminster, 
where he and hi« wife had gone to spend 
their honeymoon, and you will find the reg- 
istry of his death under the name of Morti- 
mer Herondale quite as easily as you found 
the registry of his marriage at Wilminster 
the month before. And if you like to carry 
the search further, you will find that in 
April, 1842, also at Lydburn, where she had 
been living since his death on a little busi- 
ness she had set up with the ready money 
he had left her, — well, as I say, you will 
find that in April, 1842, Margaret Herondale, 
his wVdow, waamatrtedto one George Arm- 

1 strong E\\ia. l\i 'waa c\vxv\.ft «k \.^k&-\\!k. tot 
poor George AxmaUoxis ^^^?^*, \«^<ai^ ^^^ 
gentlemen, for laft VioAno \.«»aX.^ tot\i\va\si<6^^^ 
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and the money was mncli more nearly done 
than yon would have hod any idea of tvom 
the airs she gave herself. However, I put 
up with the airs as well as I could, and in 
1843 this yonng gentleman was born to us 
in London, — the business in the country 
had been given up by that time. Well, you 
are convinced now how undutifhl you have 
been, I hope? " ho concluded, turning once 
more toward George, who all the time had 
stood listening with a blank look of stnpe- 
fisiction on his face. * 

The cessation of Armstrong's voice 
seemed suddenly to rouse him Arom his 
lethargy. The blood rushed instantaneously 
into his pale cheeks, and, raising his voice 
almost to a shriek, he exclaimed : — 

" It's a lie, and you're a liar. Ah 1 1 know 
all about you, —I have known for a long 
time. You are the man that robbed my 
mother." 

He made an abrupt dash forward as he 
spoke, and clutched Armstrong by the 
throat. But his grasp was too tremulous 
to be muscular, and he was dragged back 
weak and tottering by a couple of the by- 
standers, unable to renew the attack even 
had he not been forcibly restrained. 

Armstrong merely smiled, and answered, 
while he coolly settled his shirt-collar : — 

«* Robbed her, do you say? Ah I that is 
so like one of her strong words, — women 
always exaggerate. The f)Eict is, our tem- 
pers were so incompatible that at last I 
made up my mind we should be happier 
apart, so one day when she was out I took 
an opportunity of clearing off from our 
lodgings without saying any thing to any- 
body, and of course I could not go without 
something to pay my travelling expenses 
and help me to make a new start. I left 
her the child, however, and I should have 
thought that might have satisfied her, but 
it seems ttom what you tell me it didn't, as 
she took the trouble of going oil the way to 
Stommouth to catch me. Poor thing I and 
so she died there, did she? I was quite 
taken aback when you told me that ; for of 
course I had never heard what had become 
of either of you, and never should, unless I 
had seen your advertisement. What a sur- 
prise that advertisement was to me, to be 
sure I And what a much greater surprise 
to find that G. W. was my own son ! " 

George winced at the obnoxious word, 
and a little cry escaped him, half of pain, 
half of horror. It was»evident that at last 
he was beginning to understand, and not 
only to understand, but to believe too, as 
Indeed any one must have believed who 
witnessed the man's cool self-confidence 
and perfect freedom tcom all embarrass- 
ment. 

''These public explanations are not to 
your taste, I suppose?" said Armstrong, 
looking at him with a shrug of the shoulders. 
** Well, they are not to mine either, and if 
3roa don't like them you have only your- 
self to th&Dk. What I wanted was to 
throw myself oa your generosity and natural 
affection to make some provision for me out 
of this beaatiftd estate that I helped you 



to ; but you see you were too pig-headed 
and ungrateftil to let me say what I had to 
say in private, and this way of saying it 
spoils all. Well, it is a pity, but it is not 
my fault. You know how hard I tried to 
speak to you this morning, and I told you 
at the time that I had not another day to 
spare. It was awkward of course that I 
had to do things in such a hurry, but that 
was not my fault either ; it was necessary 
that I should speak to you face to face, or 
you would not have believed me, and it was 
also unfortunately necessary that I should 
leave England at once. No accounting for 
the ridiculous, ideas that people sometimes 
take into their heads about other people, 
you know. And a certain class of ofi^clals 
have taken such an absurd idea into their 
heads about me, — you would hardly credit 
it." 

He smiled, and looked round the room 
with an air of mock modesty which showed 
the subject to be one peculiarly gratifying 
to his vanity ; then after a brief pause con- 
tinued : — 

** After all, I don't know why I shouldn't 
mention it, — we are all Mends here. Well, 
do you know they have actually got a fancy 
that I may have something to do with a 
celebrated callgraphlc case that caused a 
great stir in the city a year or two ago, — 
a particularly neat case to be sure it was, 
one of the neatest, I should say, on record. 
Only think what an absurd thing to imagine 
about a person like me, eh? But they do 
imagine It, I assure you, and that cursed 
advertisement business of yours, by tempt- 
ing me out of my peaceM retreat in the 
provinces and bringing me up to London, 
has exposed me to a renewal of their per- 
secutions. Some enemy happened to see 
me, I suppose, and gave information ; at all 
events there is such a brisk inquiry going 
on, that, with my shrinking from notoriety, 
I had no choice but to be a little premature 
with you. But every thing might have 
gone very nicely with both of us for all that, 
if yon had only inherited a little of your 
father's common sense. However, you 
have not, you see, and there is a good game 
spoilt." 

A shade of involuntary regret fell on him 
as he spoke, and kept him momentarily 
silent, but he threw it off speedily, and, 
looking round more jauntily than ever, 
added : — 

** And now, ladies and gentlemen, I think 
it is about time for me to say good-by, — 
unless indeed Mr. Northington should partic- 
ularly wish to detain me." (Here he turned 
toward the old man, who sat gazing at him 
In half-stunned amazement.) '*No? Ah! 
I thought as much. Nothing like hushing 
up these little family scandals, eh? And 
really, when one thinks of it, we are very 
nearly connected, for if my son is your 
grandson, it looks very much as if I must 
be your aou^ doxi't \fc^ ^"a^V \ia.\ \!kS3^^\sf!^^ 
idea, ui^ou m^ N^OT^. 1>ass^'^^Nv^^^s»a'^ 

that open^OL ovi XXi'^i ^o^x:V^<3.x> ^^^^^ 
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making way for him as he went; then, 
when he reached it, tamed round once more 
to say with an evil smile : — 

<< Good -by, ladies and gentlemen, and 
especially good- by to you, my dear George. 
I shall never see you agara, I suppose, and 
so I take this opportunity of leaving you 
my paternal blessing, and best wishes that 
you may prosper as far as your natural 
abilities will permit. Adieu. Lydbum is 
the name of the village, you know, if you 
should feel any curiosity to verify what I 
have said." 

Immediately afterward he was gone, and 
though everybody looked after him as he 
went, none moved a muscle to follow or 
bring him back. It was instinctively felt 
by all that, villain as the man was, he had 
spoken truth in what he had said to-night. 

For a while all was dead silence ; then at 
last in faltering accents the old man spoke, 
looking eagerly round as if in search of 
some one, and holding his hand feebly out- 
stretched. 

"Hugo! my dear Hugo! where are 
you?" 

Hugo advanced, and silently took his 
uncle's hand. 

"Ah! Hugo! how could I be so foolish? 
how could I think — But she made me be- 
lieve he was my dear boy's son before I had 
seen him, and afterward — Oh ! you must 
try to forgive me, — I have suffered a great 
deal too. I ought to have known better, I 
ought to have known my Mortimer would 
not have let me go through what I did if he 
had lived to hear of the ^ Argus 'being miss- 
ing. Yet she spoke so positively, and I 
liked her so, how could I help believing? " 

Hugo muttered a few words in reply, but 
they were lost in a general hum of sur- 
rounding voices. For the room was no 
longer silent now ; as the first bewildering 
effects of surprise wore off, and the prac- 
tical consequences of the discovery Just 
made began to be realized, everybody's 
tongue seemed to be unloosed at once. 
And though little or nothing was dis- 
tinguishable in the Babel of sounds thus set 
going, it was tolerably evident that the 
practical consequences of the discovery 
were gratifying to a large majority of the 
household. The most unpractised eye and 
ear might have observed that the pervading 
expression was decidedly one of satisfaction, 
and might have detected a tone of congratu- 
lation in the voices, even though the words 
were not audible. 

Amid all this tumult there were only two 
persons who still continued silent, as though 
stunned by the suddenness and unexpected- 
^ ness of the change that had taken place. 
One of these was George, who remained 
standing on the same spot where he had 
confronted Armstrong, looking into vacancy 
with a dreamy, somnambulistic stare; the 
other was Kathleen. 

She was standing in a corner a little apart 

Jh?£a the others, with her head drooping 

rorward and her eyes fixed on the ground, 

Z ^^^^^^^ode of one who baa been par- 

rj^^ea bjramightjrand overwhelxning shock. 



And indeed such a shock she had received. 
The discovery of George's real parentage 
had fallen upon her wiUi crushing weight, 

— not only in the surprise It had produced, 
but in the overpowering sense of shame 
and humiliation. So he was the son Qf a 
vagabond and a felon, — this man with 
whom she had identified herself so long and 
so closely, in whose pretensions she had 
believed so religiously, proclaiming her 
belief by word and deed, — this man whom 
she had toiled for, and battled for, and at 
last all but succeeded in foisting as heir 
on an old and honored family while the 
true heir was driven forth an exile from 
home and country. Like lightning it all 
fiashed through her brain, — how she had 
deceived herself, how she had deceived 
others, how cruel an injustice had by her 
means been brought to the brink of con- 
summation, and she felt humbled to the 
very dust. She stood there silent and 
motionless, with a feeling as of numbness 
in all her limbs ; and yet through it all she 
heard the voice of old Mr. Korthington 
apologizing to Hugo for the mistake into 
which she had betrayed him ; through it all 
she saw the looks of evident satisfaction 
which passed rapidly round the room ; and 
it seemed to her that each word and each 
look was a new reproach levelled at herself. 
How they must all hate her for the mischief 
she had so nearly done I She felt as though 
she could never hold up her head again. 

Suddenly amid the hum of different voices 
she heard one which she recognized sound- 
ing close at her ear, — a voice which thrilled 
with strange electrical effect through her 
nerves, rousing her from her torpor at 
once. 

" Are you so very sorry. Miss St. Quintin ? ** 
murmured this voice in alow, sad-sounding 
whisper. 

She turned her head timidly, and there, 
as she had known, was Hugo. He had 
been in quite another part of the room 
when she had seen him last, but in some 
inscrutable manner had worked his way 
round till now he stood Just behind her, 
contemplating her with a look of perplexed 
attention. 

She did not answer, — the question had 
taken her altogether off her guard. Sorry ? 
She had hardly considered yet whether she 
was sorry or not. And the inability which 
she felt to reply made her lower her eyes 
hastily under Hugo'| penetrating gaze. 

" Ah ! I think I see how it is," he went on, 
in the same low voice, while the perplexed 
look began to clear Arom his face. "Not 
sorry, but only surprised, — is it not so ? " 

" And — and ashamed," she faltered, hang- 
ing her head. "Ah! what can you think, 

— what can you all think — " 

She broke off, unable to say more, and 
stood with bowed head and hands pendent, 
the very picture of humiliation. 

Hugo had been very near her before, but 
now he came a Bt^p ti^^t^t. 

" What do we t.\i\Bk*i vj^i-aX. ^o\ \Xj:ycJ!k.1 
All I sliaai 1 teW 'yoviN^\i%X. \^\!!«i^*t'' ^«i 
paused and \o6ked ^\«tV«iOLV5 itw«i^ XJaa 
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room, — everybody was talking for too 

eagerly to attend to what was going on in 

that quiet comer. '* Shall I tell you what I 

tUnk? " he repeated. 
As he spoke Kathleen felt a hand put 

forth firom behind to clasp hers, — a haqd 

which she knew was Hugo's, and at the 
tonch of which she trembled ftom head to 
foot, — trembled so that she could not even 
make an effort to release herself. And in 
the same moment she heard a voice — Hu- 
go's voice — whisper : — 

" Dear Kathleen, I love you, -—I love you 
?rtth my whole heart. Can you love me, 
too, Kathleen?" 

At these words the blood went whirling 
through her veins with a mighty rush that 
for a while made all things save one a blank 
to her. She knew not where she was, 
scarcely knew who she was ; she knew only 
that Hugo loved her. Yes, and one thing 
more, that she also loved Hugo. 

For a brief space she stood in a kind of 
trance, unable to speak or move, or even to 
look up. At last she began to recover con- 
sciousness somewhat, and what a deHcious 
consciousness it was I The consciousness 
that Hugo was by her side, holding her 
hand, and asking for her love, — the con- 
sciousness of being wildly, ecstatically 
happy. Slowly she turned her head, and 
tried to raise her eyes. 

But ere her eyes had met those which 
were expectantly fixed upon her, a heavy 
sound was heard at the other end of the 
room, which made her look round with 
sudden alarm. And no sooner had she 
looked, then she tore her hand from Hugo's, 
and rushed forward with a faint cry. 

George was lying senseless on the floor. 
No wonder that Kathleen was startled, 
especially as a moment before she had for- 
gotten that there was such a person as 
George in the world. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

HOW KATHLEEN SPENDS THE NIGHT. 

The consciousness of having so forgot- 
ten him increased Kathleen's horror as 
she saw the white face and prostrate form 
that lay motionless before her. 

" Oh, is he dead? " she cried, in remorse- 
ful anguish, feeling that, if indeed it were so, 
she could never forgive herself for her ob- 
liviousness at such a juncture. 

For some time it almost seemed as if the 
blow, which had fallen so cruelly on the 
poor fellow had really been a mortal one. 
At last, however, he moved and gave a faint 
sigh, and presently Kathleen had the infi- 
nite gratification of seeing him open his eyes. 

"Thank Heaven I" she murmured fer- 
vently. 

Just then Miss Thome, — perhaps be- 
cause she had onlj been waiting for George's 
recovery to find an opportunity of going 
away, perhaps because she was made a lit- 
tle uncomfortable by the earnestness of 



Kathleen's satisfaction — came up and 
touched her niece's arm. 

"My dear child, we must get home di- 
rectly. You are quite knocked up, I sec, 
and so am I too, — I am afraXd we shiUl 
both be ill. Come, the young man is bet- 
ter now." 

** Ah, but he is very ill, aunt, still. I 
can't leave him in this state with nobody to 
take care of him, poor creature." 

" I will take care of him," said Hugo, 
coming forward at the last words. He had 
been very busy in his endeavors to restore 
the patient, and yet all the time he had had 
a great deal of attention to spare for every 
thing that Kathleen said or did. " Do pray 
go home, Miss St. Qulntln; your aunt ia 
quite right, — I am sure you both need rest. 
I will take care of him, — indeed I will,— 
but do pray go home." 

There was a tender solicitude In his voice 
and look that made Kathleen's heart flutter 
with Joy and gratitude. She submitted at 
once, — It was a happiness and privilege to 
yield obedience to such an authority, — and, 
casting down her eyes with embarrassed 
yet not altogether painful self-conscious- 
ness, she allowed her aunt to lead her from 
the room and down stairs. Here they 
learned that the carriage, which they had 
ordered to call for them on account of the 
wet weather, was already waiting outside, 
and immediately afterward they were roll- 
ing on their way to Flora Cottage. 

Hardly a word was exchanged during the 
short drive. Miss Thome was in such a 
state of flurry and excitement, that she 
needed a little time to recover herself, and 
Kathleen, giddy and half fainting with agi- 
tation, was even less Inclined for conversa- 
tion than her aunt. And yet, through all 
the turmoil of her emotions, which scarcely 
allowed her to realize any thing that had 
happened, she was sensible of one fact that 
tinged all else with brightness, — the fact 
that Hugo loved her. She had never been 
less able than now to analyze the conflict- 
ing feelings that strove with each other 
in her heart, but she was conscious that on 
the whole she had never in her life been 
half so happy. 

Presently Flora Cottage was reached, and 
in the same strange, hsdf trance-like state 
Kathleen alighted, and followed her aunt 
up stairs into the drawing-room. Here Miss 
Thome dropped down exhausted on the 
sofa; but Kathleen, feeling an instinctive 
wish to be nlone, took up her candle at once, 
and, mechanically kissing her aunt, bade her 
" good-night." 

"Already!* said Miss Thome. "Well, 
well, it is better perhaps ; you need a good 
night's Itst, poor child. What an evening 
we have had, to be sure I — the most dread- 
fully trying scene I ever went through in 
my life, — and yet I can't say I am alto- 
gether— Every thing turns out for the best, 
you know. And though it has been such a 
frlghtM sVioe^, «X\SV, ^tv.«t ^J5\,V;. N& ^ ^kss.^ 
of xeWet to m^ xsiVxv^ \.o XJcto^s^XJcL^^ 's^'^^ 
thing 8\io\i\0L\i^ aX. wi «^^'^^'^'^^^'^2?^ ^ 
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an end now, my dear, eh? — but of course 
it Is ; quite absurd of me to ask the ques- 
tion, eh, my dear? " 

Here, in spite of the assurance implied 
in her words. Miss Thome looked very 
anxiously into Kathleen's face. She felt as 
certain about the matter as she could feel 
certain about any thing connected with her 
niece ; but then Kathleen was so eccentric ! 
What was her satisfaction, therefore, when 
Kathleen turned away with something re- 
sembling a shudder and a faint exclamation 
of **Oaunt!" 

It was all that Kathleen could say just 
now, and Miss Thome, only too well pleased 
at what appeared so favorable a sign, did 
not press her to say more. 

"Dear child, — it was a ridiculous thing 
to ask, certainly ; of course I knew very well 
you would feel about it Just as I do. Now 
go to bed, my sweet pet, do. I ought not 
to have detained you with such a foolish 
question. Good-night, darling." 

Kathleen did not answer; a choking 
sensation in her throat prevented her from 
saying a word. She could only hurry off to 
her bedroom, and, locking the door behind 
her, sink into a chair. 

She was in a strangely nervous, excited 
state, — a state quite different from the be- 
wildered yet not unpleasant semi-con- 
sciousness of a few minutes before. That 
question of her aunt's had thoroughly 
roused and startled her, and now that she 
was alone, she still found it ringing in her 
ears, suggesting other questions more 
startling yet. 

** Of course every thing is at an end now 
between you and that man? " 

Yes, of course it was (and again some- 
thing resembling a shudder ran through her 
f^ame), but how did her aunt come to think 
so? She had never said any thing of her 
altered feelings to Miss Thome ; why, then, 
should Miss Thorne be so confident that 
there was to be a change ? Why should Miss 
Thome all of a sudden treat it as a matter 
of courise that she should do any thing so 
intrinsically improbable as renounce her 
betrothed lover? 

Ah, why? 

And as the reason suggested itself, her 
heai*t seemed to grow cold within her. 

Because, Arom being heir to one of the 
finest estates and oldest names in the coun- 
try, he was suddenly reduced by no fault of 
his own to a condition of poverty and ob- 
scurity. 

Yes, that was her aunt's reason, of course, 
and how despicable a reason.it was! And 
yet, — oh, horror of horrors! — when her 
intention of breaking her engagement came 
to be made known, would not everybody 
think that it was Kathleen's reason also ? 

Her heart grew colder and colder, and a 

horrible feeling of hopeless captivity fell 

upon her, — such a feeling as may fall on an 

entrapped bird which finds the entrance of 

the snare abruptly shut on it. Ah, of course 

everybody would think so, — eveiybody, — 

the world at large, to whose sordid motives 

She had been wont to boast herself so supe- 



rior; the hapless young man himself, 
abandoned in his hour of supreme need; 
and not only these, but Hugo. Yes, even 
Hugo, when he should come to think of 
it at leisure, even Hugo would misjudge 
her, would believe that she had been 
swayed, not by love of him, but by love of 
the base lucre that she scorned ; not by the 
dictates of her heart, but by selfish shrink- 
ing from the companionship of misfortune. 
And for the very reason that he was himself 
so generous, for the very reason that he had 
seized the first instant of restored prosperity 
to declare his love, — that precious, precious 
love of which she would always be so proud 
to have been the object, — how he would 
afterward grow to despise and hate her 
for conduct so diametrically the opposite 
to his own I Ah, already perhaps he was 
condemning her in his own mind for hav- 
ing even momentarily seemed about to yield 
to temptation, for having even momentarily 
seemed to falter in her faith to the poor 
youth who loved her, and who was sudden- 
ly bereft of name and home and fortune. 

She groaned aloud in her agony. The 
more she thought of it the more impossible 
it appeared to do any thing by which she 
would incur such reprobation from Hugo, 
from George, ftom the world, and even 
ftom her own self. 

She tried to recall all the arguments by 
which yesterday she had brought herself to 
the determination of breaking her engage- 
ment ; but how all the force of those argu- 
ments seemed to have evaporated now ! 

She had told herself then that George had 
not saved her life at all, and that, even had 
he done so, she had richly rewarded him by 
restoring him to his inheritance. But now 
she felt that to say or to think he had not 
saved her life would be a shabby evasion, of 
which she ought to be ashamed. Let the 
water have been as shallow as It might, ho 
had plunged into it believing it to be deep, 
and was entitled to the credit, if not of 
saving her life, at all events of putting his 
own into a supposed deadly peril for her 
sake. As for the reward which she had im- 
agined herselftohave bestowed on him, that 
was now converted into a misery and a bane. 

Then another favorite argument — per- 
haps the most favorite of all, — had been 
that it was for his good as well as for hers 
that she should not fulfill her engagement, 
feeling toward him as she did ; but when she 
tried to advance this argument to-night, 
she found it look so utterly sophistical and 
hypocritical that she shrank from it in de- 
spair. What would the world think of her, 
what could she think of herself, were she 
now to make the declaration that regard for 
his own best interests would not allow her, 
the rich heiress, to marry him, the beggared 
and disgraced pretender? She could no 
longer try to hope that, forsaken by her, he 
would form new and more congenial ties ; 
for if she, whom he so loved, were to desert 
him in his mln, how could it be that he 
would ever put ttwat \\i\i\iTCL«jQ.tauVOa \ji^^\\i^ 
The very sembVane^ ot a\xc\i ^^t^^^ Ssi o\i^ 
so dear to Ixim ^oxClO. \i^ col^m^ ^q ctws\i 
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the DEKSQlty of loving out of his heart for 
evermore, even were it possible to believe 
that the opportunity of forming a new con- 
nection was still open to him, standing 
before the world as now he did, — a home- 
less outcast, and a felon's son. 

A felon's son I As she remembered this, 
the spirit of revolt stirred anew in her heart, 
and with it came a gleam of returning hope. 
Could it be that, in view of the father's in- 
famy, she was still bound by her promise to 
the son? 

But immediately afterward the transient 
flash of hope died out again ; she felt that 
this argument was as unfair and as ungen- 
erous as any of the others. If Hugo's father 
were proved to have been the veriest villain 
that ever drew breath, she knew that the 
discovery would make no difference in her 
feelings toward Hugo; and by what rule, 
then, was a similar discovery to affect her 
duties toward George? It was not his 
fault, poor fellow, that he was cursed with 
SQch a father, but only the heaviest of his 
many misfortunes. He had done no wrong, 
and it would surely be the height of injus- 
tice to hold him responsible for the offenses 
of another. Ah no I she had given him her 
word, and, he having himself done nothing 
to forfeit her faith, how could she retract 
DOW that such calamity had overtaken 
him? 

The spirit of revolt again made itself felt 
here. Nothing ? had he indeed done nothing 
to warrant her in claiming her release? 
She recalled a thousand little traits of his 
vulgarity and conceit, above all, his uniform 
rudeness to Hugo, and for a moment was 
inclined to accept these as an excuse for 
breaking through the ties that held her. But 
again her sense of justice intervened, and 
reluctantly she told herself that vulgarity 
and conceit, and even rudeness, were not 
crimes to be punished by the loss of all that 
makes life worth having. 

No, there was no escape, no hope. A 
few hours ago she might have broken her 
bonds with the approval of her own con- 
science, and without incurring even from 
others any worse charge than that of fick- 
leness ; but she had let the opportunity slip, 
and all her prayers, all her tears, would be 
unavailing to bring it back. It was the old 
story of too late, too late. 

Too late I As she accepted this terrible 
conviction, a dead weight of despair fell 
upon her heart. She had come to a definite 
conclusion as to what ^er duty was, and 
made no further attempt to argue herself 
out of it, — if she did not do her duty, she 
would not deserve ever to have possessed 
Hugo's love, — but not the less did she feel 
that henceforth life must be a burden to her. 
She buried her face in her hands, and sat 
thinking over past, present, and future in 
mute, tearless anguish. 

Ah I what a bitter present, what a yet 
more bitter future, had been created for her 
by that giddy, heedless, moonstruck past! 
She saw through all the faults and follies of 
that past now, — now that It was too late 
to amond them, — understood that she had 



been feeding on mock sentiment till she 
had come not to know the difference be- 
tween fiction and reality ; understood that 
her fancied love had been a mere school- 
girl's plaything with which she had been 
amusing herself; understood that all her 
thoughts, feelings, opinions, all that she 
had seen, all that she had heard for months 
together, had been part of a huge romance 
spun out of her own imagination. She had 
been in a dream, in fact, — a dream, how- 
ever, which, like that of a sleep-walker, 
was capable of leaving a tangible reality 
behind it. And this dream of hers had left 
her on awaking engaged to marry a man 
whom she did not, could not love, whom 
the exteht of his misfortunes and the 
strengtl^ of his attachment toward herself 
alike foorbade her to forsake. Ah I what a 
penalty for past weaknesses, — a penalty 
surely almost disproportioned to the offense I . 
And all the time to think how happy she 
might be were she only free to accept the 
lot of bliss offered to her by Hugo, — Hugo 
whom, as she now knew, she loved with 
a love the very possibility of which she had 
never heretofore dreamed of! The thought 
of that ideal felicity, which had seemed so 
near and yet was so unattainable, was the 
worst pang of all. 

For hours she sat racking herself with 
unavailing re "fret and self-reproach, never 
thinking of rest, nor even conscious of the 
flight of time. At last, perhaps roused by 
the gray morning rays that began to glim- 
mer through the window, blending grimly 
with the yellow candle-light, she rose ftom 
her chair, and, with a step slow yet firm, 
went across the room to fetch her desk. 
Then, her face pale and determined as that 
of one who has resolved upon an act of 
suicide, she sat down to write. 

She had resolved on an act of moral 
suicide in very truth. She was going to 
write to George, to tell him that she still 
held herself engaged to him as his ftiture 
wife. 

The indecision of her mind for the last, 
few hours had cost her so much that she 
was determined to end it at once by an overt 
act which should commit her irrevocably to 
the course she believed to be that of duty. 
She foresaw that every art of argument and 
entreaty would be used by her aunt on the 
morrow to shake her in her purpose, and 
she wished to put it beyond her own power 
to yield. And then poor George ! — • it was 
only right to relieve him from suspense, — 
suspense which her abrupt departure last 
night, without a word of comfort or fare- 
well, was so cruelly calculated to aggra- 
vate. 

It was a long time before she succeeded 
in producing a letter to her mind ; for she 
was not writing from her heart, and com- 
positions written under a sense of constraint 
and artificiality must be expected to bear 
traces of their origin. She tore up one 
rough copy aXX.^t ^\3L'^\>CkKt% wsfc^<5^\i'£NSw%*^'5jRfc 
explicit., as tYiow^ \a:8\xi% tort ^vij^Xfe^jOasaX 

necessary-, auoXXx^t tot ^tf^N* X^^^s^^ ^^^"^^ 
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enongli and apparently leaving th« matter 
still in doubt ; a third for being too cold ; a 
fourtli for being too patronizing, — not one 
for being too cordial and affectionate ; that 
was the only extreme into which she felt 
herself in no danger of falling. At length 
she managed to get something written with 
which she was fain to be content, for the 
reason that she knew she was unable to 
write any thing that would please her better. 
The following was the ultimate shape of the 
composition : — 

" My dear George : ~ I cannot allow the night 
to pass without writing vou a line to say how sorry 
I was to leave you so nurriedly last evening; but 
Aunt Maria and everybody Insisted so strongly on 
my going home at once tiiat I could hardly help my- 
self. I am sure yon must know that I would not 
Tellingly have left you while you were so ill. 

** Dear George, 1 am afraid that what happened last 
night has been a sad blow to you. Any thing that I 
can write to comfort you must at present seem very 
feeble and inadequate, yet perhaps it may be some 
consolation to you to be reminded that all your sor- 
rows are shared by me, and always will be. For 
surely I need not say that any mere A*eak of external 
circumstance, whether on your side or mine, can 
never make the slightest difference in our rela- 
tions. 

** Farewell for the present ; to morrow I shall hope 
to see you. 

" Your faithiUl Kathleen.'' 

This letter duly written, folded, and 
sealed, KLathleen — worn out with grief and 
agitation — flung herself on her bed, in the 
hope of finding oblivion for the hour or two 
that remained before the household should 
be stirring. But oblivion would not come, 
and she could only lie miserably thinking of 
the wretchedness which was in store, and 
more miserably still of the happiness which 
was sacrificed. Ah! what immeasurable 
happiness to be sure I and what immeasur- 
able sorrow to have lost it I 
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HUGO SPEAKS AGAIN. 



No sooner had the usual hour for rising 
come than Kathleen, gladly leaving her 
sleepless pillow, got up and dressed herself 
forgoing out. Presently, having watched 
her opportunity, she stole softly down 
stairs, and unperceived left the house. She 
was going to carry her letter to its destina- 
tion herself, fearing that if she entrusted it 
to a servant it might find its way to the 
hands of Miss Thome, who would assuredly 
Object to its delivery. 

Northington Park was looking very fresh 
and smiling as she entered it in the early 
morning ^sunshine. Everywhere the re- 
vivifying influence of yesterday's rain was 
to be seen, and each green leaf and blade of 
grass glistened with a joyous brightness 
which was in bitter contrast to the dull, 
hopeless depression that weighed upon 
Kathleen's heart. And yet in the midst of 
her depression she felt a faint tinge of pleas- 
ure in the recollection that all the fair do- 
main around her — that domain which she 



had so often contemplated with pride as 
belonging to George, and through George 
to herself — was now once more the inheri- 
tance of Hugo. It was a comfort to her in 
her wretchedness to think that with Hugo 
at least all would go well. ; 

On her arrival at the house, the door was 
opened by Thomas the footman in morning 
neglige, who in answer to her inquiries in- 
formed her that Mr. George — the curtailed 
style enunciated with marked disdain— 
was pretty well again, and was now, he be- 
lieved, asleep, but tliat master had passed 
a very bad night, and was not at all himself 
this morning. In his manner of making 
these replies she fancied that Thomas 
treated her with a slight yet perceptible 
diminution of his usual respect. But that 
was neither here nor there to her now, and, 
taking forth her letter, she laid it with a 
couple of half-crowns \n the man's hand, 
requesting that it might be given to Mr. 
George as soon as he should be awake. As 
she parted with the missive, a shuddering 
sense came over her of the irrevocableness 
of what she was doing, — a sense that in 
that little bit of folded paper she was glTing 
away the control of her own destiny, — and 
she felt almost reluctant to let it go. But 
it was too late. The man had t&en the 
letter and promised to deliver it ; and, hav- 
ing thus executed her task, she had nothing 
to do but to retrace her steps home- 
ward. 

She was already at some distance £rom 
the house, returning with even more of 
despondency than she had felt on her way 
tliither, when she heard the garden-gate 
through which she had passed just before 
turn once more on its hinges, and half in- 
voluntarily she glanced over her shoulder. 
The glance was only a momentary one, but 
it showed her enough to send the blood to 
her heart with a great rush, and immediately 
afberward to urge her forward with ac- 
celerated pace. For, coming through the 
gate was a gentleman whom she had hardly 
given herself time to recognize, but whom 
she felt rather than saw to be no other than 
Hugo. And the bare idea of having to con- 
Arout Hugo filled her with consternation. 

She walked on as quickly as she could 
without seeming to be in absolute flight, 
hoping to gain the shelter of the trees 
before being observed; but presently she 
heard a footstep behind her, and knew there 
was no escape. She went a few paces 
further, but the same footstep continued to 
follow and gain upon her, and, feeling 
that it was of no use to keep up the pretense 
of unconsciousness, she paused and looked 
round. She was not mistaken; Hugo was 
almost close behind. Ko sooner had her 
eyes met his than a sudden dizziness came 
over her which would have prevented her 
from stirring ftom the spot even had flight 
been still possible. 

He saw something of her agitation, but 
ascribed it altogether to a wrong cause. 

<< It was thoughtless of me to startle you 
so," he began, looking at her pale face with 
evident concern. ** But I saw you ftom the 
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house, and could not be satisfied without 
coming out to speak to yon. You know 
what I have to say, and you will not wonder 
that I am impatient.'* 

She could not utter a syllable. An 4cy 
hand seemed to be laid on her heart, para- 
lyzing both speech and motion, and she 
could only wait in dismay for what should 
be coming next. And yet with her dismay 
at the torture which she saw impending 
was inconsistently mingled a sense of grati- 
tude, — gratitude to Hugo for deeming her 
worthy of his pains. 

** You know what I. have to say," he re- 
peated, with a tender emphasis in his voice 
that thrilled her even in the midst of 
her outward insensibility. '' I want an an- 
swer to the question I asked of you last 
night." 

Still she made no sign. She saw that the 
ordeal was close at hand, but though she 
shrank ftom it she could not think of any 
thing to say that should procure her even a 
momentary respite. 

Apparently ne interpreted her silence 
favorably, for he went on, with a passionate 
fervor that made her heart leap for Joy in 
spite of herself : — 

"Kathleen, dear Kathleen, do you re- 
member what my question was ? I asked if 
yon could love me, and I ask the same 
question now. Ah I you will say yes, will 
you not, and make me happy ? you will say 
yes ? For I love you so dearly, Kathleen, that 
I think you must surely love me a little 
too." 

As he spoke a bright glow rose to her 
cbeeks, which seemed almost a confirmation 
of his hopes, but immediately afterward it 
died away, leaving her pale and immovable 
as a statue. Presently, with automaton- 
like slowness and precision, she brought 
out the words : — 

" I am engaged." 

"Engaged!" cried Hugo, impatiently; 
"such an engagement as that stands for 
nothing, — you know it does not. A man you 
do not love, whom you never can have 
loved! Ah! Kathleen, when I found out 
that, I think I should have spoken at once, 
only that you were rich and I was poor. 
A man who turns out to be the son of a 
thief and a forger ! Engaged ! you are tree 
again, — ten thousand times free. O 
Kathleen," he added, suddenly changing his 
tone from argument to caressing entreaty, 
" if that is all you have to say against me, 
it is cruel to keep me in doubt. Can you 
love me or can you not? — that is all I care 
to know." 

There was such temptation in his words, 
and yet temptation to which it was now 
utterly impossible to yield, that Kathleen 
felt herself in torture as she listened. So, 
then, Hugo at least would not have mis- 
construed her motives If she had chosen to 
claim her freedom ; he even seemed to think 
that she ought to claim it I She had done 
what she had thought to be her duty, what 
she could hardly help still thinking to have 
been her duty, and yet as she listened she 
was conscious of bitter regret at her own 



precipitation. That fatal, fetal letter,— 
how helpless it had made her I 

" I am engaged," was all she could say, 
repeating the words in the same dreary 
monotone as before. 

Hugo looked at her keenly. 

" And da you actually intend to fulfill such 
an engagement as that?" he asked, sternly, 
after a pause. 

His voice and look seemed to her to imply 
such a depth of contingent reprobation that 
she was ready to sink into the earth with 
shame* and humiliation as she thought of 
what her answer must be. But the question 
had been asked, and the answer could not 
be delayed. She called up all her strength, 
and, with pretematurally forced composure^ 
said: — 

" I do." 

There was another pause, during which 
she stood before him with downcast eyes, 
not daring to look up, and yet longing to 
know what efii^ct her words had produced. 
At last, after what appeared to be an age of 
suspense, his voice sounded once more in 
her ear, this time more harshly than ever 
it had done before, even in those old times 
when she had given it credit for none but 
unpleasing intonations. 

"Then you really love the man, after 
all?" 

And yet, taunting as the speech sounded, 
she would have seen, if she had looked, that 
it was not meant altogether in unkindness ; ' 
for, as he spoke, he fastened his eyes on 
her downward-turned face with an eager, 
inquiring look as though half expecting the 
words to call forth a burst of denial. 

And denial indeed — emphatic, vehement 
denial — was on the point of breaking from 
her lips. That Hugo should believe her 
capable of feeling love for one so inferior 
to himself seemed the summit and culmina- 
tion of misery. But just as she was about 
to speak and undeceive him, she re- 
membered that her friture husband was en- 
titled to her love, or at least to a sem- 
blance of it, and she was silent. At length, 
feeling it necessary to make an answer of 
some kind, she put a violent constraint on 
herself, and replied, steadily : — 

"He is not less worthy to be loved for 
being unfortunate." 

For an instant Hugo stood gazing at her 
with a blank, amazed look; then a deepfiush 
started to his cheeks, and, breaking into a 
light, bitter laugh, he exclaimed : — 

" What a fool I have made of myself, to 
be sure I " 

In another second he had turned on his heel 
and was walking rapidly back to the house, 
heaping on himself as he went all the abusive 
epithets he could think of. 

"Fool! ass! lunatic! dolt! What pos- 
sessed me? what can I have meant by it? 
Something in her eyes, I think, but never 
mind that, — I shall never see them again. 
So she loves that boor, that inconceivable 
snob, — yes, and she may love him as much 
as she likes for me. Ah ! the idiot that I 
have been I Ilt^^ \\k»X. ^<ei ^ass^^ '^kxsss^ '^ 
too, — t\k3^t.l«^\tfw2i^\iw^ «x:^Q^^^TssJi^<S&> — 
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"Well, let it be — I shall never give any 
woman reason to langh at me again." 

He little knew what Kathleen was sufTer- 
ing meanwhile. At first, stnnned by his 
sndden leave-taking, she stood rooted to the 
spot, listening to his departing footsteps, 
of which each one went to her heart 
as a knell. Presently she roused herself, 
and, nerved by the fear of attracting ob- 
servation if she lingered longer, slowly 
resumed her way toward the village, ever 
and anon casting a fhrtive glance behind at 
the retreating figure of Hugo, and praying 
I^eaven to bless him now and always. The 
last thing she saw before rounding a cor- 
ner which concealed the house and garden 
from view was Hugo entering at the gate, 
which old Popple, the gardener, was hold- 
ing open with a reverential obeisance. And 
in all her tribulation of spirit this slight 
Incident gave her pleasure, for it was a 
symptom of his restored importance. In- 
experienced as she was, she understood 
that she did indeed love him very dearly 
when her love could be so unselfish. 

And all the while to think that she could 
never, never let herself be made happy by 
him, that she was irrevocably promised to 
another! Ah I what a bitter lot was hers, 
but she had made it for herself. 

She reached home at last, hardly knowing 
how; but, arrived there, she found a new 
trial awaiting her. For, as though she 
were not already suffering enough fVom the 
regrets of her own heart, she was assailed 
by a torrent of reproaches ftom her aunt, 
whose horror and indignation on learning 
from her what had been the nature of her 
errand to Northington House knew no 
bounds. And as of course Miss Thome 
never suspected that her niece was making 
a sacrifice of feeling, the principal text of 
her objurgations was Kathleen's infatuation 
in persisting to care about such a man, — 
so vulgar, and common, and underbred, the 
son of a dress-maker*s apprentice and an 
escaped felon. Poor Kathleen I she said 
nothing, — there was nothing that she could 
say without betraying her own secret, — 
but she felt these censures very hard to 
bear. Alas I had she not enough of misery 
to endure without hearing herself re- 
proached for a love the very mention of 
which was a mockery ? 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

FALLEN FBOM mS HIGH ESTATE. 

It is time to return to George Williams, 
as he must now again be called, — for it 
need not be said that any name was pref- 
erable in his eyes to that which he had in- 
herited from his newly discovered father. 
He d}d not continue to sleep long, if 
indeed be was not already awake at the 
ame that Thomas answered Kathleen's 
mquMes respecting him; and yet such was 



his bodily and mental prostration that it 
was hours before he made any attempt at 
rising. In the shattering of the illusions as 
to his parentage on which he had fed from 
childhood, and which lately had appeared 
so fully realized, it seemed to him as though 
a part of his very self had suffered annihila- 
tion, and had been replaced by a hideous In- 
cubus with which he was to be bound In a 
kind of Mezentlan union forever and ever. 
For it was not only the shock of finding 
that he was not the son of Mortimer North- 
ington which weighed on him, but the 
horror of understanding that his real father 
was a criminal escaped firom Justice, a 
wretch against whom from the first he had 
taken an Instinctive dislike. And between 
the two discoveries, he had received a blow 
which stunned and deadened all his energies, 
so that for the time life or death seemed in- 
different to him. Every now and then one 
or other of the servants, prompted by com- 
passion or curiosity, or else mindful of 
Hugo's orders that he should be treated 
kindly, would come to see how he was get- 
ting on, or to bring him tea and toast as 
prescribed by the house-keeper ; but neither 
their sympathy nor their too evident sense 
of condescension stimulated him to throw off 
the morbid lethargy that had taken pos- 
session of him. Even Kathlecn*s letter 
failed to bring him a ray of comfort, so 
complete was the collapse of natural elas- 
ticity under which he was suffering. 

If it had not been for a certain consider- 
ation of the future, which showed him that 
action of some sort was absolutely neces- 
sary. It Is doubtful whether he would ever 
have been able to rouse himself. But such a 
consideration there was, and when, after 
hours of aimless brooding over the past, It 
at last occurred to him, he forced himself to 
rise. He was very faint and giddy, but he 
got through the business of dressing some- 
how, and then, weak and almost staggering 
as he was, went down stairs, and left the 
house. He was going to pay a visit at Flora 
Cottage. 

He was not drawn toward Flora Cottage 
by any uncontrollable yearning for the sym- 
pathy which he knew he would find there. 
Sympathy he needed, and felt that he needed, 
Heaven knew ; but we do not Instinctively 
seek consolation In our troubles, except 
from those with whom a certain point of 
Intimacy and familiarity has been reached, 
and. In spite of the relations between them, 
George had never reached that point with 
Miss St. Quintln: It is probable Indeed, 
that, could he have exclusively consulted 
his own inclinations, Kathleen would have 
been one of the last persons whom he would 
have desired to look in the face. But the 
same grim neccesslty that had driven him 
from his bed, in spite of tottering limbs and 
reeling brain, was on him still, and urged 
him forward. And, knowing that It was 
only necessity that impelled him thus to 
seek his betrothed, he felt a certain uncom- 
fortable sense ot slvame tormenting him 
throwgh a\\ lAa '^te\.t\ie^xiess, — ^t^^^xi^^^ 
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conclasiyely than any thing else, how com- 
pletely misfortune had broken him down. 
The spirit of self-satisfaction was naturally 
Tery vigorous within him, but it had been 
wounded in a vital part. Yet, shame not- 
withstanding, he had no choice but to go 
on. In adversity one must turn to the per- 
son on whose friendship one has most rea- 
son to count, and, as George bitterly re- 
membered, Miss St. Quintin was the only 
person on whose friendship he had reason 
to count at aU. Ah, only to think of the 
friends that had been his once ! 

He arrived at Flora Cottage at last, and 
was at once shown into the drawing-room. 
Here, however, for some time he had to 
wait without seeing any one. Miss Thome 
having secluded herself in her room because 
the events of the morning and of the pre- 
ceding evening had given her a headache, 
and Kathleen in hers because she wished to 
be alone. But George was not impatient for 
her appearance, and indeed, but for that 
grim necessity already spoken of, would 
have been well satisfied to wait for hours 
instead of minutes. 

He little knew how painttilly, meanwhile, 
Kathleen was preparing herself to confront 
him, the slow reluctance with which she 
went forward to the door, the shrinking 
pause she made just outside the threshold. 
At last she forced herself to the final cflbrt, 
and entered. 

In spite of what she was herself endur- 
ing, she was shocked to see what the past 
night had done for George, — so pale and 
haggard and broken-down did he appear. 
And yet she was almost glad, too, that this 
should be the effect of the blow, since thus 
her own suffering would best escape obser- 
Tation. 

He rose languidly when he saw her, and 
put out his hand, averting his face a little as 
he did so. 

"How do you do, Miss St. Quintin ?" he 
muttered. 

She was quite relieved. Under the special 
circumstances of the case she had feared 
that he would have been especially demon- 
strative in his affection, and, on finding that 
it was not so, felt as though she had had an 
escape. 

" How do you do ? " she said, muttering 
also. 

And then they shook hands in the usual 
way. Her conscience told her that, since 
the poor fellow was so humble, it would be 
well to show a little additional demonstra- 
tlveness on her own part, If only in a slight 
extra pressure of the hand. But though 
she quite understood that this would be the 
right thing to do, she could not bring her- 
self to do it. 

They both sat down in silence, George 
waiting for Kathleen to say something, and 
Kathleen feeling that it was impossible to 
say a word. She knew that it was for her 
to speak first, but she was tongue-tied, and 
could not help herself. At last, after long 



«« It has been very dreadftil. I don't know 
how I am ever to get over it." 

It was absolutely necessary for her to 
speak now, and she did speak, trying to 
think of every thing she could say by way of 
consolation. 

** You must not mind it too much. You 
know very well it is no fault of yours, and 
I am sure nobody — no right-minded person 
at least — will think the worse of you for a 
moment. For, after all, what we have really 
to care about is not what our — our — what 
those were who have gone before us, but 
what we are ourselves. You have done no 
wrong, and you have no cause to be 
ashamed." 

George did not answer. As her voice 
ceased, he gave one little doubtftil glance 
upward, as though to assure himself that 
she meant what she said ; then once more 
he dropped his eyes, and kept them fixed 
on the floor more steadfastly than ever. 

She was afraid that perhaps the poor 
fellow might be struck with the want of 
tenderness, which she felt must be only too 
conspicuous in her manner, and made a 
desperate effort to remedy it by adding : — 

** I hope you do not doubt me, George. 
Nothing that has passed makes the slightest 
difference in my feelings toward you " (this 
indeed she might say with tolerable truth), 
" and when the time comes you will find me 
as ready to fulfill the promise I gave you 
last year as though you were heir to>a duke- 
dom." 

She was conscious of speaking the last 
words with an involuntary ring of resigna- 
tion in her voice, but hoped that their 
meaning would take off the listener's at- 
tention from any shortcomings in their 
enunciation. And indeed George was far 
too much engrossed in his own refiections 
to suspect any thing wrong. 

" I don't know how to thank you. Miss 
St. Quintin," he answered, humbly. " Such 
kindness is beyond every thing, I*ra sure." 

He had in very truth a sort of feeling as 
of being overwhelmed by such a display of 
generous and disinterested affection. He 
understood that Miss St. Quintin was be- 
having toward him with the very extrenae 
of magnanimous delicacy, and was so 
touched by it that he would almost have 
been more comfortable had her kindness 
been less. And yet, if it had been less, what 
would have become of him ? 

" Oh I pray do not speak so," she rejoined 
quickly, and then, fearfhl lest he should 
give vent to his impassioned feelings in 
terms to which she could not respond with- 
out an almost impossible effort of dissimu- 
lation, she hastened to change the subject. 

" Do you know how poor old Mr. North- 
ington is now ? They told me this morning 
he was very poorly." 

"Yes," said George, "I heard something 
of that too, but I suppose he must be better 
now. LeastwaySf he is well enough. tQ da 
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Kathleen thought of Hngo, and in her 
secret heart blessed Mr. Northington for 
his pradent promptitude. 

" There are a great many excuses to be 
made for him," she said, apologetically. 
'* Poor old man, — at his time of life, — it is 
natural that he should be nervous about de- 
lay in such a matter. And as I suppose it 
is quite certain there can be no mistake — " 

'<OhI it is certain enough there is no 
mistake," said George, moodily. **They 
sent a lawyer's clerk down to Lydburn this 
morning by the first train to look at the par- 
ish books, and a telegram has come already 
to say that he has found every thing. I 
knew very well how it would be." 

With that he shook his head, and gave 
vent to a sound something between a sigh 
and a groan, — a sound so supremely mourn- 
ful that, oppressed as she was by her own 
sorrow, Kathleen could not help turning a 
compassionate glance toward him. She 
was almost startled to find how ill he was 
looking, — with his white pinched face 
propped disconsolately on his hand, and his 
eyes fixed on the opposite wall with a dull, 
hopeless gaze that spoke of utter dejection. 

" You will need complete rest for some 
time to come," she said, kindly. "You 
ought not to have gone out to-day at all. I 
am afraid the walk has been a great deal too 
much for you." 

" No, no, it is nothing, — nothing, I assure 
you," answered George, feverishly. " And 
as for not going out, why, I've got to be in 
London to-night, you know." 

" In London ! Oh, but that is impossible. 
You are not fit to travel." 

" I must for all that," persisted George. 
« They expected me back at the office this 
afternoon, and it would never do to disap- 
point them another day. To-morrow is the 
81st, you know." 

He gave a little shiver, which increased 
Kathleen's apprehensions as to his health. 

" It is quite out of the question that you 
should go," she protested, "They can 
never be so unreasonable as to find fault 
if they know you are ill." 

"Oh I but laint m,--Iaint indeed," he 
asseverated, eagerly. " I never was better 
in my life, I do declare, and if I wasn't, the 
change would be the very thing to set mo 
up. No, I must go, — *pon my word and 
honor I must." 

He spoke so emphatically, and it seemed 
moreover so possible that the change might 
really prove a beneficial distraction to his 
thoughts, that Kathleen made no further at- 
tempt to dissuade him. 

" Yes, I'm going up to London this even- 
. ing," continued George, after a pause, pluck- 
ing nervously at his watch-chain meanwhile. 
"To London this evening," he repeated, 
looking very hard at Kathleen. 

Kathleen was silent, not knowing what to 
answer. She supposed that George expect- 
ed her to say something sentimental on the 
occasion; but this was exactly what she 
coald not do. 

For some time George was silent too. He 
was weak and ill, and a, certain shamefaced- 



ness at what he was about to say had taken 
possession of him, which he could not {^ 
throw off. As he sat there considering how t- 
he should begin, he felt so utterly prostrate ^J 
and miserable, so overwhelmed with the ' 
sense of his own wretchedness and abject- * 
ness, that it actually for a moment occurred ^-^ 
to him to wonder what there was about c 
him to inspire Miss St. Quintin with such a ^ 
depth of attachment. Poor George I he s 
must have been heavily stricken indeed. :^ 

" Just so," he resumed at last, with a i" 
tremulousness of voice which he tried to a 
conceal by a noisy 'clearing of the throat. 2 
" I am going to London this evening." :: 

" J hope the change will do you a great e 
deal of good," Kathleen managed to say. - 

"Just so. Oh, thank you, I have no : 
doubt. By the way," and here there Vas a 
sudden fiushing of his pale cheeks which 
might have struck her as strange if she had 
noticed it at all, — " by the way, I shall have 
a good many little expenses to meet within 
the next few weeks. I wonder if you could 
accommodate me by lending me a little 
sum." 

"Oh, with pleasure," she answered, 
promptly. "How much do you think you 
shall want?" 

" About two hundred and fifty, perhaps," 
said George, dubiously, and then cleared 
his throat again. 

Kathleen's countenance fell. 

"Two hundred and fifty pounds! Ah! 
then you must wait a little. I have hardly 
twenty pounds by me just now, and I am 
quite certain it would be of no use asking 
Uncle John for any thing like two hundred, 
or a hundred either ; he would be sure to 
guess who it was for, and then of course 
there would be an end of it." 

" You don't think you can let me have it, 
then ? " said George, with a little catching 
of the breath. 

" Indeed I cannot," said Kathleen, sadly, 
for it vexed her that he should have had to 
ask in vain for so trifiing a service. " But 
it cannot make much difference to you to 
have to wait a month or two, surely I It is 
only a month or two now, you know," she 
added, with a faint smile, — such a faint 
one ! "I shall be twenty-one by the end of 
September, and then every thing I have is 
yours . You will not be put to much incon- 
venience in such a short time as that, of 
course." 

" Oh, of course not," said George, hoarse- 
ly. 

" And what I ctfn give you now may per- 
haps be useftil in the mean while. It is aboat 
sixteen or seventeen pounds, I think." 

" No, thank you," said George, with a 
gloomy shake of the head; "it wouldn't 
do me a bit of good. I won't trouble yon 
any more, thank you." 

" I am so sorry I cannot do what you want,** 
said Kathleen, regretfully. " But you know 
it is not my fault." 

" Oh, yes ! I know that, — never mind, 

\ thank yo\i: 1 daxft ^^.-j 1 s\i^ll find some 
otliei way — It Okou't. aV^Vt^ ^x. ^JC^r 
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80 mtich, — so much that is called mine, at 
least, — and to think I cannot give you a 
few paltry hundred when you ask for them ! 
But it wni be all yours after September, 
yon know." 

How very kind Miss St. Quintin was, to 
be sure ! He could not but be touched by it 
through all his disappointment, — so much 
touched that he felt something like a sob 
rise to his throat as he spoke. And yet, 
Dothwithstanding his gratitude to Miss St. 
Quintin, he was all the time conscious of 
wishing that she had not been Miss St. 
Quintin, but somebody else, — somebody at 
whose feet he could have thrown himself 
with a passionate outpouring of all the se- 
crets of his overcharged heart, with a 
passionate appeal, not so much for help as 
for pity and consolation. He knew that 
Miss St. Quintin was very good, but though 
he felt such a hungering for sympathy as he 
had never felt in his life before, he did not 
dream of the possibility of seeking it at her 
bands. Ah I if only somebody else had been 
there in her stead ! 

He sat a little while without speaking, 
and then, feeling that his constraint did not 
diminish, but rather increase with delay, he 
rose to take leave. 

" I must go now," he said. ^ 

" Must you? " said Kathleen* and rose too. 

He had been afindd that she would have 
tried to detain him, and was quite glad to 
find that he was allowed to escape so easily. 

They shook hands at parting with the 
same absence of demonstration as when 
they had met, Kathleen once more feeling 
that she ought to show a little extra cordial- 
ity, but once more feeling the same inabili- 
ty to do so. 

'< At the end of September we shall meet 
again," she murmured, and this was all that 
she could bring herself to say by way of 
farewell. » 

"Good-by, Miss St. Quintin. Thanking 
you once more for all your kindness." 

With these words, uttered in a husky, 
broken voice, that quite affected Kathleen 
fh>m the depth of concealed emotion which 
it suggested, he took his departure, and 
tamed his steps back toward Korthlngton 
House. 

She would have been more than confirmed 
in her estimate of what the parting had cost 
him, could she have seen the utterly de- 
spondent air with which he went on his way, 
with his arms folded and his eyes bent 
gloomily on the ground, — so miserable and 
forlorn a being that he did not even care for 
keeping up appearances. Still in the same 
state he reached the house and went up 
stairs to his rooms, — the rooms which 
were yet by courtesy his until he should 
have vacated them. Here he remained a 
few minutes in revery, then roused himself 
and rang the bell. 

The summons was presently answered, 
— not by Thomas, who would have consid- 
ered fbrther attendance on the son of Mr. 
Armstrong EUia as quite beneath his digni- 
tx, but by a good-natured under-housemaid. 
"lam sorry for troubling you, Susan," 



said the poor fellow, looking up apologeti- 
cally at her approach. "But I am going 
away presently, — going away for good, you 
know, — and I wanted to ask you if you 
thought my — Mr. Northington would be 
kind enough to let me see him for a few 
minutes just to say good-by. I wish to see 
him very much, Susan." 

" I don't think there's much chance, sir," 
said Susan, doubtfhlly. "Master's very 
much shook, and the doctor, particular, said 
he was to be kept very quiet. No, I don't 
think there's a bit of chance, sir," she added, 
more emphatically. 

"Would you mind Just asking the ques- 
tion for me, Susan ? I should be so very 
much obliged to you." 

The demand was made so humbly that the 
good-natured Susan could not refuse com- 
pliance. 

"I will ask If you like, sir. But Fm 
pretty sure it's no good." 

She left the room on her errand, and In 
two or three minutes returned. George 
saw at once that the answer was not favor- 
able. 

" Master's very sorry, and would have 
seen you with pleasure, if he'd been well 
enough, but as it is, he really aint equal to 
it. And no more he Is, sir, that's true, as 
you'd have said If you'd seen what a shake 
he went Into only to be asked the question. 
My heart alive, you do look bad I You aint 
fit to go to London to-day, surely? " 

" Oh, yes I but I am. I am only a little 
bit tired and weak, that's all." 

"Weak! no wonder, poor soul, — why, 
you didn't make the breakfast of a sparrow. 
But you must take a morsel of something 
before you go, sir; I'll run and fetch you a 
bit of dinner directly." 

George was about to mutter a feeble ac- 
knowledgment, when, through the open 
door behind Susan, came the sound of a 
creaking footstep, apparently proceeding 
from the ftirther end of the corridor. 

" It's only Lawyer Smiles going to mas- 
ter's room," said Susan, answering George's 
look of Inquiry. "Law! master will be 
pleased, to be sure; he has been fretting 
after him the last two hours. But I won't 
keep you waiting longer for your bit of din- 
ner." 

The bit of dinner was presently brought, 
but It may be Imagined that George was not 
in the mood to do it justice. He managed 
to swallow a few mouthfuls while the com- 
passionate Susan was watching him, but no 
sooner was he left alone than he laid down 
his knife and fork with an air of weariness, 
and leaned back in his chair, with his eyes 
fixed vacantly on the table-cloth and his 
hands thrust into his pockets, — a very un- 
heroic attitude, but just as compatible with 
genuine heart-sickness as the most graceftd 
tragic pose. 

He had sat thus for some time when hisi 
attention was aUtwiX^^ \s^ \Jw^ ^wxcsg^ ^\ ^ 
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momentary energy. He hastily left the 
room, and, hurrying along the corridor, 
reached the landing at the top of the stair- 
case just in time to meet, emerging from 
the corridor on the other side, a portly gen- 
tleman with bushy whiskers, and aftesb-col- 
ored face bursting with health and Joviality. 

" Mr. Smiles ! " cried George, breathless- 
ly. 

" Why I Mr. " said the lawyer, look- 
ing surprised. He had seen Greorge once 
or twice in the days of his prosperity, and 
so knew who he was, though, when he came 
to think of it, he did not quite know what 
name to call him by. 

** I beg your pardon, sir," faltered George. 
*« But — but — the fact is - " 

**Come, young man, out with it," said 
Mr. Smiles, with bluff encouragement. << I 
can't stand here all day, you know." 

«* The fact is, there was a — a little sum 
which Mr. Northlngton was kind enough to 
promise roe, and it will be very inconven- 
ient — Five hundred was the original sum 
named, sir, but under the circumstances I 
would make two hundred and fifty do. And 
I thought if you would be so good as to 
mention it to Mr. Northlngton, sir, — 

He was here interrupted by a noisy pooh- 
poohing laugh. 

"My good fellow, you haven't a leg to 
stand upon. You have no more hold on Mr. 
Northlngton for the ready mon^y he may 
have promised you (without a considera- 
tion, I presume) than for the will which he 
once made in your favor, and which I have 
just had the pleasure of altering back again. 
Not a leg to stand upon, I assure you." 

He was preparing to go down stairs when 
George again stopped him. 

" It isn't that, sir, indeed. I know I have 
no right — But Mr. Northlngton is so 
kind, and if you will only have the goodness 
to remind him — " 

" I won't have the goodness to do any 
thing of the sort, young man," said Mr. 
Smiles, jovially but Inflexibly. "If you 
want to get any thing out of Mr. Northlng- 
ton, you must wait a few days till he is 
better, and then you can communicate with 
him yourself, and I don't say but what you 
may succeed, for we all know what a good- 
natured old gentleman he is. But as for 
expecting me to go back bothering when he 
Is so ill, and asking him to pay away money 
he don't owe, — why, you've come to the 
wrong shop if you think it, that's all. Per- 
haps you'll let me pass now, for I am in a 
bit of a hurry." 

George fell back submissively, and, while 

Mr. Smiles made his creaking way down 

stairs, retraced his steps dolefully to his 

own room. He was dreadfully dispirited 

by this new rebuff, — so dispirited that, as 

he stood looking out of the window on the 

park which was no longer his, it occurred 

to him what an easy escape he might find 

from his misery if the distance between the 

window and the ground JJisd only been 

about two or three thnea fireater than it 
was, 

■Bat the minntea were fiying on, 



presently he turned flrom the window, and, 
with the slow, lagging movement of one 
who is acting rather under compulsioa 
than of his own free will, set about pre- 
paring for his departure. Shortly after- 
ward a carriage — Mr. Northlngton's own 
carriage, got ready for the parting guest as 
the last mark of hospitality — was rolUnc 
down the avenue on its way to Brenthworti 
station, with poor George Williams inside, 
huddled up in a corner so as to escape the 
observation of curious eyes. Ah, what a 
different journey from that which he iMd 
made a few days ago in the same carria^ 
when it had brought him to Northlngton 
Park in triumph as ftiture lord and master 
of the domain I 
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THB DAY BEFORB THE FIBST OF AUCFUST. 
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Thb next day was the 81st of July. This 
fact was the first that George remembered 
on opening his eyes in the morning, after a 
broken and restless night spent in a hotel 
adjoining the railway station; for, on his 
arrival In Loldon on the previous evening, 
he had been so exhausted as to feel it a 
physical impossibility to drag himself on to 
his lodgings. 

He found himself very tired this morning 
too, but nevertheless rose with a feverish 
alacrity immediately on awakening, and, 
though there was still a couple of good 
hours to spare before it would be time to 
present himself at his office, dressed la 
great haste. Then, having made a hurried 
and scanty breakfast, he went out. 

But ho did not go at once to his office. 
Desirous as he was to be there in good 
time, he had apiece of t)usiness to transact 
which it was absolutely necessary should 
be transacted first. If only it might be 
possible to get it transacted at all ! 

The place where he went first was Mr. 
Aarons' Money and Security Office. 

The little old man with the grizzled beard 
and bright black eyes came Into the parlor 
rubbing his hands with great glee. 

" An early bird, my dear young friend, an 
early bird. Ah, we all know what happens 
to early birds. So you have been catching 
a little worm to bring to poor old Aarons 
tills morning, eh? A good hearing, — a 
good hearing, — times is very hard." 

But George was obliged to shake his 
head and avow that he had not brought any 
worm at all, whereupon Mr. Aarons looked 
very blank. Blanker and blanker did Mr. 
Aarons wax when it appeared that his 
young friend's only object was to renew 
with increased urgency the request he had 
formerly made for a loan of two hundred 
and fifty pounds. Still, however, with ad- 
mirable command of temper, the little man 
abstained & om <:omm\\X.\Ti%\iNm%€tf. Va.>« Qxda 
untW lie liad a&eexl<a.V\ifcd Y^^i^^ii^x^iXi^ «j^^- 
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the preTiom occasion. Bat when it turned 
out that the secarity, instead of being bet- 
ter, was a great deal worse, consisting in- 
deed only in an alleged engagement with 
an heiress who was not yet of age, Mr. 
Aarons made no attempt to keep np so 
mvu^ as a semblance of courtesy. In vain 
tiie poor youth, in his despair, produced 
Kathleen's letter in confirmation of his as- 
sertions; it was waved aside with an air 
of supreme disdain. 

" Oh, you are a lucky man, you are, 
always to have a letter in your pocket to 
prove every thing you want, -:- a very lucky 
man, and would be luckier still if you could 
get other people to swallow it. But I*ve 
had quite enough of the grandflEither's letter, 
Mr. Williams, or Mr. What-you-may-call- 
'em, without the young lady's thanking you 
all the same. And what I should like to 
see, Mr. Williams, or Mr. What-you-may 
call-'em, isn't anymore of your wonderftd 
letters, but my little bit of money, — twenty 
and fifty, — that makes seventy, exclusive 
of interest. That's what I want, my young 
friend, — if you please, and I shall take it 
very kind if you will make arrangements 
to hand it over as soon as it's due, for I 
don't intend to renew." 

This demand for the payment of seventy 
pounds with interest being evidently all 
that was to be got out of Mr. Aarons this 
morning, George had nothing for it but to 
beat a retreat as quickly as he could. 
When he left the house, it was with a terri- 
ble sense of helplessness and hopelessness 
trhlch made him envy the most ragged of 
the little ragged children playing at mud- 
pies outside. He had failed again, — failed 
indeed where he had hardly hoped to suc- 
ceed, but still the failure was very dread- 
ful. 

He had no definite expectation of suc- 
oe^ing at all now, yet nevertheless he did 
not rehix his endeavors. He paid several 
visits that forenoon, all to gentlemen in 
the same line of business as Mr. Aarons, 
bat with none of these did he fare better 
than with his old friend, who indeed, hav- 
ing already a stake in his welfare, had 
listened to his exordium more patiently 
than did the others. At last mid-day came, 
and he had not advanced a step nearer his 
object since the morning, unless Indeed it 
was something gained to have arrived at a 
definite conclusion as to the uselessness of 
importuning professional money-lenders for 
a loan of two hundred; and fifty pounds 
without security. 

What was he to do? He tried to pass in 
review the names of all whom he had ever 
known, to see if among them there was one 
on whose assistance he could be considered 
to have the slightest shadow of a claim; 
And the name of one such person did occur 
to him, — the person to whom he felt that 
in a great degree his present necessities 
were due, and yet to whom he so disliked 
the idea of making application that at first 
ie rejected it witli utter contempt. But 
his necessities were very urgent, and, after 
taking a time to grow familiar with the 



idea, he decided that his only remaining 
chance of safety lay in acUng on it. 

A little while after coming to this decision, 
he was entering a certain merchant's office 
In the city. It was the office which prof- 
fited by the services of Alexander M'Pher- 
son. 

He looked eagerly round for Mr. M'Pher- 
son on entering, but no Mr. M'Pherson was 
visible. The youthful David was there, 
however, perched on a very high stool at a 
very high desk, above which his sharp lit- 
tle eyes were to be seen inqusitlvely peer- 
ing at the new-comer. To this desk 
George went forward with an Inquiry if 
he could see Mr. M'Pherson for a few 
minutes. 

«£hl dlnna ye ken? "said David, look- 
ing down ttoxn his elevation In manifest con- 
tempt for the other's ignorance. *' Sandy 
doesna come here any more now." 

" Not come here any more I " cried George, 
his countenance falling. 

David kept silent for a few moments with 
native caution; then, with an innocent 
burst of elation surely excusable at his 
tender years, broke forth : — 

" Eh, mon, but it's grand ! Sandy's made 
for life. He's going out to China to manage 
the brftnch business at a thousand a year, 

— all because of being such a fine, steady 
lad, ye ken. Eh, but it's grand I Sandy's 
going out to China at a thousand a year. 
And when he comes back he'll be partner 
likely, and then he says he'll send me." 

The youth's jubilation was so great that 
as he spoke he tossed a ruler a couple of 
yards up Into the air and caught It as it fell . 

— an exploit which he only permitted him- 
self on the rarest occasions.. 

But George hardly noticed this ingenuous 
enthusiasm. He was considering what he 
had heard exclusively from his own point 
of view. 

<^ Going out to China! He is not gone 
yet, then ? Where is he ? " 

'* I'm thinking he'll just be in his rooms 
packing up," answered David, dellber- 
atlvely. " What are you wanting with him, 
then?" 

" Oh, nothing particular," said George. 
" Good-morning." 

Thus saying, he turned on his heel and 
went out, leaving David to wonder very 
much what it was ail about, and to deplore 
the efi'ervescence of spirits which had led 
him to neglect the excellent national usage 
of giving information only in exchange for 
information received. 

Meanwhile . George, well-nigh worn out 
with his morning's wanderings, but urged 
on by the terrible necessity that pursued 
him, took his way to Islington, stopping at 
last at the familiar door of Mr. M'Pher- 
son's lodgings. It appeared on inquiry 
that the person he wished to see was at 
home, and he was at once shown into the 
Scotchman's presence. 

Mr. M?P\i«raow -^^a Vol \^a ^^^<3^^ ^^os.- 
I rounded by ^^V^eiic.^^ ot\i\^\\ss5^^\^^^ss^^^* 
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ally somewhat bare-looking room, and a 
couple of large tifinks standing open to re- 
ceive them. Having plenty of time before 
him, and being by the gratifying nature of 
the occasion more than ordinarily disposed 
to enjoyment, he was getting through the 
business of packing by easy stages, and at 
the present moment was lolling back in an 
easy-chair, solacing himself with the un- 
wonted luxury of a fdU-priced cigar. 

It was not Mr. MTherson's way to be 
surprised at any thing, but he did show 
some slight symptoms of wonder at the un- 
expected entrance of George, — wonder 
which the poor fellow's haggard aspect and 
subdued demeanor probably increased. 

" Well, well, and how have you been 
keeping this while past ? " he asked as the 
two shook hands. *' Just take a chair, will 
you? You're fond of smoking, I mind; 
so that's lucky." 

These last words were not, as might be 
supposed, accompanied by the offer of a 
cigar, but were merely an apology which the 
speaker was polite enough to make forgoing 
on with his own. 

George sat down humbly on a cane-bot- 
tomed chair which Mr. M'Fherson pointed 
out ; and Mr. M'Fherson himself dropped 
back into the comfortably cushioned one 
which he had already been occupying, and 
then, having given a puff to his cigar to 
keep it alight, went on : — 

"And so, as I've been hearing, you're 
quite a great man now. £h I but it's been a 
grand stroke for you." 

But as Mr. M'Fherson spoke, he looked 
» 80 inquisitively at his visitor's altered fea- 
tures that it may fkirly be suspected that 
his object in starting the topic was quite as 
much curiosity as congratulation. 

"Don't speak of it, please," fUtered 
George, writhing under the inquisition. 
** I was vn:ong, and you were right after all. 
It has turned out quite a mistake." 

"Ay, ay?" said Mr. M'Fherson, raising 
his eyebrows, not with surprise, but with 
an air of pitying contempt for his compan- 
ion's credulity. " And so you're not a great 
man any more, I'm thinking? " 

" No," said George, hanging his head, — 
" I'm the most miserable fellow breathing. 
Except that in a few months I am going to 
be married," he added, reflecting that it 
would not do to dwell too exclusively on 
the black side of his fortunes. " To that 
Miss St. Quiutin I used to tell you of, you 
recollect; the engagement is kept up just 
the same as if nothing had happened. And 
she is a great heiress, you know, so you see 
good times are coming for me again, eh ? " 

"Ay, ay?" said the Scotchman, but so 
precisely in the same manner as before that 
it was evident that the excellence of his 
Mend's chances had not much impressed 
him. 

" Oh I but it is quite certain, indeed it is," 
asseverated George, trying to look as se- 
renely assured as possible. " Quite certain, 
— and any favor that anybody may do me 
DOW I shall be able to make up to them 
^ffrice over," he added with emphasis. 



" Ay, ay ? " said Mr. MTherson again. 

" Indeed I shall be able, and indeed I will 
do it," said George, earnestly. He raised 
his eyes imploringly to his companion's face, 
but Mr. M'Fherson was looking straight 
before him, apparently interested in nothing 
so much as in the flavor of his cigar. Thus 
unassisted, George felt a horrible difllculty 
in unfolding himself fhrther, but he thought 
of what must happen if the day was to, end 
in failure, and, letting his eyelids fall once 
more, stammered out, "I wonder if— -if 
you would mind doing me a great favor, 
that would make me bless you for ever and 
ever, and that you would never be the worse 
for?" 

"And what kind of favor may that be 
now?" asked the Scotchman, with dry, ap- 
parently half-amused curiosity. 

" A very great favor," said George, once 
more raising his eyes in timid entreaty, and 
then lowering them again. "The favor of 
— • of— in fact, of a loan." 

" A what? " said the other, looking round 
sharply. 

" A loan," murmured George, his timidity 
increasing so that it was only by a desperate 
effort that he could bring out the words at 
all. "A loan of two hundred and flfty 
pounds." 

There can be no doubt that for once 
Mr. M'Fherson was thoroughly surprised, 
— more than surprised, — amazed. He 
stared at George with all his eyes, removing 
his cigar* ftom his mouth while he did so, 
and forgetting it so long that it had nearly 
gone Out. He took another puff just in time 
to avert the danger, then, withdrawing the 
cigar once more from his lips, suffered them 
to distend into a sardonic smile while he 
remarked : — 

" I'm thinking you must be seeing a great 
deal of green in my eye." 

George clasped his hands with the energy 
of despair. 

"For God's sake don't refhse me I" he 
implored. " Ah 1 if you knew how I needed 
it you would never have the heart! You 
who have just come into such good fortune. 
I do think I would have done as much for 
you, M'Fherson, if you had wanted it as 
bad, — I do think I would." 

" I shouldn't wonder but you would," said 
Mr. M'Fherson, composedly. " But it's not 
because one man's a gowk that another 
need be, you know." 

" I would, I would," raved on Greorge, 
hardly noticing the interruption in his 
frenzy. "And O M'Fherson, you know I 
never should have had any thing to do vTlth 
those devils that have ruined me if it hadn't 
been for you. It was through you I got to 
know them first ; ah I you can't have forgot- 
ten it." 

" £h I the brass that some folks are made 
of!" said Mr. M'Fherson, moralizingly. 
" And so you are wanting to lay it on me 
that ye're a bom cuddy, are you? " 

" Oh, no, no I I lay nothing on you ; yon 
mustn't mind what I say," cried George, in 
abject deprecation. "But oh, I had intend- 
ed to be 80 gooOi OiU^ «o «\>^^^ \ «a4 &o I 
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should have been only that I came to be 
mixed up with those wretches, and they 
would drag down anybody who came across 
them, you know they would." 

♦*Did they drag down mef" interposed 
Mr. MThersbn, with lofty serenity. 

" Ahl but you and I are very different," 
said George, bitterly. . 

"Fm thinking we are," rejoined the 
Scotchman, more severely than he had yet 
spoken, — " Tm thinking we are. I have got 
a head to keep me out of the mud, and 
you've got none, and there's a hantle dif- 
ference in that. But It's none of my doings 
that you can't walk by the side without 
falling in, and you needn't be thinking I'm 
going to clart my own breeks to pull you 
out." 

Whereupon Mr. M'Pherson shook his 
head and smiled, and then went on smoking 
placidly. 

" You won't help me I " cried George, in 
despair. *' Not after all you have done to 
ruin me I " 

Mr. M'Pherson took his cigar Arom his 
mouth and laid it aside ; it was nearly done 
now, . and he could afford so to treat it 
without incurring the charge of wasteful- 
ness. 

" You are an ungrateftil tyke," he said, 
slowly, looking at George with great stern- 
ness, — "an ungrateful tyke, and I'll just 
wash my hands of you at once. And when 
I say that, ye'U mind that it's quite out of 
my ordinary rule to follow such a like course 
with any one I've once taken up with, for 
it's my grand maxim that every thing and 
everybody may have their use some day, 
just as the mouse helped the lion once, ye 
ken. But every rule has its exception, and 
it's plain to see you'll never be of so much 
use to them that have to do with you as 
you'll be of discredit. So perhaps you'll 
kindly remember that you're not an acquaint- 
ance of mine any longer, nor an acquaint- 
ance of Davie's either; so you needn't be 
fashing yourself to run after him, poor 
laddie, when I'm gone. I wouldn't wish to 
be hard on Davie, but if it was ever to 
come to my ears that he kept company — " 

But before Mr. M'Pherson had finished 
his speech, — one of the longest and most 
oratorical that he was ever known to deliv- 
er, — George got up, and without saying 
a word walked out of the room and the 
house. His spirit must have been brought 
very low not to be stung to a retort by such 
a rebuke addressed to him f^om such a 
quarter ; but so it was, — he departed with- 
out any attempt at self-assertion. He did 
not even feel angry ; he was simply crushed 
and overwhelmed. 

Again the question presented itself, — 
What was he to do? Surely there was 
nothing for him to do now — nothing but to 
wait and let the worst come. The worst ! 
As he stood in the street, thinking of what 
was to happen, and watching the great 
apathetic concourse of people and carriages 
flowing past, he felt as though his misery 
had drawn a broad line of demarcation be- 
tween himself and hla fellow-men. He\ 



could hardly believe that he was still among 
them in the flesh, so strangely unreal did 
the scene around him appear In the unwont- 
ed moral atmosphere through which he 
viewed it. 

All at once an incident, almost ludicrous 
in its triviality, had the effect of giving a 
new turn to his ideas. It was the catching 
a glimpse of the words " Euston Road " in- 
scribed on the comer of an omnibus. 

Euston Road I He remembered a certain 
house in the neighborhood of the Euston 
Road where he had made a call a few days 
ago, — what an age he seemed to have lived 
since then I — and an indescribable yearning 
rose in his heart. Ah I if he could but find 
himself in that house again, — if he could but 
And himself in that mild, gentle presence 
which had made sunshine in the dingy parlor, 
what peace I what rest I what consolation ! 
She would pity him if no one else did, 
ay, and help him if she only knew how sorely 
he needed help. And it was in her power 
to help him too, for now that he thought of 
it he remembered that she was rich. 

Yes, if he liked to ask Alice, be might 
have the two hundred and fifty pounds yet. 
If he liked to ask her I But he thought 
of how he had treated her, and he felt that 
he could not ask he'r if it was to save him 
from a thousand deaths. He would have 
done almost any 'thing to £^et the money, — 
would have lain down in the dost before Mr. 
Aarons, before Alexander M'Pherson, if by 
any amount of meanness he could have 
moved them to take pity on him ; but there 
was one form of meanness to which he 
could not bring himself. There was some- 
thing in him that would not let him go to 
the woman whose love he had betrayed and 
ask her for help out of a difSculty which was 
the indirect result of his faithlessness. He 
could not do it ; it would be easier to bear 
the worst, easier to escape the worst by 
any the most desperate of ways. On an- 
other omnibus he saw the words " London 
Bridge," and they carried back his mind 
with a grim sort of fascination to a picture 
he had once seen and shuddered at, — the 
picture of a woman standing on the parapet 
of a bridge at night, and taking her last 
look of the dark sky and the darker outlines 
of the sleeping city around. Yes, that way 
of escape was at least open. 

But the instinctive love of life was still 
strong within him in spite of himself, and 
though he took a ghastly pleasure in con- 
templating the idea of the dark bridge at 
night, yet the more vividly he realized It the 
more desperately he racked his memory 
and imagination to discover a new chance 
of safety. 

Was there nobody else he eould appeal 
to? 

Suddenly he thought of Hugo Northing- 
ton. 

Hugo Northington eould certainly assist 
him if he would. The only question was, 
would he ? 

George had not seen Hugo av\vc^ 1\a\!&5^ 
of Ms SYjooii, \>\xX. \v^ ^«tckfe\sick^"t^^ N^^^» 'si^ 
that occaaVou XXi'ft ^o\«i^\£i»sw\i5i^\i^^^ ^"^^ 
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kind, remaining in constant attendance on 
him until he fell asleep. Surely, then, it was 
worth while to make the trial. He had a 
notion that he had not treated Hugo very 
well, but it would be so much the more 
creditable to Hugo to assist him. He would 
certainly have assisted Hugo under similar 
circumstances, — at least so he thought now, 
poor fellow. Tes, he would make the trial. 
There was still time to get to Northington 
Park and see Hugo that evening, after 
which, by hastening back to Brentworth 
and catching a branch train which he knew 
passed through every evening at eleven, he 
would be enabled to gain some station on 
the route of the night express fh)m the 
north, and so to reach London and King 
William Street next morning, — the morn- 
ing of the first of August. 

He was on his journey very soon after 
thus making up his mind. 

What a journey that was I His brain had 
been already in a whirl with the thoughts 
that had been rushing thipugh it since his 
first waking moment that day, and now his 
external senses, weakened as they were 
with fatigue, were so bewildered by the 
objects that went flying past him that he 
scarcely knew whether he was asleep or 
awake. He was in a sort of dream all the 
time, — during all the hoars of his railway 
journey, during the half-hour of his omni- 
bus ride from Brentworth to Ashcote, even 
during his walk through the twilight paths 
of Northington Park, hardly knowing what 
was around him, hardly knowing what 
purpose he had in view. At last he found 
himself standing at the door of the house 
in the gray dusk of the evening, asking if 
Mr. Hugo Northington was at home, and 
recovered something like a waking con- 
sciousness of where he was and what he 
was doing. 

Yes, Mr. Hugo Northington was at home, 
the astonished servant answered, and he 
was forthwith shown into the library to 
wait. 

He was afraid at first that Hugo was not 
going to see him, but presently he heard a 
footstep approaching the door, and his 
heart began to beat thick and fast. He had 
come to his last chance. 

The door opened, and a figure entered 
which the lamp-light showed to be Hugo's. 
He got up and bowed, and stammered 
"Good-evening;" and Hugo bowed and 
said "Good-evening" also, — politely, and 
yet with a certain slight but perceptible 
constraint of manner that struck a cold 
chill to his heart. 

Hugo motioned him to resume his chair, 
and then sat down himself to wait for the 
visitor to unfold his business. It was evi- 
dent that he was not disposed for prelimi- 
nary small-talk, and George understood that 
he must say what he had to say at once. 
And yet it was so difficult to say. 

There was a short silence, during which 

George was conscious of a cold moisture 

starting out on Ms forehead, and then, feel- 

Jngtbatbe was anderan absolute necessity 

^ spea^, lie began : — 



" I have a great fkvor to ask of yon. I 
have no claim, I know; you dislike me, I 
believe, and it's very natural you should, 
for of course we've been quite opposed to 
each other, — rivals, as one may say. Only 
you have turned out to be the successful 
one, you know, and I thought — I 
thought — " 

He paused, from sheer conviction of the 
uselessness of going on. For, as he spoke, 
a smile had risen to Hugo's face which 
seemed to him so contemptuously bitter 
that he felt he could have nothing to hope 
for. 

"Well?" said Hugo, after waiting a 
little while. "And may I inquire what 
this favor is?" 

The dry tone in which the question was 
asked only confirmed George in his hope- 
lessness. But he had begun, and, being 
thus pressed, felt that he had no choice ex- 
cept to go on. 

" I wanted you. to lend me some money, 
— two hundred and fifty pounds, in fact," 
he blurted out. "But of course you 
^on't ? " 

For a few moments there was no answer, 
but George, looking anxiously into his com- 
panion's face, felt very sure of what the 
answer was going to be. At last it came. 

" Will you have a cheque for the amount, 
or would you prefer it in notes ? " 

The words acted, on George like an 
electric shock. 

"What I You will! Are you serious? 
God bless you I Ah I if you knew how 
grateM— " 

" We will not speak about that, if you 
please," said Hugo, interrupting him. " As 
you say, we have been rivals, and I am the 
successful one." (Here he smiled with the 
same strange smile as before.) " You have 
not told me yet how you would like the 
money." 

"In notes, if you will be so very, very 
kind. Ah I if I could only express — " 

But Hugo would not wait to be thanked, 
and went at once to fetch the money. In 
a few minutes he returned, and counted the 
notes into George's hands, but still he 
would not listen to thanks, and seemed 
indeed almost impatient for his yisitor to 
take leave. This George did shortly after- 
ward, filled with a feeling of fervent grati- 
tude such as he had never known before. 

Saved, saved at last I was the silent cry 
that went up from his heart as he passed 
out of the old house into the night air. Ah, 
what a load had been taken ftom him since 
he had entered a while ago, — such a load 
that the sense of relief in being delivered 
from it was almost intoxicating. 



CHAPTER LI. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 
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be had back toBrentworth so late in the 
evenlDg. Bat he did not mind this ; he had 
plenty of time — nearly two hours — before 
him ; and as for fatigue, he was in such a 
state of elation on leaving the house that 
It did not occur to him that he ought to be 
tired. On the contrary, as he set out, he 
found himself moving with a certain pecu- 
liar, yet agreeable, sense of lightness and 
elasticity that gave him a feeling as of walk- 
ing on air rather than on solid ground. He 
was for the time lifted out of himself with 
glad surprise.. 

He had not gone far, however, when, as 
the effects of the first excitement wore off, 
he gradually became once more conscious 
of the restraints and burdens of the flesh. 
A strange aching numbness seemed to 
creep over all his limbs ; he began to think 
of every thing ho had done that day, of 
every thing he had to do still, and to 
wonder when It would all be over. 

The reaction had set in. A feeling of 
weariness took possession of him, which 
kept on increasing as he went, till at last 
each step became an effort. Nor was it 
only weariness that he felt. His temples 
began to throb and bum in spite of the cool 
night air that blew upon them, while his 
throat grew so dry and parched that he 
thought of a cup of cold water as of the 
greatest of all luxuries. He would have given 
any thing to rest, but dared not lose a mo- 
ment. For though he had hod plenty of 
time 16 'spare when he set out, the way 
seemed so long, and his progress so slow 
and laborious, that he was half afraid of 
being too late for the eleven o'clock train 
after all. And the mere idea of such a pos- 
sibility was so unutterably dreadftil as to 
spur him irresistibly forward each time 
that he would fain have paused. 

On he went — On — along the white moon- 
lit road, — ever more slowly and more 
wearily, ever more palnfhlly conscious of 
the throbbing at his temples and the dry- 
ness at his throat, but never coming to a 
halt or losing sight of the end which had 
been before him all through that long, ex- 
hausting day. It was almost a wonder that 
he was able to keep it so clearly defined in 
his mind; for, though he pressed forward 
with such persistency, his senses were in 
a kind of maze all the time, and more than 
once he caught himself fancying the strang- 
est; things about the objects he passed on 
the way, — as that Mr. M'Pherson's face 
was leering down flrom the nodding moon- 
light-tipped crest of some wind-swayed 
tree, or that Mr. Aarons was shaking a 
crooked finger at him Arom among the 
gnarled intricacies of a hedge. But, con- 
fused and half dreaming though he was, he 
never forgot the necessity which was upon 
him to be at Brentworth station by eleven 
o'clock. 

At last, — after toiling on for what had 
appeared so interminable a period that but 
for his watch, which told him he was still 
hi ample time, he woald have feared to be 
already too late, — he found himself enter- 
ing the outskirts of a tolerablv large town, 



which he knew to be Brentworth. On per- 
ceiving the hedge-bounded country road 
merging into the walled and gas-lit suburban 
street, the thought of being so near his 
destination inspired him with new energy. 
For a while he almost forgot his fatigues, 
and pushed his way into the interior of the 
town with an accelerated pace, which he did 
not again slacken until he turned into the 
busy thoroughfare in which the station was 
situated. As he did so, the hands of the 
Illuminated clock in firont of the building 
were on the very point of marking half-past 
ten, and in another instant the half-hour 
struck in deep, gong-like tones. Thank 
Heaven, he was in time, — in more than 
time, — had even leisure at his disposal to 
slake the burning thirst of which, now that 
the tension of his faculties was relaxed, he 
had become more than ever conscious. He 
was within sight of his goal at last, and 
could afford to allow himself a halt. 

Just then he happened to be passing a 
cheerfully lighted window, with red cur* 
tains only half drawn, and, looking into the 
snug interior visible beyond, recognized it 
for the window of an old-fiEishioned inn 
parlor. A few steps fhrther, an open door 
showed the way into a clean, bright-looking 
passage, evidently communicating with the , 
snug interior of which he had Just caught a 
glimpse. It was the very place to attract 
any one desirous of rest and refreshment, 
and it need not be said how gladly George 
passed in. 

He was confk*onted on entering by a non- 
descript attendant, — something between 
an ostler and a waiter. 

** Any thing you would like, sir ? " 

*< A glass of water," said George, and as 
he spoke he was quite startled by his own 
voice, so hoarse and thick did it sound. 

<* A glass of brandy and water, sir I yes, 
sir. Hot or cold, sir?" 

** Cold, for Heaven's sake. I don't care 
what you bring if it's only cold enough." 

<<Just so, sir. Perhaps you'll take a 
seat in the parlor, sir. You shall have it 
directly." 

With a conscious effort to steady himself, 
George went forward into the parlor. 
There was already a group of some three 
or four customers sitting round the table 
in the middle of the room as he entered, — 
old hahituh of the establishment, enjoying 
their nightly allowance of grog and gossip 
in company with the landlord, — and, avoid- 
ing these as far as possible, George took a 
place by himself at a small side-table neat 
the door. No sooner was he seated than he 
saw and felt the room rock so violently to 
and fro, that for a moment It did not occur 
to him to think that the motion could be ' 
imaginary; but he heard the other people 
still talking and laughing as though nothing 
had happened, and knew that it was only in 
himself that there was any thing unusual 
going on. "Bw\. >iXio\\^\L'feT»!^fcT^\»ws.^vst- 
fectly weW t.\iaX «\\ «»xxTto>3afi&ft% ^'se^ 
must \ie 8tat\oTVTiX^,wi^^.^V^^\^^^^^^'^ 
tbem as lie I^xi^n"? ^Xi'aX.XXie^ ^^'^^^' 
could not. BXXC^i^^Oi- ^^^^ "^^"^ 
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chairs, the tables, the room itself— seemed 
to be heavlDg up and down like the waves 
of the sea : the gaslights in particular were 
in such strange commotion that they ap- 
peared to be everywhere at once ; and even 
the sound of the talking and laughing 
reached him in a confhsed, conglomerated 
state, as though somehow jumbled up with 
the lights and the chairs and tables. 

Presently he was aware of somebody 
coming near him and putting down some- 
thing, and at the same time he heard a 
voice, say : — 

" The brandy and water, if you please, 
8ir.'» 

He stretched forth his hand eagerly to- 
ward the little table by which he sat, and, 
hardly knowing how, got hold of a glass 
which he raised with avidity to his lips. 
He felt as though perishing for want of 
a cool draught. 

For a moment it seemed to him that he 
was drinking in new life, but scarcely had 
he swallowed the second mouthftil when 
he laid down the glass with a shudder. 
He wondered whether k was possible for 
the blood to be set on fire, — not metaphor- 
ically, but literally, set on fire. 

He felt a fierce glow dart through all his 
firame, beginning with his heart, which in 
an instant seemed to have doubled and 
trebled the rate of its pulsations, and 
mounting up to his brain, which burned 
with a fiery heat that was almost unbear- 
able. At the same time he foumd the at- 
mosphere of the room suddenly grow so 
stifiing that he could scarcely breathe. The 
physical pain of the moment was very 
great, and yet through it all a vague fear 
oppressed him of worse that might still be 
to come. 

He thought of the firesh air, and, wonder- 
ing whether a breath of it might do him 
good, essayed to rise. But he found him- 
self held down as by a weight of lead at- 
tached to his limbs, and felt that he could 
not make the efibrt Just yet. He would be 
better in a few minutes, and then — 

All at once, above the throbbing of his 
brain and his pulses, above the confhsed 
talking and laughing at the other end of the 
room, there rang out a deep, gong-like 
sound which he recognized as something 
that he had heard a little while before. 
Presently he remembered that it must be 
the station clock striking the three-quarters 
past ten. 

If he had been quite himself, he would 
have known that there was still plenty of 
time to spare, and he might have been con- 
tent to remain sitting a few minutes longer. 
But, as it was, on being thus reminded how 
* time was going on, a nervous horror fell on 
him of being too late, and he felt himself 
under a necessity of not losing another 
instant. The room was still heaving and 
rocking about him, and the leaden weight 
had grown heavier rather than lighter; 
bat, whatevermight be his d/sincllnation to 
more, yield to it be dared not. Again 
ffjsaayed to rise, and this time he sue- 



But scarcely was he conscious of being 
on his feet when there was a sudden dan- 
cing of light in his eyes, followed by a crash 
and a heavy blow. There was a momentary 
interval of darkness, then a buzz of voices 
awoke him, and he knew that he had fallen, 
and was lying on the fioor with half-a- 
dozen people disputing over him. 

" He's in a fit." 

" No, only in a faint.*' 

"Perhaps he's drunk." 

**No, no, he came in too steady for 
that." 

" Not shamming, is he ?" 

" Shamming! don't you know better than 
that? Look at his face, it's as white as a 
sheet." 

** Do you know who he is, any of you? " 

**!Never saw him before in my life." 

*< Looks a respectable sort of chap, don't 
he?" 

** I can feel something like a pocket-book 
in his coat-pocket." 

** Better send for a doctor, or there's no * 
saying what may happen." 

*.* Peter, go and tell your missus there's a 
young man took ill." 

He tried hard to speak and tell them that 
they were mistaken, that he was quite 
well, that he wanted nothing but to be let 
alone, that he must go, that if he did not 
go at once he would lose his train. He 
tried and tried, but not a word would come, 
only a confhsed, inarticulate murmur, of 
which even in his own ears no syllable was 
distinguishable. 

Soon, among the voices still keeping up 
an importunate chorus round him, there 
sounded another, — a woman's, — sharp but 
not unkindly. There were a few shrill ex- 
clamations, then a short discussion in which 
this new voice seemed to take the principal 
part, and at last he heard it issue a mandate 
which was evidently definitive. 

** Send for the doctor, and carry him up 
stairs to bed directly. It's only Christian 
charity to do what we can for a fellow - 
creature, and he seems a highly respectable 
young man." 

Again he tried to speak, and implore 
them to let him go, but still no words would 
come. And presently he felt himself lifted 
ftom the ground by strong arms. 

He thought of the hand of the station 
clock that was creeping on toward eleven, 
and strove desperately to release himself. 
But it was of no use ; he only succeeded in 
making one or two convulsive movements, 
and then was quiet hgain, feeble and power- 
less as a child. And yet, weak as he was, 
and more than half unconscious, he still 
thought of the station clock that was creep- 
ing on toward eleven, and the anguish of 
the thought tormented him more than all 
else that he was suffering. 

He felt himself borne helplessly out of 
the room, and across the passage in which 
was the open door that led to the street and 
liberty, and then knew that he was being 
carried \ip BtaVxa, — B\3iCi\i\o\i^, \\i\.et\siVQsXi\^ 
stairs as those sewxie^X — \%avV[i^ \}cL^^ciQrt 
behind, and lotXihet Xi^tiVad \).\» «^^t^ «x^^. 
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And all the time he never ceased wondering 
how the station clock was getting on. At 
length the weary ascent was at an end, and 
he found himself gently laid down on some- 
thing soft, which he knew to be a bed. A 
momentary feeling of repose came over him 
which was very pleasant; bat, tired and 
worn out though he was, he felt that there 
must be no rest for him yet. He was no 
longer held now, and must make haste to 
profit by his freedom before the station 
clock — 

A deep, gong-like stroke sounded on his 
ear, followed by another and another. He 
knew that the station clock was beginning 
to strike eleven. 

He heard It begin to strike, but he did not 
hear It finish. Before the last stroke had 
sounded, a sort of cloud seemed to come 
upon him, which for a while made every 
thing a blank, and when it cleared away he 
found himself amid surroundings that put 
all idea of the station clock out of his 
head. 

He found himself as he thought In the 
office in King William Street. He was 
standing near the door, having just entered ; 
and straight before him was Mr. Finney sit- 
ting at his desk writing a letter, with Mr. 
Humney close by, watching the pen as it 
travelled over the paper. And though he 
could not have said how he came to know 
it, for nobody had spoken a word, he knew 
that the person for whom the letter was in- 
tended was Mr. Edwards of Staplesbor- 
ough, and that its purport was a peremptory 
demand for two hundred and fifty pounds. 

On seeing the two thus occupied, his first 
thought was how fortunate he was to have 
come in time to prevent them from going 
further, and he opened his mouth to bid 
them desist. But now came a horrible dis- 
covery. He found that he was under an 
absolute incapacity to utter a syllable. 

It was not that he did not know what to 
say. The words that he had to say had 
been in his mind for days and weeks to- 
gether, and were still present to him as dis- 
tinctly as ever. 

" The money is paid. I called at Staples- 
borough on my way back, and here it is." 

It was M he had to say, and yet, strive 
as he would, he could not say it. He could 
not say it, and all the time Mr. Finney was 
industriously writing, with Mr. Rumney 
looking on, neither of the two so much as 
raising theireyes toward where he stood vain- 
ly trying to attract their attention. At last 
he saw that the pen had reached the bottom 
of the page ; he even heard it draw the sharp 
stroke which Mr. Finney was in the habit 
of describing under his signature ; and he 
made one last desperate efibrt. And this 
time he did find his voice, but only to emit 
a long, piercing shriek, the horror of which 
• made his very heart stand still. 

At that terrible sound the vision of the 
office faded, and he found himself lying pros- 
trate and helpless on the bed where he had 
been laid Just before the striking of the 
station clock, with a raging thirst burning 
at his throat, and a sensation In his brain 



as of a hot Iron searing it. Lurid yellow 
lights danced before his eyes, while around 
him there fiitted dark figures which at every 
moment assumed new forms and features, 
— sometimes as Mr. Aarons, sometimes as 
Alexander MTherson, sometimes as Barry 
Edmunds, sometimes as the man Armstrong, 
sometimes as fiery-eyed demons such as he 
had seen in the nightmare dreams of child- 
hood, but with every new alternation only 
bringing him new terror and torture. 

An age passed thus — a succession of 
ages. After a long, long while the lurid 
yellow lights went out, and gave way to a 
grim, sepulchral dusk, but still the same 
figures held mocking revelry round his bed, 
and still his terror and torture did not abate. 
After a long, long while the dusk gradually 
melted into darkness, and the yellow lights 
came flickering back again; but the second 
change brought no more variety with it than 
the first had done. And so time went on,long, 
endless-seeming cycles of time, and there 
he lay tossing and writhing in anguish of 
soul and body, and knew no rest. 

Suddenly, after weary ages spent thus, a 
soft, lulling infiuence descended upon him, 
he knew not whence. Pleasant thoughts 
came to him of gurgling brooks and Aresh, 
green pastures, and rippled sands by the 
cool sea-shore ; and, instead of the evil faces 
and figures that had haunted him so long, 
angel forms seemed to hover round, fanning 
him to sleep with the caressing touch of 
their light wings. A soothing assurance of 
safety and protection crept over his senses, 
inviting him to repose with a gentle au- 
thority that was not to be resisted, tie 
yielded, as how could he choose but yield? 
and soon all his terrors, all his pains, were 
lost in a delicious oblivion. 



CHAPTER Ln. 



GEORGE WANTED. 



Four or five days had passed since George 
had paid his parting visit at Flora Cottage. 
They were the most miserable days of 
Kathleen's life. She was bound to marry a 
man whom she did not love, loving another 
the while with her whole heart. And not 
only this, — she was doomed to hear herself 
constantly reproached for her supposed at- • 
tachment to the betrothed husband for 
whom in reality she cared so little. In anxie^ 
ty to save her niece from the consequences 
of her apparent infatuation. Miss Thorne 
made the folly and indecorum of the contem- 
plated union a daily and almost an hourly 
theme ; and Kathleen was so broken down 
that, as far as upbraidings an^ preachments 
were concerned, Miss Thorne had it all her 
own way. 

All this time they were still at Ashcote, 
— a very serious aggravation of K&thl&e.^'^ 

remaVned axioXXv^T ^m ^^ ^^ '^v'^c.S^ 
\vhat sUe \iaa «.\jL«ftxe^ \Xi«^^^ « ^\.Vi»s^ 
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another day after receiving, as she speedily 
did, the welcome news of old Mr. Northing- 
ton's convalescence. Bat Miss Thome was 
not given to precipitation in her movements, 
and as E^athleen conld not of course explain 
all her reasons for desiring to leave the 
neighborhood of Northington Park, it had 
been arranged that they should stay at 
Flora Cottage for another week, at the end 
of which the house at St. Quintin, already 
vacated by the tenants to whom it had been 
let, was expected to be in readiness for their 
reception. How Kathleen all this while 
longed to be away ft*om the proximity of 
Hugo, and of all that could remind her of 
him» can hardly be told. No communication 
between the inmates of Northington House 
and Flora Cottage had taken place since 
George's departure ; but the mere feeling of 
being so near to the man she loved, and 
firom whom she was yet divided by so im- 
passable a barrier, was enough to keep her 
in ceaseless torment. And then there was 
the chance of accidentally coming across 
him, and she had suffered so much at that 
last interview in the park that the idea of 
confk*onting him again filled her with terror. 
8he dared not stir out of the house lest she 
should meet him; she scarcely dared even 
look out of the window lest she should see 
him pass. And yet, with all her eagerness 
to avoid him, she was constantly thinking 
of him, constantly lamenting the fate that 
made thinking of him almost a crime. No 
wonder indeed that those days were miser- 
able. 

One morning, soon after breakfast, she 
was sitting in the little drawing-room with 
her aunt, having as usual refhsed to go out 
on the plea of low spirits, and being as 
usual scolded for the presumed cause of her 
low spirits, when Mrs. Ricketts entered to 
say that a gentleman was below who partic- 
ularly wished to see the ladies for a few 
minutes. 

'* A gentleman ! " repeated Kathleen, turn- 
ing pale ; for Hugo was in her mind, and 
she could think of nobody else. " Who is 
he?" 

<* I never saw him before, ma'am. A little, 
elderly man he is, rather spare in the figure, 
but quite the gentleman, I am sure. I asked 
for the name ; but he said it didn't signify, for 
he didn't think you would know it. He told 
me to mention that his business was very 
particular." 

''I suppose we had better see him," said 
Miss Thorne, doubtfully. 

"Oh I by all means," cordially assented 
KatUeen, to whom indeed any interruption 
was welcome. " Pray show him up stairs 
directly." 

Mrs. Eicketts withdrew, and in another 
minute returned to usher in the visitor, — a 
little, elderly man as she had said, with a 
diy, withered face and thin, shrunken limbs, 
but looking withal very tough and wiry, 
and as trim and neat and clean-shaven as 
tboa^^h he had Just stepped out of a band- 



''-T^zzi sorry to trouble you, ladies," he 
y^sn, as he took the chair which Kathleen I 



went forward to set for him, " but I must 
tell you that I have called on business of a 
very pressing nature." 

He paused and cleared his throat, and 
the ladies looked at him inquiringly, but not 
with any particular curiosity. They took 
for granted that he had probably come to 
solicit subscriptions for some charity. 
What was then their surprise when he went 
on: — 

" The fact is, I have called to ask if you 
have any idea where Mr. George Williams 
is just now." 

^ Both Kathleen and her aunt were too 
much astonished to make any reply for the 
moment and there was a short silence, 
during which the visitor sat scrutinizing 
first one and then the other with a pair of 
watchful gray eyes. At length Kathleen 
collected herself sufficiently to answer, — 
with some haughtiness in spite of her sur- 
prise, for she noticed the scrutiny and re- 
sented it : — 

** Certainly we know where Mr. George 
Williams is just now. He is in London, en- 
gaged at the office of Messrs. Rumney & 
Rumney, in King William Street, where any 
communication will always find him." 

But the stranger was not at all discomfited, 
and replied, gravely : — 

** You will excuse me, ma'am, but I am 
sorry to say you are quite mistaken. I am 
connected with the office myself, — am head- 
clerk in fact, — and Mr. Williams has not 
been heard of f^om the time he went away 
for his holiday." 

" Not heard of I " cried Kathleen, in utter 
amazement. 

** I am sorry to say not," answered Mr. 
Finney, — for it was indeed no other than 
that gentleman. "Not up to -yesterday 
evening at least, when I saw Mr. Rumney 
for final instructions before starting." 

Kathleen and her aunt looked at one 
another, absolutely dumfounded with sur- 
prise. There was a long pause, broken at 
last by Miss Thorne. 

" It is a most extraordinary circumstance. 
All I know is, the young man went away 
some days ago, and I never doubted but 
that he had been at his office ever since. 
And if you will go to Northington Park, 
I am sure they will tell you the same 
thing." 

" I know that, for I have just been there," 
said Mr. Finney, despondingly. " In fact it 
was in order to inquire at Northington Park, 
where we knew he had been visiting, that I 
came down to this part of the country at 
all. But they didn't seem able to tell me 
much, and when the servants mentioned 
that there were some ladies here who might 
happen to know something more, I thought 
I would just take the liberty of troubling 
you. You have not an idea where he is 
likely to be, then ? " 

" Unless perhaps he is at his lodgings," 
suggested Kathleen, faintly. "21 St. An- 
drew's Street, Islington, I think, is the 
address." 

Mr. Finney 8\ioo^\A^\i^«L^. 

" That was tiU^ fltsX. ^\aft^ >n^ \»x\a^^ <il 
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coarse. But they can tell us nothing there 
either, ^ only that his landlady expected 
him back on the dOth, and that he never 
came." 

Kathleen xlid not speak for a while. She 
had grown very pale, and there was a look 
of dismay, almost of terror, on her face. 
She had foand out long ago that George 
was not the object of her love, bat to hear 
of his being thus suddenly and mysteriously 
missing was a great shock to her. She 
thought of what might have happened to 
him, how he might have been seized with 
illness on the way to London, and perhaps 
liave breathed his last among strangers ; or, 
more fearfhl still, how possibly despair at 
the discovery of his real birth, intensified 
perhaps by the involuntary yet marked 
coldness of her manner at their last inter- 
view, might have hurried him on to the 
commission of some rash act of self-de- 
struction. It was very terrible, — all the 
more terrible because she knew that her 
feelings toward him were not such as he had 
a right to expect that they should be. 

*^ Something must have happened," she 
said at last in trembling accents, — '* some- 
thing very dreadfhi. He is ill, I am aftaid, 
— Oh, he must be very, very ill." 

Mr. Finney's shrewd gray eyes were turned 
on her more keenly and scrutinlzingly than 
ever. But her alarm and distress were so 
evidently real that a single glance sufficed 
to disarm whatever suspicion he might have 
entertained, and he felt himself justified in 
saying what he could to relieve her anx- 
iety. 

*' I don't think there's much to be afiraid 
of on the score of health, ma'am," he said, 
dryly. 

Her ear was struck by a certain tone of 
significance in his voice. 

<< What do you mean? " she asked, look- 
ing up quickly. 

'< I mean that I think there's quite another 
reason for the young man wishing to make 
himself scarce, ma'am," said Mr. Finney, 
still in the same dry accents. " I'm sorry 
to have to mention it, ladies, as I see you 
take an interest in him, but you must know 
some day, and it's as well now as after- 
ward. The t&ct is, he has been embezzling 
money to the amount of two hundred and 
fifty pounds." 

Kathleen drew a short, convulsive breath, 
but said nothing. She could not have said 
any thing had her life depended on it. 

'Tm afraid there is not the slightest 
. doubt about it," went on Mr. Finney, sol- 
emnly. '* We sent him to Staplesborough 
a few weeks ago to receive a payment due 
to us of three hundred pounds, and when he 
came back he represented that fifty pounds 
only had been paid, with a promise of the 
rest shortly. We arranged to wait till the 
end of the month, but we heard nothing of 
it, and on the first of August I wrote to the 
party that owed the money to demand im- 
mediate payment. And yesterday morning, 
ladles, I am sorry to say, we had a letter 
back to inform us that the three hundred 
pounds were paid in Ml weeks i^o to our 



clerk, Mr. Williams, and a receipt given in 
his own hand. So I took out a warrant at 
once, and got a police officer to come with 
me, and we have been hunting about high 
and low ever since, and shall hunt about 
till we find him, too, for the case is one that 
it is a duty to society to make an example 
of at any cost of inconvenience." 

With these last words — delivered with a 
touch of vindictive emphasis, for the little 
man was warming up with his subject, and 
professional zeal had betrayed him into a 
momentary forgetfhlness of the feelings of 
his hearers — Mr. Finney pursed up his 
mouth, and looked round the room as though 
challenging contradiction. 

But the challenge, if one was intended, 
passed unheeded, both ladies being still 
under the infiuence of a surprise which ren- 
dered them absolutely tongue-tied. For 
the rest, the effect of their surprise mani« 
festcd itself in very different ways. Miss 
Thome sat staring at the speaker as though 
almost paralyzed by his tidings, as indeed 
she was, while Kathleen rose and went to 
the window, apparently endeavoring to es- 
cape observation. Mr. Finney thought she 
was crying. 

But Kathleen was not crying. Indeed, 
perhaps if she had been crying, she would 
not have felt the same desire for conceal- 
ment. She was surprised, she was horrified, 
but she was not crying, she did not even 
feel any inclination to cry. In spite of all 
her surprise and horror, the predominant 
feeling in her mind was one not of pain, but 
of recovered freedom. She was free again, 
released from her bonds not by . her own 
doing, but by that of her betrothed, who 
had committed an act which exonerated her 
from all obligation toward him ; and through 
all the tempest of her feelings she could not 
help being more impressed with this great 
fact of her liberation than with any thing 
else. 

Mr. Finney saw that his news had been 
even more startling to his auditors than he 
had anticipated, and understood that it 
would be in better taste to leave them to 
themselves. 

"Well, ladies, I won't detain you any 
longer," he said, rising. ** I am sorry you 
are not able to give me the information I 
wanted, but of course it can't be helped, 
and I ought to be very much obliged to you 
for your kind attention. I wish you a very 
good-morning." 

Whereupon he bowed to Miss Thome 
and left the room, and presently Kathleen, 
still standing at the window, saw him join 
a man in plain clothes but of rather official- 
looking demeanor, who had been loitering 
near the garden gate, and in company with 
this personage walk slowly off, neither of 
the two having apparently any settled pur- 
pose of what to do next. 

She was still dreamily looking after them 
when she was recalled to herself by an ex- 
clamatVow Itom lANa^ 'l^assroft^ ^\vs^\s^ "OsJ^ 
time \ia^ a\xS^Ci\fe\iW^ x^^os^-wi^ ^s^cs^ "^ 
first be^WaetmeiJX. oi wsx\rt\afc\»^ ^^€«.^^si»s 
in YTOxOia tot \i«6X ^tMxVxx^ t&€^2».^» 
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" My poor, dear child ! Was there ever 
snch a thing known? To think what yoa 
were going to do ! and you would insist on 
doing it, you know, KatUeen, — would have 
done it, I believe, if this had not happened, 
or rather if we had not chanced to find it 
out in time. Oh 1 1 could almost folnt away 
when I think of it. What an escape you 
have had ! — a miraculous escape I may call 
it really. Ah! my dear, how thankful to 
Providence you ought to be ! " 

<< And I am, I am I " cried Kathleen, in a 
stifled voice, while she rushed up to throw 
her arms round her aunt's neck — " so 
thankful, oh I so thankful I Ah I auntie, dear 
auntie, If you only knew — " 

She paused, choked with emotion, and, 
letting her head fall on Miss Thome's 
shoulder, burst Into a flood of tears. Only 
the tears were not tears of sorrow as might 
have been imagined, but of joy, — fervent, 
grateful joy. 

** My own pet ! " said Miss Thome, sooth- 
ingly, hardly knowing whether to be most 
touched by the spectacle of Kathleen's sup- 
posed grief, or pleased to flnd her In the 
midst of her grief so amenable to reason. 
" My own brave, sensible pet I It must be 
very hard to bear, I know, but you will 
learn to forget him some day, and then you 
will see that It has all been for the best." 

E^athleen remained silent for some mo- 
ments. She had scarcely known how happy 
she was until she heard her aunt thus su- 
perfluously endeavor to console her, and 
now, realizing her feelings for the flrst time, 
she was shocked at herself for the exube- 
rance of her gladness. What I was It pos- 
sible she could flnd It in her heart to rejoice 
because the man who loved her, who had 
been willing to put his life In danger to 
save hers, had committed a crime of so 
fearfhl a dye, a crime which placed him 
under the ban of justice and blighted all 
his future prospects? It was dreadful to 
think of being so hard-hearted, and yet she 
could not help It ; she could not force her- 
self to be sorry when she was In truth glad. 
One thing, however, she could do and would 
do, and that was still to befriend the poor 
youth to the utmost of her power; to lighten 
as far as might be the consequences of that 
transgression over which she could not 
bring herself to moum. Poor George I she 
could not but be glad of her release, even 
though purchased at the cost of his guilt 
and suffering, but at least she would leave 
no stone unturned to avert from his head 
public punishment and disgrace. 

<< Aunt," she said, at last, looking up and 
drying her eyes, " we must go to London 
Instantly." 

** To London I" repeated Miss Thome, 
aghast. '<My dear child, what can you 
possibly want to do in London? " 

<* To see Mr. Rnmney, aunt, and beg him 

for mercy. lam aArald they are Inclined to 

be very severe, and, oh, It would be so 

dreadful} Bat sarely when they hear that 

I am ready to pay the two hundred and fifty 

pounds, or any thing they want — Oh, 

Tome, aunt, let us make haste," 



"Kathleen!" cried Miss Thome, In ter- 
ror, for she hardly knew to what lengths 
her niece's eccentricity was capable of carry- 
ing her; "you would never forgive him 
after this, surely? " 

"Forgive him, aunt! Ah! poor crea- 
ture—" 

" You would never marry him, I mean ! " 
almost shrieked Miss Thome. . 

"Aunt!" exclaimed Kathleien, with a 
shudder. " How can you speak of such a 
thing? I would sooner die flrst." 

" Dear child 1 " mur^iured Miss Thome, 
squeezing her niece's hand rapturously. 
For the flrst time for many months she was 
able to breathe quite freely. 

Kathleen hastened to change the subject. 
She was no less delighted than her aunt, — 
so much delighted that she would not have 
had her delight suspected for all the world. 

"But, aunt, we must go to London at 
once. Oh, pray let us lose no time." 

As may be supposed, Miss Thorne did not 
relish the Idea of taking so long a journey 
at a moment's notice. But she did not re- 
fuse, partly because she knew that reAisal 
would be of no use, partly because she was 
too well pleased with Kathleen's emphatic 
renunciation of George Williams as a lover 
to be In the mood for refusing any thing. 

" Very well, my dear. If you will just give 
me a little time to get a few things togeth- 
er. Though I must say It seems to me a 
very unnecessary proceeding, but still If it 
Is to be any satisfaction to you — For of 
course I am well aware, Kathleen, dear, 
what a dreadful trial this must be, and I 
hope you understand that I sympathize with 
you very, very much." 

Kathleen winced and said nothing. It was 
very kind of her aunt to try to comfort her, 
but she knew, and was ashamed of know- 
ing, that she had never stood less In need 
of comfort In her life. 



CHAPTER LIII. 



IN THE HOUR OF NEED. 



With all the speed they could make, Kath- 
leen and her aunt did not arrive In London 
till so late an hour that It was obviously out 
of the question for that day to seek the de- 
sired Interview with George's employer. But 
they were stirring very early next morning, 
and the office in King William Street had 
been only a short while opened when they 
presented themselves, asking to see Mr. 
Bumney. 

That gentleman was as usual at his post, 
and soon Kathleen, timidly following In her 
aunt's wake, found herself ushered Into the 
mysterious Inner sanctuary which had been 
wont to appear so awfUl in George's eyes, 
and which now Indeed seemed hardly less 
so In hers. 

Mr. Rumney's reception of his visitors 
was not caVcxxVateCi \iO ^VKv\\i\^\i \i^T \.^xtQit^, 
and this though. \t. "?jas V\i\.eTi^^^\.o \i^ N^rs 
courteous. Ou "M\aa 1\ioxu^'^ NsxUo^wRNxi^ 
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herself as the sister of his flriend Mr. Thome, 
and the young lady who accompanied her 
as her niece, he bowed low and made a po- 
lite inquiry after Mr. Thome's health; but 
the bow was so formal, and the inquiry so 
solemn and frigid, that Kathleen felt as 
though she had to do with a piece of office 
machinery rather than a man. 

Still, however unimpressionable Mr. 
Kumney looked, an attempt at impressing 
him must at least be made, and Kathleen 
turned an imploring glance toward her aunt, 
mutely entreating her to open the subject 
of their visit. It was not a very pleasant 
or easy subject to open, and probably Miss 
Thome would have preferred to fence it off 
a little longer if she had known how ; but 
Mr. Bumney was so manifestly waiting in 
austere curiosity to learn what such un- 
wonted visitors wanted with him that she 
had no choice but to come to the point at 
once. 

<< I am afraid you will think us sad tres- 
passers ; I know how valuable your time Is. 
But the fact Is, my niece and I have taken 
the liberty of calling to say a few words 
about this unfortunate young man, George 
WiUiams." 

Mr. Kumney frowned Impatiently. 

" I have had quite enough of George Wil- 
liams. I don't want to hear any thing more 
about him." 

The words were uttered at once so dryly 
and so sternly that poor Miss Thorne was 
quite extinguished, and even Kathleen felt 
herself losing hope. 

** Ah I pray, — " she began, pleadingly. 

**I don't want to hear any thing more 
about him," repeated Mr. Kumney, in the 
same tones. <* I have come to a conclusion 
on the subject, and I wish not to be remind- 
ed of it again." 

He spoke so decisively that it seemed to 
Kathleen that he was pronouncing an ir- 
revocable doom, but she still sought to 
struggle against it. 

" A conclusion, Mr. Kumney I Ah I do not 
say that. It is not too late yet ; it Is never 
too late to be merclfhl. And If you will 
only be merclftil this time, you will never 
repent it, and you will eam a blessing—-" 

'< I tell you I have already come to a con- 
clusion," rather hastily interrupted Mr. 
Kumney, — drawing his papers toward him 
the while, and taking a large penflil of Ink, 
as though his time were so valuable that he 
must make the most of it even while he 
talked. *• And I wish to be clearly under- 
stood that I will never again be guilty of 
such weakness under any pretense whatso- 
ever. It is my opinion that in all cases, 
and in commercial cases more especially, a 
criminal ought to be compelled to pay the 
fhU legal penalty of his crimes, and in mak- 
ing an exception in the present instance I 
consider that I have not done what my duty 
to society required of me." 

These enigmatical words, delivered with 

a starched severity of manner that rendered 

them more enigmatical still, made Kathleen 

look at the speaker in a state of supreme 

perplexity in which hope and fear straggled 



for mastery. What conclusion did he mean 
to imply that he had come to ? She found 
his eyes cast down with great rigidity of 
expression on the papers among which he 
was still fumbling, and her fear got the up- 
per hand. But presently she thought she 
saw that he was manipulating his papers 
with an unnecessary amount of fUss and 
clumsiness, and her hope grew strong again. 

**0 Mr. Kumney, is it possible that — 
Do you mean to say you have really an^ 
idea of forgiving him? " 

By this time Mr. Kumney seemed to have 
found the particular document he was In 
search of, and was making an entry In the 
margin with an air of great solemnity. He 
answered Kathleen's question without look- 
ing up from his task, in tones as grim and 
cold as though he had been an autocrat or- 
dering out somebody for execution. 

*' I suppose so. It Is the first time I have 
ever been guilty of such misplaced leniency, 
and it will certainly be the last, — you must 
understand that. But a young woman came 
about it yesterday, making a great scene, 
and I have an extreme aversion to scenes." 

** A young woman I " echoed Kathleen, her 
surprise prevailing over her gratitude. ** I 
did not think he knew anybody in London. 
Who can it have been? " 

** Some relation, I suppose," said Mr. 
Kumney, frigidly. **Her name was Alice 
Williams." 

Kathleen recognized the name at once. 

" Alice Williams 1 Oh, yes ! that is his 
sister, — his adopted sister, at least. And 
so she has really been here, and you have 
really consented — " 

** I do not wish to hear any thing more 
about it," said Mr. Kumney, shifting unea- 
sily on his chair, but still with his eyes 
steadfastly bent on his writing. 

To be thus virtually assured of George's 
safety from criminal prosecution was a great- 
er relief to Kathleen than she could well 
have expressed, and for a few seconds she 
remained mute with inward thankfulness. 
Presently, however, curiosity impelled her 
to speak again. 

"Alice Williams I But I hardly under- 
stand. How did she come to know — He 
went to take refuge with his family at 
Stornmouth, then, I suppose ? " 

<<I know nothing about his family at 
Stornmouth," replied Mr. Kumney, stiffly, 
while he careflilly painted up a word that 
did not seem sufficiently legible. <*A11 I 
know is that this young woman and her par- 
ents were staying in town, and the landlady 
in St. Andrew's Street, happening to have 
their address, took it into her head to send 
and tell them that their friend was being in- 
quired for, and to ask if they had heard any 
thing about him. And this brought the young 
woman here yesterday morning, begging 
and praying, and altogether causing so 
much inconvenience that I was indolent 
enough to let her have vik-aX %bka'^^ixA&^\s^ 
way of sa.vVng\.xo\x\i\^'' 

Her© 'M.r. Uxttxwie^ Vs^OCvMi^Xi^^^^R.'^^ '^'^ 
one side yj \.\.\i ari fy.Vc o^ svr^^xOXvw^s.^^^^^^ 
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io much as perh&ps be expected that It 
would. Pot, as he spoke of Alice's entrea- 
ties, she bad noticed a certain Intonation In 
bis Tolce whlcb SQggested to her that there 
had been a more creditable motive for bis 
forbearance than mere indolence. 

" You are very, very kind, Mr. Rumney," 
she saJd, fervently. 

" I should prei^r to drop the stili]ect,lf 
voa please," he answered, with the same 
diltling severity as before. 

"Very well," said Kathleen, timidly. 
"But I beg yon r pardon, — there la Just one 
thing more I must mention. About the 
mollcy, —the two hundred and fifty pounds, 
you know, — you must allow me to nnder- 
take — " 

" The money la paid, If that Is what yon 
are going to speak about," put In Mr. Rnm- 

"Fald!" ejaculated Kathleen. "And 
who has paid It, then? " 

" The young woman." 

"Alice Williams I" 

" Ves, Alice Williams. It seems she bos 
had a small legacy left her lately, and tbla 
is one of the uses she has thonght proper to 
put it to." 

Kathleen was silent vlth surprise and 
emotion. The conduct of Alice seemed to 
her so beautiful, so aelf-sacrlflcing. In a 
word so sisterly, that It touched her almost 
to tears. 

Mr. Rnmney was silent for a Kttle while 
likewise, tbcn, blowing fals nose rather 
uolaily, bent once more over his work, and 
said la severely apologetic tones ; — 

" I desire it to be quite understood that 
any application of a similar nature which 
may ever be made to me again concerning 
anybodywhobasbeeulu my cmpIoymentwIU 
be summarily rejected. And I think I may 
say I should not have done what I have 
done In this case but for the exceptional 
clrcnmstances attending It, — of the young 
man's illneas, I mean. It is not because I 
have chosen to be Indulgent to a person 
lying at the point of death — " 

"What!" cried Kathleen, seised with 
new alarm, "is he III? Obt what do yon 
mean? Have you heard any thing abont 
him?" 

" Certainly," was the composed answer. 
" I had news of him yesterday morning. 
He is lying dangerously 111 at Brentworth." 

"At Brentworth! How has It hap- 
pened—" 

Mr. Eumney looked up flrom his work 
with an air of serene resignation, and, tak- 
ing a letter from a pigeon-hole In hia desk, 
pnabed It across the table to Kathleen. 

" I received this yeaterday morning Just 
before the young woman's visit. Yon 



Having spoken thus, Mr. Rnmney, with 
the same air of serene resignation as be- 
fore, made another attempt to concentrate 
bimself on bis work, leaving Kathleen to 
tear opea the letter with fingers that trem- 
bled with anxiety end Impatience. She 
ioandlta contentei as foUowB t — 
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Looking very pale, Kathleen ran her eyes 
rerthis letter, then, when she hod flulshed, 
handed It to Miss Thome, saying ; — 

Aunt, we must go to Brentworth di- 
rectly. We cannot let him die all alone 
among strangers." 
" To Brentworth I " fhltered Miss Thome, 
L dismay. 

At this point Mr. Rnmney, raising his 
head slightly teom his desk, interposed in 
his dry, matter-of-fcct tonea : — 

" You need not trouble yourselves ; he is 
already In excellent hands. Tbe young 
— nan has gone to take care of him." 

Indeed! " exclaimed Kathleen, in sur- 

"Yes, directly she aaw that letter she 

bent on going to him instantly. She 

it have been at Brentworth ever since 

last night, and yon may be sure that she 

-"■ ;ure him Ifanybody'can." 

was evident that Mr. Bumney had 
formed a very high opinion of Alice Wil- 
liams, though It was not in his character to 
say BO In as many words. 

Kathleen did not answer ; she was wholly 
engrossed in admiration for the strengtb 
and tenderness of the tie that united this 
sister to this brother. And to think thot It 
was not even a natural tie, but only one 
hallowed by usage and early association! 
Surely under such circumstances such an 
Instance of family aflectton was as rare as It 

as beaut 1 nil. 

Meanwhile Mr. Rumney bod resumed his 
writing with so manifest a desire to dis- 
courage ftirther conversation that it was 
Impossible not to take the bint. So pres- 
ently Miss Thome made an apology — very 
gracloiiB\y recei^ea — toT\iKv\BftMe6v*»w^ 
so long apDO Wb \.Vme, Kn4, vilftv a -^Wui 
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drew, and Mr. Rnmney was left to himself, 
to forget the disagreeable subject of George 
Williams as.soon as might be. 

Miss Thome would have been very glad 
to forget it too, bat Kathleen would not let 
her. 

'* Aunt," she began, as soon as they were 
alone again, << I am sorry to give you so 
much trouble, but we really must go to 
Brentworth. I cannot rest till I hear how 
that poor creature is going on. He must 
be drcadftiUy ill, evidently. And oh, only 
think if he were to die I " 

The idea of George's death was indeed 
very terrible to her. She thought of the 
joy which she had felt in being set tree 
ft-om him even at the cost of his guilt and 
Infamy, of the Joy that she could not help 
feeling still, and it seemed to her that if he 
were to die she could never forgive her- 
self. 

*'I cannot be happy till I know how he 
is/' she replied to her aunt's expostulations. 
"You must not say we can do no good; 
there is no knowing how it might comfort 
him even at the last to hear that we have 
not quite lost all interest in his fate. And 
O aunt ! when others have been so good to 
Lira, when that girl who is only his adopted 
sister has gone through fire and water for 
him almost, — only fancy what he could 
think of us if we were to let him die and 
not so much as inquire after him. We mnst 
go, aunt, we really mnst." 

Miss Thome still attempted a feeble re- 
sistance, but It was of no nse. As nsual, 
the stronger will prevailed, and shortly 
afterward aunt and niece found themselves 
whirling along the same road, with its land- 
marks of village churches and country- 
houses and rustic railway-stations, along 
which they had whirled yesterday on their 
way to London. 

The journey was not very cheerftil. Miss 
Thome, wom out with so much unaccus- 
tomed exertion, was dozing in a comer of 
the carriage almost all the time, so that 
Kathleen had nothing to distract her fix>m 
her own meditations, which for the most 
part were dreary enough. Was George to 
lit'e or die ? — that was the great question 
which she sat pondering, and it was a very 
painful one. Ah I if to die, how tragic a 
termination of the burlesque romance of 
which in her sentimental folly she had made 
him the hero! But, pray Heaven that he 
might not die, pray Heaven that the loving 
care of that devoted sister might have 
already saved him I What a beautlfUl thing 
was a sister's love, to be sure I It was 
really very strange that poets, who had so 
glorified other kinds of alfection, had not 
done more justice to this. 

With these and similar reflections still 
passing through her head, she found her- 
self at last approaching her Journey's end. 
As the time drew near for resolving those 
doubts as to poor George's condition which 
had so tormented her, she became more and 
more anxious, and when finally Bremtwortli 
station was reached, she alighted In a per- 
/bct fever of nervouanesa and impatience. 



In a very few minutes more, she was 
standing with her aunt in the little old« 
fashion^ passage of the Plough Inn, ask* 
ing after the invalid up stairs. 

''He's been doing a little better since 
yesterday evening," they were told by the 
landlady, a stout, cosy-looking woman who 
came out of her ilttle private room at the 
back on overhearing their inquiries. *' Very 
bad he is still, you know, but not quite so 
bad as he has been. H^ was bad up to 
yesterday, to be sure; it's not to be be* 
lleved how bad he was, or the deal of nurs- 
ing he took. As I say to Miss Williams, — 
that's the young lady who came down yes* 
terday evening to take care of him, yon 
know, — she nor nobody can't tell what 
we've had to do with him, because, do you 
see, it was Just after she came that he 
seemed to take the tum. But of course we 
are only too thankftd to have been of use ; 
and, as I tell my husband, it will be a sweet 
thought to us hereafter to have saved a 
poor fellow-creature's life that we knew 
nothing about nor ever expected to be re- 
warded for. That is to say, if he really is 
saved, poor young gentleman, for he is not 
by no means to be called out of danger yet. 
It was only this aftemoon the doctor said 
he might drop off fh>m nothing but weak- 
ness." 

Kathleen had been Inflnitely relieved at 
first, but this conclusion renewed her 
fears. 

'* Can I see Miss Williams ? " she asked, 
anxiously. '' I should like to hear what she 
thinks." 

''Certainly, miss," said the landlady. 
"Jane," she called out, and a very youthful 
and raw-looking chambermaid came for- 
ward at the summons, — " mn up stairs and 
tell Miss Williams there are some ladles 
down here who would like to speak to 
her." 

" Oh, but I will not give her the trouble 
of coming down I " said Kathleen, quickly, 
and, leaving Miss Thome to rest in the 
landlady's parlor, she followed her guide up 
stairs. 

They went up two or three fiights, stop- 
ping at last at a door on the top landing, at 
which the girl tapped gently, while Kath- 
leen, with a beating heart, waited a few 
paces behind, in momentary expectation of 
seeing Alice come out. But Alice did not 
appear, and, after a few moments spent in 
waiting, the tap was repeated. Still there 
was no answer, and, after another short 
interval of waiting, the girl opened the door 
softly and looked in. Through the half- 
open door came the babbling, confhsed mur* 
mur of a voice which Kathleen recognized, 
but which seemed to her so changed that as 
she i^cognized it she almost shuddered, 

"He's a-talking to himself again, poor 
dear," whispered the girl, solemnly, to Kath- 
leen, and then stared once more into the 
room with a mlxtat^ ot «jsr^ wA ^sqrSss^^ . 

W\t\i a "P^Jlft tWife Wi!\ \X^\Si^&»5?^"^^5SaiS5Ri^ 

she YiaA wet \ife«BLXia%x wk? Q?ofcV^ ^^^'^ 
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and she was terribly Arightened, and yet she 
f^lt under a kind of fieiscination that im- 
pelled her to see and hear all that she 
could. 

There was not much to be seen. A 
darkened chamber, with abed at the further 
end of it, and beside the bed a slight, girl- 
ish figure bending down to smooth the 
pillows. Nor was there much to be heard 
cither, — only the same babbling, confhsed 
murmur as before, with here and there a 
few words distinguishable. 

"Very pleasant — the beautiM sea — 
Let us walk down there — that fresh, cool 
beach — I and my wife — Who was it said 
you were not my wife, Alice ? — Ah I but 
you are — you — nobody else — you — I 
love you, Alice, I love you, I love you, I 
love you." 

E^athleen stood transfixed on the thresh- 
old, hearing all, and at last understanding 
all. Like a fiash of light the truth had burst 
upon her. George had been In love with 
Alice, and Alice had been in love with George 
and she, Kathleen, had been the interloper 
that had come to disturb the current of their 
lives when it was running so smoothly. He 
had never loved her, had only been dazzled 
by her wealth, betrayed by it to desert his 
old love, his guardian angel, his true honor 
and true happiness. She had thought to be 
sacrificing herself to her generosity while 
all the time she had only been sacrificing 
him to her vanity. Ah ! her vanity, — her 
wretched vanity, — what ruin it had made I 

Again the voice from the bed went up, 
this time with a wailing, passionate cry, 
very painful to hear, while two thin, wasted 
hands were stretched forth beating the air 
oonvulsively as though in search of some- 
thing. 

. "Alice — dear Alice — where are you — 
Alice!— Ah! here — I have found her— 
again after all this while— dear Alice — 
She will take care of me — they cannot 
touch me now — Ah! rest, rest — rest at 
last — so tired — cool green shade, soft 
bank — Alice." 

The convulsive movement ceased, the 
murmuring voice became hushed, and all 
was still, — so still that Kathleen listened in 
something like terror until a faint sound of 
measured breathing came to relieve her. 

The same momentary fear seemed to have 
struck the watcher by the bedside also, for 
at that reassuring sound she folded her 
hands as though in silent thankfulness, and 
looked fervently upward. Then, having 
glanced once more at the sleeper, she noise- 
lessly adjusted the bed-curtains and glided 
away with a deep-drawn sigh of relief. 

In turning from the bed she became aware 
for the first time of the presence of Kath- 
leen, who still was standing motionlesit in 
. the doorway. As the eyes of the two met, 
Alice gave a little start, — a start of recog- 
nition as much as of surprise, — and with 
an involuntary shrinking movement recoiled 
apace or two toward the bed. 
^or an instant tbey continued looking at 
^acli other in silence; then Kathleen ad- 
yaaceda step, and stUl in silence held forth 



her hand. Of course Alice could not do 
otherwise than respond to this invitation, 
but she went forward with almost the same 
shrinking movement with which she had 
just before drawn back. And when she put 
out her hand it was with a stiffhcss and 
frigidity so diflbrent from what might have 
been expected of her that any one less de- 
termined to be friendly than Kathleen could 
hardly have failed to feel chilled and dis- 
couraged. 

But Kathleen was quite determined, and 
clasped the reluctant hand in hers with an 
eager cordiality that ought to have over- 
come its reluctance at once. And even this 
did not satisfy her ; in another moment, as 
though yielding to an irresistible impulse, 
she bent forward and pressed her lips on 
Alice's cheek, whispering : — 

" Dear Alice, forgive me, — I understand 



now. 



»* 



CHAPTER LIV. 

BACK IN HARBOB. 

Alice herself did not very well under- 
stand, however, and, surprised and half 
alarmed, remained strangely unresponsive, 
even making a little movement as though to 
withdraw herself from so unexpected a 
demonstration. But Kathleen would not let 
her escape, and, still retaining firm hold of 
her hand, gently drew her into a little dress- 
ing-room that opened out of the sick cham- 
ber, where she might say what she had to 
say without danger of disturbing the inva- 
lid. 

" Yes, Alice, I understand now, — under- 
stand all the harm I did you, and ask your 
pardon humbly. Ah ! how vain I was, — how 
wickedly vain I — but I meant it all well. 
I thought he loved me, and I could not bear 
the idea of making him unhappy, — when 
he had saved my life, you know. But I see 
now how it was ; he loved you and none but 
you all the time, and when I thought I was 
saving him from brei^ing his heart I was 
really ruining his happiness, and yours, and 
— Oh I that horrible vanity of mine, — how 
much it has to answer for I Can you ever 
forgive me, Alice ? " • 

Alice began to understand now. Miss St. 
Quintin had never really been in love with 
George, had only made the mistake of think- 
ing that George was in love with her, and 
had encouraged him from motives of com- 
passion and gratitude. And, understanding 
this, Alice's feelings toward Miss St. Quin- 
tin underwent a sudden and complete revo- 
lution. The hand that had hitherto endured 
the pressure of Kathleen's so coldly and un- 
graciously nestled itself further into that 
friendly clasp as though for sympathy, the 
downcast eyes were momentarily raised 
with a look of tender apology and depreca- 
tion, then lowered again to conceal the tears 
that rushed Vnto tXi^Ta. ^y^s^xiW^ WvQ^^\.^tsct^ 
were no longer to \>^ eo\ic^^\^^> a?ci^ XXsLft 
pale face that naOi ae^xaa^ ack Ym^^^vN^ ^ 
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little while before, was bent down convalsed 
with silent weeping over Kathleen's hand, 
on which at the same time was pressed a 
long, fervent kiss. 

*' Dear Alice I" said Kathleen, speaking 
with difflcalty through her own emotion. 
Ah ! how I have made you suffer, and how 
good yon are ! But it shall be made up to 
you now, yes, and to him too, — all the mis- 
chief that I have done. I owe you both a 
great deal, — I feel that, — and directly I 
am of age, I will do what I can to show it. 
You must think where you would like to 
live, and how, and what business would suit 
him best, and — " 

Alice looked up with her sad eyes grate- 
fully yet beseechingly ; the thought of the 
future which was still so uncertain was 
more than she could bear. 

**If only he gets well again," she mur- 
mured, mournfully. 

** Oh, he must, — he shall, — he must!" 
cried Kathleen, with energy. "Why, you 
have almost cured him already ; look, how 
much better he is since yon came 1 Alice, 
dear Alice, don't ; indeed you have no cause." 

For Alice was covering her face with her 
hands and weeping very bitterly. 

**It is very wrong, very ungrateful, I 
know,'* sobbed Alice, vainly endeavoring 
to dry her tears; **but I cannot help it. 
You are so kind, and I have been so lonely 
and unhappy, watching him all night with 
nobody to comfort me. And then my father 
and mother are angry, and that makes it so 
much worse to bear. They are angry be- 
cause I can't help forgiving him and caring 
for him ; but I could not do any thing else ; 
indeed I could not. Only it makes me feel 
so miserable to think that I have offended 
them." 

And poor Alice's tears flowed faster than 
ever. 

Kathleen caressed her very kindly. 

** Dear Alice, you must not, indeed you 
must not. You shall not be lonely any 
more. I will not leave Brentworth till he is 
well again and you are happy. And they 
shall come too, — your father and mother, 
I mean. I will write to them this very day, 
and tell them that they must forgive you, — 
and him too, — that it was all my fault, and 
that I am going to make it up to both of 
you. Oh! I am sure they will not resist 
then ; nobody could be so cruel. Trust me, 
Alice, you are going to be very, very happy." 

Alice tried to smile in token of gratitude, 
but broke down in the attempt, once more 
faltering : — 

** If only he gets well again." 

"Ah I but surely he will get well again," 
said Kathleen, earnestly, and aS she spoke 
there went up from her heart an inward 
prayer for George's recovery almost as ar- 
dent as any that Alice herself could have 
formed. For she felt that, if George died, 
her whole life must be poisoned by the idea 
that she was in some measure responsible 



terested was decided. Day followed day, 
and still George continued hovering be- 
tween life and death, the balance seeming 
sometimes to incline to one side, sometimes 
to the other, and this in spite of the tender 
and unremitting care of the most devoted 
nurse that ever watched by a sick pillow. 

Poor Alice was sadly depressed by the 
small success of her exertidns, but she was 
no longer lonely and unAriended as she had 
been during the first few hours of her self- 
imposed task. All this time she was in con« 
stant communication with Kathleen, who, 
with Miss Thome, was established in a 
neighboring hotel, and came to see her and 
inquire after the invalid several times a day. 
Nor was this all that Kathleen was able to 
do to lighten the poor girl's sorrows. True 
to her word, she had written to Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams a letter of intercession for 
the young people, — a letter which, between 
the urgency of its pleading and the liberality 
of its promises, had accelerated the pardon 
which for that matter it would not have 
been in their natures to withhold long, and 
had brought them down to Brentworth at 
once. And if on their first arrival they were 
still not quite melted toward the man who 
had requited their benefactions by disgrac- 
ing the name they had given him and nearly 
breaking their daughter's heart, the soften- 
ing process was completed when they saw 
the poor fellow in the state to which his 
faults and follies had reduced hiin. The old 
parental feeling of protection and loving- 
kindness grew once more strong within 
them, and not only did they make no op- 
position to the idea of receiving him bactf 
into their home in the event of his recovery 
as their son and their daughter's husband, 
but they even entered with zest into the 
schemes that were on foot for transferring 
that home for his sake into another country 
and another hemisphere. Thus Alice had 
every thing to comfort her except the one 
thing she pined for, — the assurance of 
George's life being spared to her. 

At length, very slowly and by almost im- 
perceptible degrees, such an assurance 
came. The change at first was slight, but 
it continued to go on, and every day some 
new symptom of it showed itself. The 
fever began to abate, the pulse grew calmer 
and more regular, the intervals of sleep 
became longer and apparently more re- 
freshing. And as these improvements took 
place in the bodily state of the patient, 
there was a gradual clearing and unclouding 
of his mental focultles which was more en- 
couraging still. His eyes, no longer vacant 
and wandering as heretofore, rested on the 
objects round them with a look of intelli- 
gence. He began to watch the people that 
came into his room, and to be excited by the 
appearance of a familiar fUce, — so much so 
that Mr. and Mrs. Williams and Kathleen 
judged it more prudent to discontinue tV^aVt 

_ ^ visits lO \J[ift S\.OR.-OQSKC&i^^« "^^ «<S§SSS«!S5^ 

for Ms fate, — a heavy penalty for past folly \ xecogtiVxeeL k\\a^ ^^o, ^^^'^'^^^^?f^'^^??\ 
and vanity, \ exactly IdeivWt^ ^^^ , ^^^ ^"^^ ^^x^^^^ 

It was long before the question In wliicli\eyea tas\.ftXifeOL o^ \ie^ ^^"^ J^SSv^W^^^ 
the new-made- friends were so deeply in-\get\iet \vVt\iWi\xvX«^'^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
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that went to her very heart. But it was not 
necessary for her to deny herself the luxury 
of personal attendance at his bedside, for 
her presence did not seem to excite him as 
that of the others did, but rather to soothe and 
tranquillize him, and he was always the 
most restless and disturbed when she 
chanced to be temporarily absent from her 
post. 

Still, even after he had thus shown symp- 
toms of regaining the power of coherent 
thought, his weakness and languor continued 
to be yery great, — so great that fdr some 
time he seemed incapable or making the 
exertion of translating thought into lan- 
guage. As the days passed on he began to 
murmur forth a word or two at a time ex- 
pressive of his wants ; but- even after this 
it was long before He made an attempt at 
any tiling like connected conversation. 
Nor was Alice sorry that it was so; she 
thought of the explanations that could 
hardly be withheld when he should recover 
sufficient mental energy to talk, and adk 
questions, and was anxious to Ward off such 
excitement f^om him as long as possible. 

But In the natural course of his convales- 
cence it was inevitable that the crisis which 
she thus almost dreaded should sooner oi 
later come, and one day it came. 

He had been sleeping a long time that 
morning, and she was sitting as usual sew- 
ing by his bedside, ever and anon glancing 
up from her work to look at him, when all 
at once on raising her eyes she discovered 
that he was lying awake watching her, with 
the same inquiring expression on his face 
that she had so often already seen there. 

** Alice I " he said, as their eyes met, and 
she started at the sound of his voice, half 
in joy to hear it, half in apprehension of 
what might be coming. It was the first 
time since his recovery from delirium tiiat 
he had addressed her by name. 

She smiled one of her grave, quiet smiles, 
and told him he must try to fall asleep 
again. 

But he was not in the mood for sleeping 
more Just now, and lay looking at her with 
his large, hollow eyes so persistently that 
her own dropped under his gaze. 

** Alice," he said at last in his weak, 
quavering voice, sounding so strange and 
yet so familiar, " is it really you ? *' 

She smiled the same smile as before (she 
had much ado to keep it from passing into 
a sob), and answered : — 

"Yes, dear George, it is really I. But 
you must not talk any more just now, or 
you will tire yourself." 

" Really you I " he muttered, not heeding 
her it^ unction. *<AhI how often I have 
wanted to ask ; but I was afraid it could not 
be. It seemed so strange to think how it 
could happen so, you know." 

He paused and lay a while dreamily mus- 
ing, and she said nothing, hoping that he 
might be going to fall asleep again. But 
saan be turned bis eyes once more toward 
ber and asked : — 
f _^^«^ day is tbis, Alice ? " 
Wbat day?'* she stammered, trembling 



as she thought of what might be In his 
head. 

" Yes, what day ? " he repeated, and there 
was a nervous impatience in his tones 
which increased her dread of the inquisi- 
tion that might be before her. " What day 
of the month ? what month ? ** 

She hesitated ; but he was looking at her 
so intently that she felt it would be of no 
use to attempt evading the question. 

*<The 20th of August," she answered, 
faintly. 

** The 20th of August." He paused again, 
and lay considering for another brief space. 
Then, raising himself on his elbow, he 
looked scrutinizingly round the room as 
though examining it. <<What place is 
this ? " he asked, presently. 

" Dear George, you must not excite your- 
self so. Lie down, and try to sleep, — for 
my sake do." 

"What place is this?" he vociferated, 
**what place, I say? Not — not — not a 
prison, surely 1 " 

She saw his mistake, and came as quickly 
as possible to his relief. 

"No, no!" she exclaimed, "what can 
make you think of such a thing? Dear 
George, no; this is the Plough Inn at 
Brentworth. 

" At Brentworth I Ah ! I remember." 

He seemed momentarily relieved, but 
soon relapsed into thought, and just as 
Alice was about to speak again with a timid 
entreaty that he would compose himself to 
rest, he raised his eyes, and, looking at her 
fixedly, inquired : — 

"Alice, have you heard of anything that 
has happened at the office since I have 
been away?" 

"You must go to sleep again, George; 
you must indeed. It is very bad for you to 
talk so much." 

" Do you know any thing? " he asked with 
increasing vehemence. 

" O George, pray — " 

" You do, you do I " he exclaimed, trem- 
bling with agitation. "Ah I what is it? 
tellme, or— " . 

" It is over now," she hastened to assure 
him. " Believe me, it is over now, it is in- 
deed." 

" Over I what do you mean? how can it 
be over? It is found out, then — found 
out I " 

He rung his hands desperately. 

" George, dear George, do I not tell you 
it is all over? The money is paid, and Mr. 
Rumney has forgiven you — indeed, indeed 
it is so." 

" The money paid I " he echoed, in bewil- 
derment. "The two hundred and fifty 
pounds I " 

"Yes, the two hundred and fifty pounds. 
You need never think of it any more ; it is 
all over." 

"Paid!" he repeated, vacantly. "And 
who — " 

" You must. Tvot. ftxcVta yourself, George, 
you must uot Te«\\y. 'fiV'&^A^* \^fc«i&^ \\^ 
downagalu." • ^ ^, ^ ^ 

She spo^e so v^tsu»aVi€ls XxwjX. \i^ w^ 
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longer resisted her gentle authority, and, 
salfering his head to fall back on the pillow 
with a long breath of inexpressible relief, 
lay motionless for some time as though 
tired out. He remained thus so long that 
Alice thought he was surely sleeping. 

But he was not sleeping, and presently 
she saw him raise himself once more on his 
arm and fix his eyes attentively on her face, 
— as attentively as though it were a page 
which he sought to read. The look was 
one which reassured at the same time that 
it discomposed her, its earnest thoughtfUl- 
ness making it Impossible to doubt that he 
was in complete possession of all his 
faculties. 

For some time he watched her, she being 
80 confused the while that she knew not 
what to say to divert his attention. At last 
he spoke : — 

** Alice, I believe it was you who paid the 
money." 

**I — O George I — Will you not please 
try to sleep a little?" 

'<It was you, Alice. Ah I I see it was. 
You cannot deny it." 

"You must not excite yourself about 
such things now, dear George." 

** Alice— angel — after all that I have 
done I And that you should be the one to 
save me I O Alice I Alice ! " 

** Think no more about itj us t now. The doc- 
tor says — Ah I no, no, for Heaven's sake I " 

He had buried his face in the pillow, and 
was sobbing like a child. 

'* I cannot help it, I cannot help it," he 
panted. " When I think what might have 
been, and how happy — And now, now — to 
know that I have lost you — ah I what shall 
I do?" 

It was evidently useless for the present 
to think of turning his thoughts into another 
channel. The only thing to be done was 
to try to comfort him. 

"Lost me, George I" she said, with a 
tremulous smile. " But have you not found 
me again? Am I not here now? " 

** Ah! you know what I mean," he cried, 
despairingly, "you know what I mean. I 
have been unworthy of you, and I have lost 
you, — lost you I " 

He spoke with an accent of such anguish 
that her heart was rent with grief and pity. 
She crept a step nearer to him and slid her 
hand gently into one of his, turning away 
her head, however, as she did so. 

" Do you not know me better than that, 
George ? " she said, softly. 

He looked up suddenly and eagerly, 
pressing her hand with a vehemence of 
which in his weak state he could hardly 
have been deemed capable. 

" Alice ! what is that you said? Do you 
mean — Let me see your face, — one look. 
Alice, Alice, is it possible, — after all I have 
done, — is it possible you can care for me 
stUl?" 

She turned toward him for an instant, 

giving him a glimpse of a face grave and 

tearfiil, bat overspread with an unwonted 

glow, which showed that some unaccustomed 

emotion must be at work; then quickly 



averted it again, whispering, "I never 
cared for you so much, George, as I do 
now." 

He carried her hand to his lips, and 
covered it with kisses. "Alice — wife — 
darling Alice — wife I Ah I how happy — " 

All at once he stopped, and relaxed his 
hold of her hand. She looked at him in 
alarm; he had not fainted, as she had 
feared, but his face had assumed a look of 
indescribable despondency. 

" I am ruined, — disgraced — " he groaned, 
shaking his head drearily. " I have nothing 
to give you, — not a farthing in the world. 
I can not even work for you, — for who 
would trust me after what I have done? 
No, there is no hope ; it would be better if 
I could die at once. I have ruined myself, 
I will not ruin you too." 

"George, dear George, you are not 
ruined. Listen to me, and I will tell you 
good news. Miss St. Quintin — " 

A look of pain crossed his face. 

" Miss St. Quintin I Ah I do not speak of 
her. All that time is like a dreadful dream." 

" But I must speak of her, or you will not 
understand. And you must try not to dis- 
like hearing s^out her, George, for she has 
been so kind, — oh,. so kind, you have no 
idea. When you were lying so ill, I don't 
know what I should have done if it had not 
been for her. And that is not all ; she has 
promised to make you comfortable for life 
when you get well." 

He stared doubtftilly for a moment, then, 
when he began to realize the fUU force of 
Alice's words, his eyes filled with grateful 
tears, and he faltered forth humbly : — 

" Miss St. Quintin is very good. I have 
not deserved any thing ftrom her I know, — 
nobody knows it better than I do. I have 
used her very badly too, fori took advan- 
tage of her being so fond of me to try to 
marry her only because she was rich and a 
fine lady. I wonder now what she could see 
to be fond of in me, that I do." 

Alice did not stop to explain her grounds 
for thinking that perhaps Miss St. Quintin 
had after all not been quite so fond of the 
poor fellow as he seemed to imagine, but 
went on quickly : — 

" Yes, she is going to give you three 
thousand pounds directly she becomes of 
age, and only think what may be done with 
three thousand pounds. A nice little busi- 
ness, or perhaps a farm, if you would like 
to go to Australia — " 

" Australia, yes I " he cried, eagerly, — 
" the very thing. Australia, where nobody 
knows me ; where I may begin a new life — 
Ah, it makes me strong again to think of it. 
You will go with me, Alice ? *' he added, with 
sudden anxiety. 

"If you wish it," she murmured, and 
once more turned away her face to conceal 
the bright glow that rose to it. 

He seized her unresisting hand, and 
rained on it Qi.i;^'^ «k\L'^^«t oH^sik&'ewsi* '\^:v'^>^^.^ 
8tUl \io\aiviS Vt tenaVi e^a»^'^^\^^!^a»^^'^ 
he loo1s.ea w^ wi^ eX^'fe^^^^^^^^ '^'^'^^ 
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right to be I Bat if I have not deserved 
yoa, I need you, — God knows how much I 
need you. For I have been very wicked, 
Alice, but please Heaven yon will make a 
good man of me yet." 

To this Alice, half choked with glad 
tears, could only answer by again entreating 
him to lie down and rest. It was some time 
before her persuasions were of any avail, 
but at last, — moved by her arguments, and 
more perhaps by the power of a certain 
bribe which he exacted, and the payment 
of which dyed her cheeks with a deeper crim- 
son than ever — he promised to do his best 
to compose himself to sleep. And no soon- 
er had she seen every thing about him com- 
fortably adjusted than she deprived him of 
all temptation to break his word by hurry- 
ing from the room. She longed to be alone, 
and, when she was alone, poured forth all 
the emotions of her loving heart, its grat- 
itude for the past, its tender hopes for the 
ftiture, in prayer as fervent as ever found 
its way from earth to heaven. 

It need not be said how Kathleen rejoiced, 
the next time that she <^ed to make her in- 
quiries after the patient, at the good news 
which was awaiting her. George was re- 
stored to health and. hope, and she was 
delivered from what she had felt to be an 
enormous weight of responsibility. 

But, infinitely relieved though she found 
herself, Kathleen was yet not happy. How 
could she be happy when, still remember- 
ing Hugo as she did, she had every reason 
to think that he had forgotten her? For 
although Mr. Finney by his inquiries had 
announced George's transgression at North- 
ington House and to the whole village of 
Ashcote; although, as Kathleen told her- 
self twenty times a day, the fact of her 
liberation was thus perfectly well known to 
all whom it concerned, yet Hugo had taken 
no cognizance of it. She had been staying 
for more than a fortnight within four miles 
of where he lived ; it was impossible to be- 
lieve, that in a gossiping provincial neigh- 
borhood he had remained ignorant of the 
movements of one who, from the footing on 
which she had stood at Northington Park, 
was the' object of so much curiosity as 
Kathleen; and yet ho had not given a 
sign of being aware of her existence. 
Under these circumstances it was inevitable 
tiiat certain wild hopes which had been 
floating in her brain for the first few days 
of her emancipation should gradually lose 
color and brightness, and at last fade away 
altogether. He was disgusted with her, 
she thought, — for in all the pain which his 
silence caused, there was no bitterness in 
her mind against him, — disgusted with 
her, and who could wonder? He was too 
sensible and superior to have any patience 
with one who had made such a bungle of 
her life as she had done, and had decided to 
forget her, — had forgotten her probably 
by this time. Yes, of course he had for- 
srotten her, — what was there about her 
worth remembering? 

Tet, though she tried bard to be resigned 
to what she thus tutored herself to regard 



as a merited punishment, she was still not 
happy under it. She was not happy, — not 
made happy even by Alice's welcome tid- 
ings. When, on her return fh>m the Plough 
Inn that day, she sought her aunt to tell her 
that George was better, and that there was 
nothing to prevent their leaving for St. 
Quintln at the end of the week, a mournfal 
vibration was audible in her voice which 
made Miss Thorne tremble, and inwardly 
thank Heaven that the young man had fouud 
a young woman in his own class willing to 
marry him out of hand. 



CHAPTER LV. 
A GOSSIP wnn betsy larkins. 

Kathleen was mistaken ; Hugo had not 
forgotten her. 

He had not forgotten her, and was indig- 
nant with himself that he had not. Indig- 
nant with himself, for all this time, while 
she thought that of course he must know 
she was released and ready to listen to him 
if he would, he in truth regarded her as 
more unattainable than ever, and not only 
as unattainable, but as not worthy to bo 
sought. He knew of George's fault, as she 
had calculated that he must ; but he had not 
drawn from his knowledge, as she had sup- 
posed he could not fall to do, the conclusicm 
that she was free. For, scarcely forty- eight 
hours after the news had reached Ashcote and 
Northington Park of George being a de- 
faulter, the further intelligence came that 
Miss St. Quintin had hurried off to Brent- 
worth to see him and take up her quarters 
near him during his illness, — a display of 
zeal from which the gossips of the neigh- 
borhood inferred, perhaps not quite unnatu- 
rally, that the past was overlooked and the 
engagement still going on. And this delu- 
sion of the gossips of the neighborhood 
Hugo shared. Poor Kathleen would have 
been dreadfully shocked could she have 
guessed that her conduct was capable of 
bearing such a construction^ in Hugo's eyes ; 
and yet under the circumstances such a con- 
struction could hardly be said to be un- 
reasonable. After all, what was he to 
think? He had found out before, or fancied 
he had found out, that Kathleen was gen- 
uinely in love with the fellow, and this new 
proof of infatuation only showed that she 
was a little more deeply in love, and a 
little less carefhl of her character as a lady, 
than he had given her credit for. 

** A girl utterly devoid of self-respect — 
made up of anomalies — not worth a second 
thought — inherently wanting in lady-like 
feeling — most singular and undesirable 
person altogether." 

Such were the internal comments he was 
making on Kathleen every hour and almost 
every minute of the day, accompanied with 
many savage denunciations of his own idi- 
ocy In ever having fancied himself in love 
wltli her. "BtLt. xYiovi^ \vfe v?^^ \A\x.^xV^ 
ashamed ot wYiat \vft n^^s hon? ^\<i\i.^^^ Xo 
coll a tTaiis\eiit. Yi8Al\i<A»a.Wo\i,\ife ^loxA^tiqX., 
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perhaps for the very reason that he was so 
mnch ashamed, bring himself exactly to 
forget it. He was constantly telling him- 
self that he would banish the snbject from 
his mind A:om that moment forth; yet he 
was constantly dwelling on it and its pa- 
thology, constantly wondering how he 
could have been so deluded, constantly re- 
calling every look and gesture and word 
which might be supposed to throw a light 
on the mystery of his past weakness. He 
was cured of his folly, — so he was entirely 
persuaded, — but the recollection that he 
had been capable of such folly still rankled, 
and the more it rankled the less he was able 
to throw it off. 

Such was the uneasy state of Hugo's 
thoughts and feelings at this time, that if 
he had been quite his own master he would 
probably have sought distraction in travel. 
But though old Mr. Northlngton now 
seemed completely recovered fh>m the 
effects of the period of excitement he had 
passed through, it would evidently have 
been almost cruel to leave him, even for a 
few weeks, just after his nerves had been 
so rudely shaken. So, however sorely 
against the grain, Hugo remained all this 
while at Northlngton House, spending his 
time pretty much as usual, — superintending 
works of improvement on the estate, bear- 
ing his uncle company in somewhat hum- 
drum style in-doors, riding about the coun- 
try, strolling in the park; in short, 
outwardly conducting himself as though 
no such person as Kathleen St. Quintin had 
ever crossed his path. But for all that, he 
could not help being uncomfortably op- 
pressed by the recollection of Kathleen St. 
Quintin at every turn. He was so much 
ashamed to think of having been even tem- 
porarily infatuated by a person of her de- 
scription. 

And then it was not only that he was 
ashamed. He was conscious of a certain 
hardness and want of color about his life, 
which might have been always there before, 
but at all events had never been disagree- 
ably perceptible till that short dream of 
poetry and romance had come upon him 
which his last interview with Kathleen had 
so abruptly terminated. The dream had 
been very short, but it liad been pleasant 
enough to make the dry realities of the 
work-a-day world — those realities which 
as a practical man he had hitherto always 
piqued himself on accepting as the be-all 
and end-all of existence — appear supremely 
distasteful and repellent. He was disap- 
pointed, and people who are disappointed 
are generally more or less the worse for 
It. 

Thus things were going with Hugo, un- 
satisfactorily enough, when one afber- 
noon — it was two or three days after that 
eventftil twentieth of August which had 
witnessed the troth-plighting of George and 
Alice — he happened to have a call to make 
on his old fMend Mrs. Larklns, who, he had 
Just heard, bad been laid up with an attack 
ofastbma. 
The old woman bad been very iU, but was 

M 



by this time on the road to recovery, and was 
already well enough to have returned to 
her accustomed place at the kitchen fireside, 
where Hugo now found her. As usual, she 
was delighted to see him. 

<*It's done me good already only to look 
at you," she declared, when she had an- 
swered his first inquiries concerning her 
health. *'Tou*re like a bottle of doctor's 
stuff any day ; and so you are, Mr. Hugo, 
though it's only a poor old 'oman like me as 
says it." 

Hugo accepted the somewhat equivocal 
compliment very graceftilly. 

** I am very much obliged to you for your 
good opinion," he answered. **If I had 
known you were so ill, I would have come 
to see you before this, but what with one 
thing and another I have had a great deal 
to do lately. I was to have gone to India, 
you know." 

<< Ah, yes! I know, Mr. Hugo. And oh! 
the good hearing it was to me that it was 
all off again, there's no telling. To think 
of you being back in your rights again, 
and never to be out of them no more — I 
thought I should ha' died of Joy a'most. 
For it's what I've always said, and what 
I always will say, that there's not a gen- 
tleman twixt here and Lnnnon fit to hold a 
candle to my Mr. Hugo — no, nor a duke 
nor a lord, if it comes to that." 

<* Your partiality blinds you, I am afraid, 
my good Mrs. Larklns." 

**And s'pose it does, shouldn't I be a 
brute beast if it didn't?" rejoined Mrs. 
Larklns, hotly. **What! and you so kind 
to me, and the only one in the world as 
ever could think it worth while to be kind 
to such a poor miserable old creature, — 
leastways when I say that, I mean except 
Miss St. — There, that'll do, sir,you put me 
out so that you make me say more than I 
ought to." 

** Miss who? " asked Hugo, with suddenly 
aroused interest. <<What name did you 

say?" 

The old woman hesitated in evident con- 
fhsion. 

<< Well, then. Miss St. Quintin, sir," she 
answered, in a low voice. " I beg your par- 
don for mentioning her, I'm sure. I'm well 
aware she aint one as you can like to hear 
tell about, after all that's happened." 

Hugo was quite startled for a moment at 
finding Betsy Larkins so intimately ac- 
quainted with his feelings. But presently 
he remembered that Miss St. Quintin had 
been the main instrument in temporarily 
ousting him firom his inheritance, and un- 
derstood that the old woman's delicacy 
admitted of a very simple explanation. 

*< Oh, I have not the slightest objection ! " 
he replied, with a shrug of the shoulders 
intended to imply the most supreme in- 
difference. *< And what were you saying of 
Miss St. Quintin, — something about her 
having been kind to you^ Yrete ^^o^ ts^q.^.^" 

been, and tYi^Va ^^xX.tj\sv, 1^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
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an J thing else her sending over Arom Brent- 
worth three times a week to see how I was, 
with basketfUls of beantlM yellow jelly, and 
lovely port wine that yon never tasted the 
likes of, and grapes, and I don't know what. 
As kind as an angel, sir," the old woman 
summed up, her enthoslasm warmlng'as she 
went on. 

Hago remained mute so long that Mrs. 
Larkins cast a timid glanee of deprecation 
at him, as he stood with one arm leaning 
on the mantel-piece, for she was half aAraid 
that he was offended with her fbr receiving 
Miss St. Quintin's charity. 6he was yery 
much relieved, therefore, when after a while 
he roused himself and said, with a smile 
that almost seemed intended as an apology 
for his silence : — 

" Well, you see yon have qnite surprised 
me, Mrs. Larkins. But the fact is, I had 
really no Idea — Pray how did Miss St. 
Quintin come to know any thing about 
you?" 

<*I can't rightly say, sir, really. Some- 
thing about Farmer Scruby, by what I 
could make out, — he had been tiying to set 
the old 'squire again me for saying I liked 
you better than t'other one. Anyhow she 
comes to see me one day, and, instead of 
ftdling foul of me as I never looked for 
nought else, she pops a five-pun' note into 
my hand, and makes such a fhss about me 
being honest and fiaithftil and sticking by 
my old fdends, that you'd have thought 
there was nobody like me in the world. It 
was very queer, to be sure, for naturally I 
expected she'd ha' been quite on the other 
side ; but of course when she was so kind I 
couldn't be any thing but humbly grate All, — 
could I now, sir?" 

" Oh, of course not ! " said Hngo, absently. 

There was something In this anecdote of 
Kathleen, which interested him so much 
that for the time he could think of nothing 
else. It was so extraordlnaiy to hear of 
her sympathies having been enlisted in 
t&voT of a person who as he knew had been 
a vehement adherent of his own, and as 
vehement an opponent of his rival, — so very 
extraordinary. And yet, after all, was it 
not a piece of eccentric Quixotism just such 
as might have been expected of the girl, to 
go into high heroics over an old woman 
whom she might choose to think perse* 
eutedP He was a fool, so he told himself, 
to attach any importance to a trait so en- 
tirely characteristic. Still he could not 
help flsel^ng interested notwithstanding. 

** No, I couldn't be any thing but grate- 
fhl, sir," said Mrs. Larkins, rubbing her 
eyes with her apron as she recalled all the 
kindness she had received. ** And then to 
think of her being so good tome ever since, 
and keeping It up actually to the very last. 
Why, it were only this blessed morning as 
ever was the boots flrom the Royal Hotels 
the Royal Hotel is where the ladies are liv- 
ing* you know, sir — came over all the way 
/i-om Brentworth with a lot of the beanti- 
fiiUest strong broth ttoze Into Jelly that I 
was to boll down for dinner. Oh! she's a 
sweet young lady, to he sure, and I don't 
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mind saying I shall be sorry when she's '■ 
gone." 

With this, Mrs. Larkins rubbed her eyes 
again more energetically than she had done 
before. 

**She Is going very soon, then?" said 
Hugo, with an air of negligence. 

" Very soon, sir, the day after to-mor- 
row, I think it is to be. Anyhow she sent 
word with the broth to say she is coming 
over to-morrow to bid me good-by ; and I 
don't suppose there's much chance at my 
time o' life that I shall ever set eyes on her 
again, worse luck I " 

The old woman shook her head sadly, bat 
Hugo said nothing to comfort her. He was 
engaged in examining a little misshapen 
crockery ornament he had found on the 
mantel-piece, and did not seem to pay much 
attention to what she was saying. Pres- 
ently, without raising his eyes, he remarked, 
putting up his hand as though to suppress a 
yawn: — 

«I suppose the marriage will come off 
very soon now." 

<< The marriage, sir? " 

<<Mlss St. Qttlntln's, of course, with 
that, — with Mr. George Williams, I mean," 
explained Hugo, with a light laugh. 

"Oh, yes! I know. But they say now 
that's all a mistake, sir. Miss St. Quintin 
alnt going to marry him at all." 

Hugo had done with the little misshapen 
ornament now, and set It down rather 
clumsily, however, for he made such a clat- 
ter that he mast have been very near crack- 
ing it. 

** Not going to marry him at all ? " he said, 
laughing again. <<What an absurd idea! 
Why, hasnt she been all this time at Brent- 
worth nursing him? " 

« Ah I but it's a mistake for all that, sir," 
said Mrs. Larkins, confidently. "It was 
only this morning I were talking it over 
vHth the boots, as is always going back'ards 
and for'ards with messages fh>m the Royal 
Hotel to the Plough Inn, where Mr. Wil- 
liams is, you know. And he says as how 
the chambermaid of the Plough Inn says 
there's a young lady — quite another young 
lady, you understand — who has been with 
Mr. Williams pretty well ever since he were 
took bad, and who she's quite sure is going 
to marry him when he gets well, for she has 
heard them talk about it, and heard Miss 
St. Quintin talk to them about it too. And 
she thinks Miss St. Quintin is going to give 
them some money to marry upon; and I 
shouldn't wonder mnch if she is, for she's 
kind enough for anything. But anyhow 
you see It can't be her that's going to be 
married, sir." 

For some time Hugo did not speak. He 
had taken up the little crockery monster 
again, and was examining it so minutely 
that Mrs. Larkins thought he had forgotten 
what she was talking about. If she had 
happened to look at his face she might have 
noticed that it had become very pale, but 
even \C eiVie Yiad beea ao o\)««tH«i.\i\i i\» \.^ uot 
probable tbat. sb^a -woxxV^^l ba.^^ ^Jaoxi^x. ^t 
connecUng tbft cbaa^s^^V^ ^^j XJaSsi^ ^^ 
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had said. At lost he broke oat rather 
abruptly : — 

" Po6h I who can trust to servants* gossip ? 
The most Improbable story I ever heard In 
my life. I don't believe a word of It." 

" I have only told you just what I heard, 
sir," said Mrs. Larkins, slightly bridling. 

** Oh, yes, yes! of course. Let me see, 
what else was it this man had to say? 
Something about her coming over to see 
you to-morrow, wasn't It? " 

** Yes, sir. What ! are you going already, 
sir?" 

He had left the mantel-piece, and was tak- 
ing np his hat and cane. 

"I must now — I have no time. Well, 
good-by, I am glad to find you so much 
better. And here, my good woman, take 
this, — because you have been so 111, you 
know." 

As he spoke there was a chink of gold 
pieces In Mrs. Larklns' hand. She was 
quite taken aback by so unexpected a dona- 
tion, — so much taken aback that she failed 
to notice a certain unwonted flightiness and 
jerkiness in her visitor's manner, which 
otherwise could not have failed to strike 
her. 

**My gracious me, Mr. Hugo I Do yon 
actually mean — " 

But, before she could say more he was 
gone, leaving her to wonder in mingled 
gratitude and perplexity at the good fortune 
which thus came showering in upon her 
from two such opposed quarters. 

Meanwhile Hugo was walking back to- 
ward Northington House in a state of ex- 
citement and perturbation snch as he had 
never expected to feel with reference to any 
woman again, and least of all with reference 
to Kathleen. He could do nothing but muse 
over what he had just heard, and over what 
might happen If it should perchance tnm 
out to be true ; and this though he was all 
the while enraged with himself for allowing 
a rumor so uncertain and so Intrinsically 
Improbable to affect him for an Instant. 

*^ What Betsy Larklns says that the boots 
at the Hoy al Hotel says that the chambermaid 
at the Plough Inn says — Pshaw I what an 
idiot I am I The thing's absurd, and I won't 
think any more about It." 

But, notwithstanding this resolution, he 
continued thinking about it during his walk 
home ; and, when he reached the house, was 
so pensive and disinclined for conversation 
for the rest of the evening that it is probable 
he was thinking? abont It still. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

HUGO'S WAXK AND WHERB IT LBADS HIM. 

When Hugo woke next morning it was 
with a pleasant impression on his mind 
which at first he was puzzled to account fbr. 
Presently he remembered his conversation 
of the preceding day with Mrs. Larklns, and 
was forthwith very angry with himself for 
being la the least degree exhilarated. 



But, angry with himself though he wi 
he continued to be exhilarated still. Son 
how every thing looked more than ordlnar: 
light and cheerftil. There had been rs 
during the night, and now the rays of t 
early sun made the glistening landsca 
shine with a verdure and brightness such 
he had hardly ever before seen in it, wh 
in the morning air was a breath of sprio 
like Areshness that seemed to invlgorc 
him in spite of himself. So, as he could n 
help taking more pleasure than usual in I 
life this morning, he admitted the fact 
himself at last, and marvelled at the i 
vivifying influence of weather upon t 
spirits. 

The day being so tempting, it need not ' 
said that he made a point of not wasting 
in-doors. No sooner indeed was breakl'a 
over than he sallied forth. Not that the 
was any business in particular for him 
do, or any walk in particular that he want 
to take; his uncle expressly asked hi 
where he was going, and he answered th 
he did not know. And at the time he ma< 
this answer he was speaking quite trul 
But notwithstanding he was very impatie 
to go out. 

In this undecided fhune of mind ] 
strolled along some distance fh)m the hou 
until he came to a spot where two pat 
diverged, — one leading down to Ashcot 
the other upward to the end of the pa: 
that lay toward Brentworth, — the sai] 
way, in fact, that he had taken yesterdi 
when he went to see Betsy Larklns. j 
this point ho hesitated a moment, then lis 
lessly humming a tune turned into the pa 
that led upward. The country on that si< 
was higher and opener than on the othe 
and consequently more ei^oyable on a di 
like this. And after all he might as well ^ 
In one direction as another. 

Still keeping this path he loitered o: 
ward, till he emerged ftrom the park Ini 
the highway. Here he again paused, i 
though uncertain whether to proceed, bi 
presently, with an air of even greater lis 
lessness than before, resumed his walk i 
the same direction as hitherto. Theros 
was a pretty one, and he had as much rigl 
to It as anybody else. 

In a little while, walking along vei 
slowly the better to enjoy the pleasant n 
ral landscape that stretched on either han< 
he passed by a broad green field thi 
sloped upward Arom the road, with a litt 
brown thread of a path meandering throng 
it, and appearing almost as if it led stralgl 
into the blue sky, which ttom that poll 
seemed as it were to rest on the top of tl 
ascent. At this path Hugo looked vei 
hard as he went by, remembering that : 
was the direct way to Betsy Larklns' co 
tage, which, though not visible Arom whei 
he was walking, was only separated froi 
the road by that single field. As he looke 
and saw not Ok Wi\s\ Vo. ^N^^goXi^V^ ^^a^ ^^ 
scVous ot «t a^\!ka«A.\ft\i oil %Qfeaft>2s&s\'^^'5k\» 
like d\8appoVTi\.m«oJt> \sivjX. ^^^ ^^"^xw, 

angry VttL ^Viaa^\t ^\v^ ^<^«^^^^^ 
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a resolute effort to think of something else, 
lounged forward toward Brentwonb. 

He had gone a mile or two thus in a me- 
chanical, abstracted kind of way, only rous- 
ing himself ftom time to time at the occa- 
sional passing of a carriage, and then, in the 
same mechaiScal, abstracted kind of way, 
turned again and sauntered back, past the 
field that led to Betsy Larkins', and almost 
to the boundary wall of Northington Park. 
When he had reached this point he stopped 
to light a cigar and take a look at the view, 
which just there happened to be very fine ; 
and then, as negligently and lazily as if he 
were doing it more in absence of mind than 
anything else, made a new change of front 
and sauntered back again toward Betsy 
Larkins*. Anybody who had seen the 
careless, accidental-looking way in which 
he executed these evolutions would cer- 
tainly have thought that he was merely 
strolling about to amuse himself on this fine 
day, with no settled purpose whatever; 
and it is possible that he himself was under 
the same impression. 

But if this was really what persuaded 
himself he was quickly undeceived. 

On thus for the third time drawing near 
the field by which Betsy Larkins' cottage 
was approached, he saw something that 
caused his heart to beat with a vehemence 
which would have made him mortally 
ashamed of himself, only that he never 
thought of it. There was an empty car- 
riage standing by the roadside, close to the 
stile by which the field was entered, as 
though waiting for some one. No sooner 
had he caught sight of it than all his show 
of apathy vanished as if by magic. He 
flung away his cigar, and, reaching the stile 
with accelerated pace, vaulted over and be- 
gan to ascend the little path with all his 
speed. He knew now what he wanted, and 
what he had been wanting all the morning, 
— to see and speak with Kathleen St. Quin- 
tin. 

Suddenly— before he was yet in sight of 
the cottage or of any one who might be 
coming ftom it — an idea occurred to him 
which acted as an abrupt check to his im- 
petuosity. Suppose Kathleen shbuld not 
be alone ? Suppose she should be accom- 
panied by her aunt? Suppose (and this 
hypothesis disconcerted him more than 
any thing else) she should be accompanied 
by the man who, in spite of what Betsy 
Larkins had said, might stUl, for aught he 
knew, be her betrothed husband? The no- 
tion of meeting her face to face under such 
circumstances was not to be endured, and 
as soon as it occurred to him he looked 
about for shelter. This was easily found, 
the path at that point running almost close 
to a thick hedge, through which a little 
gate led into an adjoining com field. Here, 
just inside the gate, where, thanks to the 
protection of the hedge, he could see with- 
out being seen, he took up his station and 

He waited a long time, watching and lls- 
tenlag, but no one came, and nothing fell 
rponhls ear save the natural music of the 



fair summer day, made up of the hum of in- 
sects and the chirp of birds and the rustle 
of ttic tall ripe corn behind him. • Still, 
however, he waited, and presently a light 
sound came that made his heart leap with . 
expectation, — again a rustle, but this time 
of something else than com; it was like 
the rustle of a silk dress. 

And in another moment he saw a figure 
— only one figure — tripping down the 
green hiU-side almost close to where he 
stood, so close that nothing but the hedge 
divided him ftrom it. 

It was Kathleen — Kathleen herself— 
and alone. 

The sight so bewildered him that for a 
second or two he stood rooted to the spot 
and made no effort to attract her attention. 
She had already passed by the gate beside 
which he stood, evidently without observ- 
ing him, when, roused by the fear of letting 
his opportu^ity escape, he made a quick 
move forward. 

"Kathleen! " he cried, as he swung open 
the gate. 

He had not intended to call her by her 
Christian name, but the word had slipped 
from him unawares. 

She started, gazed vacantly before her 
for an instant, as though fancying that that 
voice could sound nowhere save in her own 
imagination, then looked round and saw 
him. 

She saw him, and, seeing him, felt an in- 
tutive conviction thrill through her of why 
he was there and what he wanted. And in- 
stantly there fell upon her a violent trem- 
bling, not of fear, — ah no 1 not of fear, but 
of joy and tendemess ineffable. Every 
thing around seemed to glow with a beauty 
more than earthly; the blue vault over- 
head, the grassy slope of the hill-side, the 
quivering green twigs of the hedgerow, — 
all appeared part of a glorious scene beheld 
in a dream rather than belonging to the real 
world. For Hugo was there, and had 
called her by her name. 

Something of the same transfiguration of 
surroimding nature had taken place for 
Hugo also. For, as he looked and saw how 
Kathleen stood trembling and blushing be- 
fore him, he could not believe but that the 
old woman's story must be true. It was 
some time before he could speak, but at 
last, feeling that he must say something, he 
came out, clumsily and abruptly enough, 
with the inquiry to which it so deeply con- 
cerned him to obtain an answer. 

" I heard yesterday that yoii are not going 
to marry that man after all. Is it true ? " 

The question, both in matter and manner, 
was of course totally unjustifiable, but he 
asked it with such manifest anxiety that it 
must have been a very harsh person who 
could have thought of being angry with 
him. Certainly Kathleen could not; but 
then Kathleen was herself in such agitation 
that she never considered whether the 
question was justifiable or not. Though it 
must not "be BXipv^seCi \i\\«L\. \i^T «k.^\\AX\o\i 
just now vjaa aUoget^iex ^\^«^\rt^\^% ^ox 
I the discovery tViat. sViei \itx^ \i^^^ bax«.^^qX^^ 
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of an Intention to fiilflll her former engage- 
ment after what had happened struck her 
with absoiute dismay. 

"What! conld you think — could you 
imagine — " she stammered, and then paused, 
overwhelmed with shame and moitiflcatlon. 

He saw, or thought he saw, something of 
her feelings, and followed up his point 
eagerly. 

"It is true what I have heard, then? 
You are free fVom that man ? " 

" Yes, oh, thank Heaven, yes I " she ex- 
claimed, shuddering at the mere idea of her 
past bondage. 

His brow cleared as though a clond had 
rolled from it ; he understood now that not 
only was she free from the man, but that 
she could never have really loved him. 

There was another long pause, during 
which Hugo, his heart too full for words, 
stood gazing into her face as though he 
would divine her inmost sonl, while she 
conld make no other defense than a lower- 
ing of the eyelids. At last he spoke, draw- 
ing a step nearer as he did so. 

" You are ftee, and you thank Heaven for 
it. Ah I Kathleen, will you give me cause 
to thank Heaven too ? " 

She did not speak, she could not, — could 
only stand with downcast eyes before him, 
letting him read, if he would, her answer in 
their trembling lids. Ah, was there ever a 
summer day out of Paradise so fair as 
this? 

She could not be so glad and conceal her 
gladness from one who was watching her 
face so intently as Hugo. He marked the 
quivering of the lips which seemed ready to 
break into a smile If they only dared, the 
soft flush that rose to her cheeks, and knew 
that she was happy, knew therefore that he 
was happy too. 

" Kathleen," he said, and came a step 
nearer still, — so near that, without either 
of them knowing very well how It was 
done, he presently found himself in pos- 
session of her hand. 

However he had got possession of it, she 
did not seem to take it flrom him, and there, 
hand linked in hand, they stood for a while 
together, saying nothing, but each under- 
standing the meaning of the other better 
than if the most eloquent language had in- 
terpreted it. Ahjhow infinitely bright and ra- 
diant the scene around looked now ! It might 
have been deemed a lonely scene by some, 
there being nothing of human interest in it 
save for the presence of those two ; for Betsy 
Larklns* cottage was concealed from view 
by the brow of the hill, and the carriage 
that waited below was shut out by a clump 
of trees at the roadside. But to those two, 
each of whom was so supremely interesting 
to the other, nothing seemed wanting. To 
them every thing was perfect ; in their eyes 
that simple English landscape with the 
summer sun shining on it was fair as the 
garden of Eden itself; in their ears the 
cMrp of the birds and the hum of the in- 
sects and the rustle of the corn in the field 
beyond made music sweeter than was ever 
neard in human choirs. For they were 



happy, — happy as only those can be that 
love and know themselves to be loved 
again. 

They were so happy that presently Kath- 
leen could no longer keep back the tears 
that came to relieve her overcharged heart. 

" I have not deserved it," she sobbed. 
*' Ah, when I remember what once you must 
have thought of me — " 

He would not let her finish the sentence. 
How he Interrupted her need not be ex- 
plained, but it was in a fashion which effect- 
ually restrained her Arom ftirther weeping, 
and set her cheeks, still wet and tear- 
stained as they were, all on fire with 
blushes. And then, having thus comforted 
her, he drew her arm through his, and they 
went wandering through the fields together 
on their first walk. 

What a pleasant walk that was I and how 
completely its pleasantness made them for- 
get the poor coachman, who was sitting all 
this while on his solitary box by the road- 
side, tickling his horses' ears with his whip 
and wondering what kept the yonng lady iso 
long I Indeed so pleasant was it that for a 
time they each almost seemed to have for- 
gotten the presence of tiie other, judging at 
least by the silence that prevailed on both 
sides. And yet somehow that silence was 
very far from being inexpressive. 

After a while, however, Kathleen, still 
brooding on the subject of her past, weak- 
nesses, could not forbear reverting to it. 

" I am so dreadfhlly ashamed. I wonder 
how you can ever have forgiven me, — so 
weak and silly as I was. If I could only 
explain it all to you, but I never can, — you 
are too wise yourself ever to understand it. 
Oh ! when I think how wretchedly vain and 
foolish I have been, and how near I was 
ruining my whole life, and that poor fellow's 
too—" 

*<And mine too," put in Hugo, with 
tender reproach; then, seeing fh>m her 
distressed look how much she was taking 
the subject to heart, he added, if possible, 
more tenderly still : ' " My own 4Arliug, 
why should you think about it any more ? 
It is over now, and let it be forgotten. 
And as for explaining any thing, I think I 
understand it all pretty well already. You 
never really cared for him, and only allowed 
your generosity — *' 

"Ah I and my vanity too," she inter- 
rupted, looking down penitently; "it never 
would have happened but for that. For I 
took it into my foolish head that — that he 
liked me, in fact ; and he had saved my life, 
you know, and I could not bear to — to 
make him nnhappy, as I thought. But that 
was all my vanity — I have found that out 
now; he was in love with somebody else 
all the time, — such a dear, sweet, gentle 
girl I and I was the cause of nearly breaking 
her heart, I am afraid. But, thank Heaven, 
she is to be happy now, and so la bift^fex 

l\fe long, 1 a,m wxx^:' ^ _ . ^„ 

all my \Vt^ \oxi^ ^.^o^ ^^>^ ^:^^^^x^\^ 
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and why should yoa trouble yourself any 
more about what is past and over ? " 

"Ah I but, Hugo, I want you to under- 
stand," she said, entreatlngly. She paused 
an instant in evident embarrassment ; then, 
turning awav her face so that he could 
scarcely see it, went on quickly, " You said 
I never really cared for him, and it is quite 
true ; I never did — any more than he cared 
for me. But Hugo, I must confess — I am 
terribly ashamed to think of it, but still I 
must — I really once thought that I did." 

Hugo had known as much as that already, 
and only pressed her arm again, a little 
more closely this time than before. 

"I don't know how I could have ever 
come to think such a thing,'' she continued, 
apologetically, speaking in a murmur so low 
that it was hardly audible. ** It was not at 
first, I know, for at first I foncied I was do- 
ing something very generous and noble, and 
quite making a sacrifice of myself. But 
when my uncle and aunt wej*e so angry with 
me, when they sent him away, — ah I that 
was it, I think. I had no opportunity of 
seeing what he was really like, and had 
nothing else to think of, so I imagined all 
kinds of absurd things about him till I made 
him something quite different from himself, 
a sort of hero almost, a — I don't know if 
you understand me, Hugo." 

<* I think I do," said Hugo, smiling at her 
fondly. " Till you made a silk purse out of 
a sow's ear. In fact." 

Kathleen could not forbear smiling too, 
partly at the homeliness of the illustration, 
partly because it was such a relief to find 
that Hugo let her off so easily. 

"Yes, Hugo, that was just ft. So you 
may think how disappointed I was when I 
saw him again, and found out that he was 
so different from what I had been imagining, 
— oh, I was dreadfully disappointed, to be 
sure! Though I did my best to shutmjr 
eyes to it for a long time still, and went on 
trying and trying to think that I liked him 
as well as ever. But it would not do ; he 
was so.nnlike what I had thought ; and be- 
sides, just at that time I was beginning — " 

"Beginning what, dearest?" said Hugo, 
coaxingly, seeing that she had come to an 
abrupt stop. 

She saw that there was no help for it, and, 
lowering her voice to a whisper, faltered 
out: — 

" Beginning to know you." 

" Kathleen ! " exclaimed Hugo, so raptur- 
ously that she was quite ashamed of having 
provoked such a demonstration, and re- 
sumed hastily : — 

"And after that, Hugo, I quite made up 
my mind to break it off. If it had not been 
for what we discovered ftom that dreadfbl 
man that night, I was going to write to him 
next day to tell him it could not be." 

" What I " cried Huj?o, " you had made up 
your mind to break it off, and yet after that 
discovery yon persisted — " 

' Wliat could Ida?" she said, pleadingly, 
He was ruined by no fault of his own, and 
tvAat would be have thought of me if I had 
'iven him up then, — what would everybody 
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have thought? Ah, no 1 1 could not. I had 
been weak enough to make the mistake, and 
I was obliged to stand by it." 

" But, darling, that was weak too. What ! 
persevere in a mistake after you had found 
it out, oily for fear of what people would 
think; it was a second mistake, and a very 
cruel one besides." 

" Perhaps it was," she admitted, humbly. 
" But don't scold me, Hugo ; I will make no 
more mistakes now. You will guide me, 
and with you to gyA^Q me I shall never be 
weak or foolish again." 

Hugo acknowledged the compliment by 
looking into her bright, tearful eyes with a 
gaze of unspeakable affection. 

" And I shall never be prosaic or worldly 
again," he whispered, tenderly. " You shall 
guide me as much as I shall guide you, and 
I shall have the best of the bargain. For 
you are the poetry of my soul, Kathleen, 
and I have found out now that people without 
poetry in their souls are the most miserable 
wretches breathing." 

And thus, talking sweet lovers' talk, they 
rambled on through pastures the freshest 
and fklrest in the world, and cornfields the 
brightest and most golden ; and it was a 
very long time still to come before they 
thought of that unfortunate coachman. 

A few weeks after this, on a sunny morn- 
ing in October, a brilliant wedding party 
was assembled in the little parish church at 
St. Quintin, and, what is more to the pur- 
pose, one of the most thoroughly pleased 
aud happy wedding parties that had ever 
met within its walls. Everybody was de- 
lighted,— not only the bride and bride- 
groom, but the bride and bridegroom's re- 
spective friends and relations, in whom 
probably delight was enhanced by a linger- 
ing feeling of astonishment which they had 
not yet surmounted. Next to the young 
couple themselves, the person most intense- 
ly gratified on the occasion was perhaps old 
Mr. Northington, who had travelled all the 
way from Ashcote on purpose to be present, 
and whose joy at the prospect of welcoming 
his favorite Kathleen back to Northingtoa 
Park as its future mistress and Hugo's wifft 
knew no bounds. But whatever may have 
been Mr. Northlngton's satisfaction at the 
happy event, be sure that Miss Thome's did 
not fall far short of it. To see the niece 
whose wayward choice had given her so 
much trouble make so superior and eligible 
a marriage after all, was a consummation no 
less joyflil than unexpected. Then there 
was Mr. Thorne, who in his way was almost 
equally well pleased, and told Kathleen be- 
fore leaving the house that she was a good 
girl, and the only relation except his sister 
that he had in the world. Certainly, as re- 
gards the approval and good wishes of 
family and friends (and it may be added, as 
regards every thing besides), no marriage 
ever took place with more favorable augu- 
ries than this of Hugo and Kathleen. 

Bwt of all the auspicious omens of the 
day tlietft 's^a.a \io\i^ \?\j\.cXi ^"ssi^^ ^\ift bride 
mote pVeasMTft \\va.vi «».YvX»>i\^\^\.\.«t o^ ^wva^'5^.- 
\i\aUo\x Tftt^viei^ tXvaX. \aQTOMi^ ^wsi^\^^' 
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oath. Of coDgratnlation, and also of 
farewell, for it came from Alice Williams, 
who with her parents and her hasband (she 
had been married two or three weeks now) 
was on the point of sailing for Australia, 
to make that fresh start in life for which 
Kathleen's generosity had provided the 
means. So fervent were the hopes which 
that letter expressed for Miss St. Quintin's 
welfare, and so glowing were the accounts 
it gave of the writer's happiness and of the 
bright prospects with which she and those 



dear to her were departing for their new 
home, that Kathleen coold not but feel that 
it brought with it a benediction, and she 
remembered it with pleasure even in the 
tumultuous flutter of her spirits as she went 
up to the altar with the husband of her 
hear^ Her folly really belonged to the past 
now, for it had been granted to her, as it is 
granted ttf so few, to repair the mischief it 
had done ; and she might permit herself to 
enjoy the blessings of her lot, not indeed 
without humility, but without remorse. 



THE END. 
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